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939  Pulitzer  Public  Service 
ward  to  Waterbury  Dailies 


KPOSUHE  of  political  and  judicial 
(corruption  last  year  by  the  Water- 
ry  Republican  and  American  and 
S.  Burton  Heath  of  the  New  York 
arld-Telegram  in  the  best  journal- 
tradition  brought  new  laurels  to 
press  as  a  whole  and  to  the  Con- 
icut  dailies  and  the  Manhattan 
porter  two  of  the  coveted  annual 
itzer  prizes  in  journalism,  awarded 
week. 

Behind  jail  bars  are  the  men  who 
trayed  the  public  trust,  attesting 
success  of  unrelenting  use  of  the 
wer  of  the  press  exercised  in  both 
ces.  Recognition  of  these 
vements  came  in  the  list  of  Pul- 
awards  announced  May  6  by 
trustees  of  Columbia  University. 
List  of  Awards 

Ibe  awards,  made  on  the  recom- 
ndation  of  the  Advisory  Board  of 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
sre  as  follows: 

Gold  medal  for  distinguished  pub- 
service  by  a  newspaper  —  The 
aterbury  Republican  and  Ameri- 
published  by  William  J.  Pape,  for 
of  graft  in  the  city  admin- 
that  resulted  in  trial  and 
nviction  of  several  city  officials. 
I^estic  reporting  prize  of  $1,000 — 
Burton  Heath  of  the  New  York 
'■rld-Telegram  for  his  articles  on 
ral  Judge  Martin  T.  Manton  that 
followed  by  the  latter’s  resig- 
-tion,  indictment  and  conviction  for 
^Pting  financial  favors  from  com- 
="aes  whose  affairs  were  up  before 
®  for  judicial  decision. 

Foreign  correspondence  ($500)  — 
^  G.  Tolischus,  the  New  York 
Ws,  for  his  articles  from  Berlin 
'plaining  the  economic  and  ideo- 
Sical  background  of  war-engaged 
^rraany. 

i^^Ruished  editorial  writing 
.300)— Bart  B.  Howard  of  the  St. 
Post-Dispatch. 

Distmguishcd  cartoon  ($500) -Ed- 
ffld  Duffy  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  for 
s  Ortoon  “The  Outstretched  Hand,” 
■aw  depicted  Hitler  standing  in 
■<tog  ruins  about  a  group  of 
figures  “Minorities”  and 
“ching  out  to  them  a  hand  drip- 
^  with  blood  while  in  the  other 
crumpled  papers  titled  “broken 
bloody  hand  was  la- 
‘*d  peace  offer.” 

^norable  mention  for  foreign  cor- 
J'wdence  was  given  to  Uoyd 
“**8  of  the  Associated  Press,  who 
®  Warsaw  at  the  time  of  the 


first  German  bombing  attacks  last 
September. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  won 
honorable  mention  in  the  category  of 
public  service  for  its  part  in  “settling 
the  waterfront  and  warehouse  strike” 
in  that  city  last  year.  In  these  efforts 
Paul  C.  Smith,  the  Chronicle’s  30- 
year-old  general  manager,  had  the 
dominant  role. 

Winners  of  the  Pulitzer  prizes  for 
1939  in  the  field  of  letters,  annovmced 
at  the  same  time,  were: 

Most  distinguished  novel  —  John 
Steinbeck’s  “Grapes  of  Wrath”;  best 
play  —  William  Saroyan’s  “Time  of 
Your  Life”;  best  biography  —  Ray 
Stannard  Baker’s  “Woodrow  Wilson: 
Life  and  Letters,”  Vols.  VH  and  VIII; 
best  history — Carl  Sandburg’s  “Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln:  The  War  Years”;  best 
book  of  poetry — Mark  Van  Doren’s 
“Collected  Poems.” 

Mr.  Saroyan  refused  to  accept  the 
$1,000  award  for  his  play,  stating  that 
he  has  “always  bron  opposed  to 
awards  in  general  in  the  realm  of  art, 
and  particularly  to  material  awards. 


which  seem  dangerous  both  to  the 
recipient  of  the  award  and  to  the  art 
form  which  has  been  awarded.”  Co¬ 
lumbia  notified  Mr.  Saroyan  that  the 
award  remained  on  the  records. 

Edmund  Duffy,  the  Baltimore  Sun’s 
cartoonist,  has  the  distinction  of  be¬ 
ing  the  only  one  among  the  prize  win¬ 
ners  who  previously  had  won  a 
Pulitzer  award.  He  received  the  car¬ 
tooning  award  in  1931  and  again  in 
1934.  The  prize-winning  cartoon  in 
1931  also  was  on  foreign  affairs,  show¬ 
ing  a  Russian  Communist  pulling  a 
cross  from  a  mosque.  His  cartoon  in 
1934  was  “California  Points  With 
Pride.”  It  showed  the  two  San  Jose 
lynch  victims  hanging  from  a  gallows, 
with  a  figure  labeled  “Governor 
Rolph”  in  the  foreground. 

liie  Waterbury  Republican  and 
American  last  year  won  honorable 
mention  for  its  exposure  of  munici¬ 
pal  graft.  The  winner  of  the  public 
service  award  for  1938  was  the  Miami 
Daily  News,  for  that  newspaper’s  re¬ 
call  campaign. 

The  award  to  Mr.  Heath  for  “a  dis¬ 


THE  "OUTSTRETCHED  HAND' 


This  cartoon,  which 
appeared  in  the  Bal* 
timore  Sun  last  Oct. 
7,  won  for  its  car¬ 
toonist,  Edmund 
Duffy,  the  $500  Pul¬ 
itzer  prize  for  the 
best  cartoon  of 
1938.  Mr.  Duffy  also 
won  the  cartooning 
awards  in  1931  and 
1934. 


tinguished  example  of  a  reporter’s 
work”  in  this  country  marked  the 
second  time  in  two  years  that  a 
World-Telegram  reporter  has  cap¬ 
tured  this  honor.  The  prize  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  reporting  in  1938  went  to 
Thomas  L.  Stokes  of  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
per  Alliance  last  May  for  his  inves¬ 
tigation  of  WPA  political  activities  in 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  Tolischus  became  the  fourth 
New  York  Times  staff  man  honored 
for  foreign  correspondence.  The  other 
winners  were:  1937  —  Anne  O’Hare 
McCormick;  1934  —  Frederick  T. 
Birchall;  1932  —  Walter  Duranty.  In 
1918  the  Times  also  won  an  award 
for  “complete  and  accurate  coverage 
of  news  of  the  World  War,”  making 
a  total  of  12  Pulitzer  awards  to  Times 
writers. 

20  Convicted  in  Waterbury 

So  well-known  is  the  crusade  of 
the  Waterbury  papers  owned  by  Mr. 
Pape  and  edited  by  E.  Robert  Steven¬ 
son  that  only  the  briefest  review  is 
necessary  here  to  highlight  their 
journalistic  victory  achieved  last  year 
when  20  of  23  men  accused  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  cheat  and  defraud  the  city 
of  at  least  $3,440,000  between  1930  and 
1937  were  convicted  and  jailed  after 
a  nine-month  trial  costing  $800,000. 
The  actual  amount  of  taxpayers’ 
money  that  had  been  misxised  cotdd 
not  established  because  the  con¬ 
spirators  destroyed  150,000  city  rec¬ 
ords.  Fabulous  sums  were  deposited 
in  banks  by  the  conspirators. 

The  two  ringleaders.  Mayor  H. 
Frank  Hayes,  who  also  was  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Governor  of  Connecticut  at  the 
time  of  his  indictment,  and  the  for¬ 
mer  City  Controller  Daniel  J.  Leary, 
were  given  the  maximum  sentence  of 
from  10  to  15  years  in  the  state  prison 
last  Aug.  16.  The  Mayor’s  secretary, 
Thomas  P.  Kelly,  and  Carl  D.  Olsen, 
a  banker  who  used  his  institution  to 
aid  the  conspirators,  were  sentenced 
to  seven  to  12  years. 

Indictment  of  the  conspirators  by 
an  extraordinary  grand  jury  in  May, 
1938,  came  after  years  of  crusading 
against  wholesale  political  corruption 
in  Waterbimy  and  was  the  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  numerous  disclosures  in  the 
Republican  and  the  American. 

Active  with  Mr.  Pape  and  Mr.  Stev¬ 
enson  in  handling  the  news  stories 
exposing  the  conspiracy  were  Ray¬ 
mond  J.  Fanning,  American  manag¬ 
ing  editor;  William  J.  Slator,  city 
editor,  and  Gerald  Monaghan,  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor,  the  Republican; 
Boardman  G.  Getsinger,  American 
city  editor;  Niver  W.  Beaman,  Amer¬ 
ican  city  editor  in  1938  when  the  ex¬ 
pose  was  launched,  and  later  a 
reporter,  who  is  now  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record;  Frank  T.  Johnson 
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and  Albert  L.  Martin,  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can;  Walter  C.  Brooks  and  C.  Robert 
Abbott,  reporters  for  the  Republican; 
Thomas  R.  Goodman  and  Frank  Sa- 
vino,  photographers,  and  C.  Louis 
Mortison,  staff  cartoonist. 

While  sensational  revelations  were 
appearing  in  his  papers  almost  daily, 
Mr.  Pape  discovered  two  dictographs 
hidden  in  his  office  and  received  a 
blackmail  threat.  He  gave  his  reply 
on  his  front  pages  with  the  headline, 
“You  May  Fire  When  Ready,  Grid- 
ley.”  The  threat  never  materialized, 
and  the  expose  went  on. 

Fuller  details  of  the  Waterbury 
dailies’  expose  appeared  in  Editor  & 
Publisher,  May  28,  1938,  page  3.  and 
May  6,  1939,  page  7. 

Heath  Job  Called  "Masterpiece" 

The  prize  for  reporting  was  award¬ 
ed  to  Mr.  Heath  for  the  work  which 
resulted  in  publication  by  the  World- 
Telegram  of  proof  that  Martin  T. 
Manton,  senior  judge  of  the  Federal 
Circuit  Court,  had  been  sitting  in 
cases  which  involved  persons  from 
whom  he  had  received  financial  bene¬ 
fits  (E  &  P,  Feb.  4,  1939,  page  3,  and 
Dec.  23.  1939,  page  3). 

The  story  of  how  the  lank,  bespec¬ 
tacled  and  sharp-visaged  reporter  be¬ 
came  the  nemesis  of  Judge  Manton 
also  is  well-known.  He  ‘‘did  a  job 
that  will  go  down  in  journalistic  his¬ 
tory,  we  think,”  said  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  in  an  editorial  commenting  on 
the  award,  “as  a  masterpiece  of  ex¬ 
pert.  effective  reporting.  It  was  a  job 
that  took  more  than  six  months’  prob¬ 
ing  of  court  and  financial  records, 
analysis  of  the  complicated  Manton 
business  activities  with  careful  trac¬ 
ing,  correlating  and  checking  of  fig¬ 
ures.  He  had  no  power  of  subpena. 
Yet  he  dug  up  evidence,  pieced  to¬ 
gether  facts  and  discovered  leads 
which  public  prosecutors,  state  and 
federal,  were  subsequently  glad  to 
use.” 

Mr.  Heath  worked  on  the  Manton 
stories  from  early  in  the  summer  of 
1938  until  Jan.  27,  1939,  when  the  first 
article  appeared,  except  for  a  two- 
month  interval  during  which  he  cov¬ 
ered  Thomas  E.  Dewey’s  campaign 
for  the  New  York  governorship. 

Manton,  now  in  Federal  Prison  at 
Lewisburg,  Pa.,  resigned  three  days 
later,  was  indicted  in  March  of  last 
year,  and  tried  and  found  guilty  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  He  failed  in  several 
appeals. 

Tolischus  Barred  from  Germany 

Mr.  Heath’s  journalistic  career  is  in 
the  classic  traffition.  He  started  as  a 
hand  comp)ositor  while  still  a  school¬ 
boy  on  the  Bradford  (Vt.)  Opinion, 
a  weekly.  For  a  time  just  before  the 
first  World  War  he  worked  on  the 


holm,  where  he  has  been  reporting  " 
from  that  neutral  vantage  point  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  German  invasion  of 
Norway. 

Mr.  Tolischus’  work  had  been  un¬ 
der  fire  from  German  authorities  for 
some  time  when  in  March  he  was  ad¬ 
vised  that  his  permit  to  remain  in 
Germany  was  to  be  rescinded.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  was  told  that  if  he  would 
leave  the  country  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks  he  would  be  readmitted.  He 
went  to  Copenhagen,  to  Oslo  and  then 
to  Stockholm.  When  permission  was 
sought  for  his  return  the  Berlin  au¬ 
thorities  rescinded  their  former  ruling 
and  agreed  to  his  return  for  an  eight- 
day  period  only,  just  sufficient  for  him 
to  obtain  whatever  personal  belong¬ 
ings  he  might  have  left  behind  and 
settle  any  business  affairs.  Mr. 
Tolischus  remains  as  correspondent 
for  the  Times  in  Stockholm. 

Otto  D.  Tolischus  was  born  Nov. 
20,  1890,  in  Russ,  in  the  Memel  terri¬ 
tory  belonging  to  Germany  before  the 
World  War  and  which  Germany  re¬ 
cently  took  from  Lithuania.  In  1907  he 
renounced  through  his  father  German 
citizenship  and  emigrated  to  America, 
where  he  worked  in  factories  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Trenton,  N.  J.,  while 
preparing  himself  for  college. 

He  entered  Columbia  School  of 
Journalism,  which  then  had  a  four- 
year  course,  on  its  opening  in  1912 
and  was  graduated  in  1916.  Follow¬ 
ing  graduation  he  began  his  news¬ 
paper  work  on  the  Cleveland  Press. 
where  he  started  as  cub  reporter  and 
left  as  managing  editor  in  1923.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War  he  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  training  cadre  of  Camp 
Gordon  near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  was 
designated  for  service  in  France  in 
November,  1918,  when  the  Armistice 
came. 

While  on  a  trip  to  Europe  in  1923, 
Mr.  Tolischus  decided  to  become  a 
foreign  correspondent  and  joined  the 
Berlin  staff  of  Universal  Service  un¬ 
der  Karl  H.  von  Wiegand.  Later  he 
became  Berlin  correspondent  for  Uni¬ 
versal  Service  and  International  News 
Service.  In  1931  he  was  transferred  to 
London  as  head  of  the  International 
News  Service  office  there. 

With  Timet  Since  1932 

After  a  year  in  London  he  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  became  a 
free-lance  magazine  writer.  But 
toward  the  end  of  1932  decisive  events 
appeared  imminent  in  Germany  and 
he  returned  to  that  country  and  early 
in  1933  became  a  member  of  the  Ber¬ 
lin  staff  of  the  New  York  Times,  in 
which  position  he  remained  until  re¬ 
cently.  From  Berlin  Mr.  Tolischus 
covered  the  rise  of  the  National  So¬ 
cialist  regime  and  the  expansion  of 


Croton  (Vt.)  Times,  another  weekly,  its  totalitarian  power,  writing  exten- 


and  returned,  after  several  months  of 
service  with  the  A.  E.  F.,  to  edit  it  for 
two  years.  While  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Vermont  he  worked  on 
the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press.  On 
his  graduation  in  1926,  he  joined  the 
New  Haven  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  two  years  later  went  to 
work  on  the  New  York  Telegram. 

Except  for  a  two-year  interval, 
1930-3^  when  he  left  the  paper  to 
become  secretary  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Power  Development  Commission,  he 
has  been  with  the  Telegram  and  the 
World-Telegram  since. 

Mr.  Heath,  who  was  bom  in  Lynn, 
Mass.,  in  18^,  was  married  to  Emily 
J.  Dodge  in  1923. 

They  have  one  daughter,  Nancy,  5 
years  old. 

Last  July  at  Atlantic  City  Mr. 
Heath  received  an  achievement  medal 
from  the  National  Headliners’  Club 
for  the  Manton  expose. 

Otto  Tolischus,  whose  correspon¬ 
dence  from  Germany  for  the  New 
York  Times  has  been  outstanding  for 
mamy  years,  now  is  stationed  in  Stock- 
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May  12-15  —  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  Spring 
conference,  Westchester  Coun¬ 
try  Club,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

May  12-18 — Colorado  News¬ 
paper  Week. 

May  13-14  —  Better  Business 
Bureaus,  annual  business-con¬ 
sumer  relations  conference, 
Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York. 

May  14-15 — Minnesota  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Assn.,  meeting, 
Nicolet  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

May  16-17 — American  Assn, 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  annual 
convention,  Waldorf  -  Astoria, 
New  York. 

May  19-21 — Iowa  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference, 
14th  annual,  Hotel  Martin,  Sioux 
City. 

May  19-21  — Newspaper  and 
Radio  Credit  Managers,  conven¬ 
tion,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

May  20-22— Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  annual 
convention.  Baker  Hotel,  Min¬ 
eral  Wells,  Texas. 

May  2(1-23  —  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Assn.,  mid-year  con¬ 
vention,  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

May  21-22  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  spring  meeting. 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

May  24-25  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
press  conference.  Dept,  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  State  College,  Nittany 
Lion  Inn,  State  College.  Pa. 


From  Schenectady  he  went  to  Ni 
York  City  and  from  there  for  a  brj 
time  to  South  America.  Retun:; 
he  went  to  Joplin,  Mo.,  to  serve  u 
mately  as  editor  both  of  the  Nc; 
Herald  and  the  Globe.  There  he  be! 
came  a  mentor  for  younger  newsp^r^l 
men  including  Ben  Reese,  now  m. 
aging  editor  of  the  P-D,  and  Wee;. 
Winans  Stout,  editor  of  the  Satur; 
Evening  Post. 

From  Joplin'  he  transferred  to  C; 
lumbus,  Ohio,  later  going  to  St.  Lici 
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as  a  feature  writer  on  the  old  slihjs  w( 


sively  on  its  economic,  political  and 
cultural  aspects. 

In  particular,  he  covered  the  Ger¬ 
man  angles  of  the  outbreak  of  the 


present  war,  made  extensive  trips 
throughout  Poland  during  the  German 
campaign  in  that  country  and  he  was 
before  Warsaw  when  Warsaw  fell. 

In  addition  to  writing  from  Ger¬ 
many,  Mr.  Tolischus  also  made  ex¬ 
tensive  studies  of  Poland  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  before  the  war  and  of  the 
Russian  advance  into  the  Baltic  dur¬ 
ing  the  war. 

Howard  on  P-D  Since  1919 

Bart  B.  Howard,  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  staff,  winner  of  the 
prize  for  distinguished  editorial  writ¬ 
ing,  went  to  work  at  $6  a  week  as  a 
cub  reporter  during  the  1890’s  be¬ 
cause  his  salary  of  more  than  $175  a 
month  as  a  professional  ball  player 
enabled  him  to  afford  the  luxury  of 
starting  in  a  profession. 

That  was  under  Ned  Mclncrowe, 
city  editor  of  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 
Gazette,  after  graduation  from  Wil¬ 
liams  College.  In  college  he  developed 
a  taste  for  literary  studies  that  has 
continued  to  the  present  and  has 
given  his  writings  a  touch  of  the 
classics  both  appropriate  and  pleasing. 
As  a  student  he  was  more  than  a 
book-worm  as  his  record  as  a  bril¬ 
liant  left-handed  second  baseman  at¬ 
tests. 
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Louis  Republic.  For  three  years  bj 
left  to  write  editorials  for  the  Oil? 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  rets.' 
ing  to  St.  Louis  in  1919  to  join  tj!j 
Post-Dispatch  staff. 

Born  in  North  Brookfield, 

May  13.  1871,  he  was  married  inJ“ 
lin  to  Miss  Ann  Picher.  They  haw 
daughter,  Virginia. 

Edmund  Duffy,  winner  of 
Pulitzer  awards  for  cartoorj 
studied  art  in  New  York  and  Pi:, 
and  has  contributed  to  many  ns 
zines,  in  addition  to  his  ncwsp, 
work.  His  work  is  known  for 
strength  and  simplicity. 

Bom  in  Jersey  City  March  1,  IS 
Mr.  Duffy  was  graduated  from  : 
primary  schools  there.  From  1914 
1919  he  studied  at  the  Art  Studc: 
League  with  George  Bridgman.  J 
Sloan  and  Boardman  Robinson. 

In  1919  and  1920  he  contril.- 
drawings  to  the  New  York  He 
Sunday  magazine  and  sports  seed 
and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  Sa: 
urday  magazine  and  sports  pages. ; 
side  illustrating  stories  for  ScribnerJ 
and  Century  magazines. 

Mr.  Duffy  went  to  study  in  Pari 
1920.  During  a  stay  in  London 
made  a  few  drawings  for  the  Lo  ;i 
Evening  News  and  contributed  dis. 
ings  to  the  Herald  Sunday  set.! 
fiom  Paris. 

Returning  to  the  United  States 
1922,  he  worked  for  the  Sunday  niaK 
zine  and  theatre  page  of  the  Broo'r.'.. 
Eagle.  He  was  editorial  cartoonist: 
the  New  York  Leader  during  its  sh 
life  in  1923.  He  then  returned  to 
Eagle  and  covered  the  Democratic  N': 
tional  Convention  at  New  York.  ^ 
has  been  with  the  Baltimore  Sun  8®™ 
more  than  15  years,  having  joined -P 
staff  in  1924. 

Mr.  Duffy  also  has  done  some  wr.  j 
ing  for  the  Sunpapers,  chiefly  rev.i 
of  books. 

Traveling  Scholarship  Awards 

In  addition  to  prizes  in  letters 
journalism,  the  three  annual  tra'e 
ing  scholarships  provided  for  by  -t  tion 
Pulitzer  Prize  fund  also  were  a  g  the 
nounced  Monday.  Each  is  '‘-•v 
$1,500  and  is  intended  to  give  > 
recipients  a  year’s  foreign  tra- 
They  were  won  by  David  D.  Nes'  ^ 
of  Richmond,  Cal.,  son  of  F.  S.  j 
som,  business  manager  of  the  j 
mond  Daily  Independent,  and  •'* . 
Newsom,  Ross  P.  Schlabach,  Jfi  f 
Newport  News,  Va.,  and  Miss  Nona  •' 
Baldwin  of  Montclair,  N.  J.  ^  j 
students  in  the  Graduate  Sdiool 
Journalism  at  Columbia.  ^ 

previous  winners  generally  have  g-  - 
to  Europe,  it  was  said  this  yeMS^--  * 
ners  probably  would  travel  in  j 
America.  \ 

Three  alternates  were  chosen  - 
the  scholarship  awards.  They  -- 
Miss  Ann  C.  Hicks  of  Boston  • , 
Anne  Boyer  of  Palo  Alto, 

Peter  B.  Greenough  of  Brou.-- 
Mass.  ^  I 

The  prizes  are  awarded  from  a 
set  up  by  the  late  Joseph  ho 

many  years  publisher  of  the 
York  World  and  the  St.  Louis 
Dispatch. 

TTie  advisory  board  this  y^  ' 
composed  of  Dr.  Butler,  acting 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Prize  Winning  Editorial 


Coliiomia  Decision  Holds 
Daily  in  Contempt  tor 
Certain  Published  Editorials 


WAsmNGTON,  D.  C.,  May  7 — ^The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  had  before  it  for  action 
week,  the  petition  of  the  Times- 
Mirror  Company  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
and  Managing  Editor  L.  D.  Hotchkiss, 
asking  review  of  California  court  de¬ 
join  tijeisions  holding  them  in  contempt  for 
publishing  editorials  which  the  state 
court  found  had  “a  reasonable  ten¬ 
dency  to  interfere  with  the  orderly 
administration  of  justice.” 

Supporting  the  Los  Angelas  Tivies 
and  Mr.  Hotchkiss  was  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
whose  brief  urged  the  high  court  not 
to  “suffer  the  press  to  be  fettered  by 
the  judiciary  upon  which  rests  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  reconcil¬ 
ing  its  own  independence  with  the 
commands  of  the  Constitution.” 

Claim  "Improper  Test" 

While  refusing  to  accept  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  holding  that  the  published  mat¬ 
ter  had  a  tendency  to  interfere  with 
the  courts,  the  petitioners  also  ad¬ 
vanced  the  argument  that  an  improper 
test  had  been  used,  and  that  “clear 
and  present  danger”  of  such  interfer¬ 
ence  should  be  required  to  be  shown 
before  a  conviction  might  be  sus¬ 
tained. 

Given  less  prominence  in  the  peti¬ 
tions  filed  with  the  Supreme  Coxirt 
but  regarded  as  important  from  a 
publishing  viewpoint  was  the  issue 
whether  a  newspaper  may  comment 
upon  the  wisdom  of  granting  proba¬ 
tion  to  convicted  persons  while  the 
application  for  probation  is  pending. 
In  the  Los  Angeles  case,  the  guilt  of 
two  sit-down  strikers  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  as  charged,  before  the  Times 
carried  its  editorial  captioned  “Pro¬ 
bation  for  Gorillas?”  Because  the  ap¬ 
plication  for  probation  had  not  been 
disposed  of,  the  California  court  re¬ 
garded  the  case  as  “pending”  litigation 
and  applied  the  accepted  conscription 
against  newspaper  comment  on  p)end- 
ing  cases,  designed  to  influence  the 
result  thereof. 

It  was  admitted  by  the  publishing 
irdi  '®'*'pany  and  the  managing  editor  that 
ihe  purpose  of  the  editorial  was  to 
trave  f^^t  the  trial  judge  “will  make 

bv  'j  **;*^*°'^®  mistake  if  he  grants  proba- 
iz  but  it  also  was  reminded  that 

wo::  ibe  district  attorneys  and  probation 
officers  make  a  practice  of  obtaining 
suggestions  from  many  sources  be¬ 
fore  recommending  to  the  court 
whether  such  an  application  be 
granted  or  denied. 

Editorial  Condemned 
On  that  point,  the  petition  for  cer¬ 
tiorari  states:  “This  editorial  is  con¬ 
demned  as  an  ‘approach  to  the  court,’ 
although  the  court  points  out  that  it 
K  not  improper  to  express  one’s  opin¬ 
ion  concerning  the  propriety  of  grant- 
, .  ing  probation  if  this  is  done  by  ob- 

Soui  serving  the  formality  of  submitting 

the  opinion  to  the  probation  officer, 
who  would  present  it  to  the  court.” 

Application  of  the  doctrine  laid 

down  by  the  California  court,  it  was 
argued,  would  delay  discussion  of 

public  questions  so  long  as  to  make 
such  ultimate  comment  lacking  in 
newsworthiness. 

_  Realizing,  it  appears  from  the  peti¬ 
tion,  that  a  person  convicted  in  a 
state  trial  court  may  later  obtain  re- 
'dew  in  the  state’s  appellate  tribunal, 
then  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  an  appropriate  case 
—even  obtain  re-hearing  after  the 
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THE  TEXT  of  one  of  the  editorials 

in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  that 
won  a  Pulitzer  prize  for  Bart  G.  How¬ 
ard,  as  it  appeared  March  17,  1939, 
follows: 

Europe's  Emperor 

The  massive  memory  of  Bismarck 
shrivels  in  the  blazing  sun  of  Adolf 
Hitler’s  conquests.  The  former  won 
by  “blood  and  iron,”  utilizing  intrigue 
as  a  preface.  The  latter  wins  by  stra¬ 
tegy  of  conference,  fortified  by  force, 
to  be  sure,  and  punctuated  by  the 
threat  of  marching  armies. 

Schuschnigg  is  summoned  to  Berch- 
tesgaden  for  an  afternoon  in  the  tor¬ 
ture  chamber,  and  Austria  is  ex¬ 
punged  from  the  map  while  Vienna 
becomes  Berlin’s  scrubwoman. 

How  many  a  plotting  hour  ticked 
secretly  across  the  clock  as  Hitler 
suggested  and  Henlein  acquiesced  may 
only  be  surmised.  But  at  last  the 
Sudeten  Germans,  under  superb 
coaching,  were  letter-perfect  in  their 
parts,  and  the  Reich  was  ready  to 
rescue  their  brothers  from  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  “ruthless  Czecho-Slovakia.” 
What  would  the  neighbors  say — the 
great  Powers  pledged  to  safeguard 
that  one  green  isle  of  democracy  in 
stormy  Central  Europe?  France  was 
explicitly  committed;  Russia  condi¬ 
tionally;  England  impliedly.  Cham¬ 
berlain  made  his  pilgrimage  to  the 
Fuehrer’s  mountain  retreat,  and  later, 
with  Daladier,  consented  to  the  pil¬ 
lage  of  the  little  Republic  at  Munich’s 
midnight. 

With  Austria  and  the  Sudetenland 
securely  possessed  and  the  plunder 
respectably  approved,  Herr  Hitler’s 
hunger  was  satisfied,  rapacity  was 
foresworn,  there  would  be  no  more 
raids  in  Europe.  "The  Sudetenland,” 
said  Hitler  at  the  Berlin  Sportspalast 
on  Sept.  26,  1938,  “is  the  last  terri¬ 
torial  demand  I  have  to  make  in 
Europe.”  And  in  an  earlier  Septem¬ 
ber  speech  at  Nuremberg,  he  said  he 
had  given  the  guaranty  to  Chamber- 
lain:  “We  do  not  want  any  Czechs 
any  more.” 

England  believed,  officially.  So  did 
France.  Russia  refused  to  be  de¬ 


ceived,  distrusting  Hitler’s  vow  and 
subsequently  impugning  the  motives 
of  both  Chamberlain  and  Daladier. 
Russia’s  suspicions  have  been  fright¬ 
fully  vindicated,  and  today  London 
and  Paris  join  with  Moscow  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  worthless  the  word  of  Hit¬ 
ler.  And  Mussolini’s  Rome,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  paper  axis,  sees  in 
the  once  barred  doors  of  the  Brenner 
pass  an  open  gateway  for  a  Colossus 
in  growing  pains. 

In  Dr.  Tiso  of  Slovakia,  Hitler  seems 
to  have  found  a  craftier  confederate 
than  Henlein  of  the  shriekingly  man¬ 
aged  Sudeten  affair.  Or  perhaps  Der 
Fuehrer  has  acquired  a  more  polished 
technique.  Surely  the  consummate 
skill  of  this  latest  coup,  that  caught 
the  world  flat-footed,  may  not  be  de¬ 
nied.  Machiavelli  could  write  it.  Hit¬ 
ler  does  it.  The  revolt  of  Slovakia, 
inspired,  promoted  and  directed  in 
Berlin,  is  a  masterpiece  of  statecraft. 
Moralists  may  deplore.  Lights  may 
burn  late  in  sleepless  chancelleries. 
The  thing  is  done.  A  fait  accompli, 
in  the  language  of  diplomacy,  and  the 
architect  of  the  German  Empire 
awakes  in  the  historic  castle  of  cen¬ 
turies-old  Prague  to  breakfast  con¬ 
tentedly  and  to  count  his  gains. 

He  counts  his  gains  realistically. 
Slovakia’s  independence  lived  but  a 
day.  Tiso,  the  politician,  may  now 
turn  back  to  the  priestly  beads  he 
seemingly  had  forsaken.  The  swas¬ 
tika  is  his  country’s  flag. 

What  a  vulturous  ides  of  March  for 
the  ravished,  murdered  homeland 
which  Masaryk’s  genius  had  guided 
into  the  stature  of  a  fine  nation!  The 
swastika  flies  over  Bohemia  and  Mo¬ 
ravia,  and  Hungary  comes  up  from 
the  south  to  seize  Carpatho-Ukraine, 
with  Poland  ghoulishly  hurrying  to 
the  feast  of  death. 

The  German  Empire,  territorially, 
is  mighty  today,  and  Hitler  has  inven¬ 
toried  the  spoils  with  barbaric  gusto. 

The  continental  balance  of  power, 
deftly  maintained,  with  grave  lapses, 
of  course,  by  Britain’s  ministerial  jug¬ 
glery.  trembles  under  the  tread  of 
Europe’s  Emperor. 


case  has  been  decided  in  the  Supreme 
Court — the  applicants  for  review  point 
out:  “Under  this  rule,  before  a  citi¬ 
zen  may  exercise  the  constitutional 
right  of  freedom  of  speech,  he  must 
determine  at  his  peril  either  that  the 
fate  of  a  defendant  has  been  finally 
determined,  or  that  his  language  may 
not  have  a  reasonable  tendency  to 
interfere  with  the  orderly  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice.  Such  standards  are  too 
vague  and  indeterminate  to  afford  a 
constitutional  basis  for  punishing  for 
a  claimed  abuse  of  the  exercise  of 
what  this  coxirt  recently  has  termed 
‘fundamental  personal  rights  and  lib¬ 
erties.’  The  ‘reasonable  tendency’  test 
amounts  merely  to  a  dragnet  which 
may  enmesh  anyone,  provided  only 
that  some  judge  may  conclude  that 
the  citizen  ought  to  have  foreseen  that 
his  words  might  have  a  reasonable 
tendency  to  interfere  with  the  or¬ 
dinary  administration  of  justice. 

Judicial  Censorship 
"...  This  nebulous  standard 
amounts  in  application  to  judicial  cen¬ 
sorship  of  comment,  written  or 
spoken,  upon  court  proceedings.  So 
serious  may  be  the  consequences  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  statement  concerning 
judicial  proceedings,  so  indefinite  is 
the  stage  or  zone  where  the  permis¬ 
sible  ‘point  of  finality’  is  reached,  and 
so  uncertain  will  be  the  average  citi¬ 
zen  whether  his  utterance  may  have 
a  reasonable  tendency  to  interfere  with 
the  orderly  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  that,  impelled  by  apprehensions 


of  criminal  prosecution,  he  will  re¬ 
main  mute  despite  his  constitutional 
right  of  freedom  of  assemblage  and 
discussion.” 

None  of  the  three  editorials  in  ques¬ 
tion  criticized  the  decision  arrived  at 
in  the  sit-down  strikers’  case,  nor  im¬ 
pugned  any  judge.  No  judge  before 
whom  the  related  criminal  cases  has 
been  tried  read  the  editorials  or  heard 
of  them,  or  complained  or  intimated 
that  he  was  embarrassed  by  them,  so 
far  as  the  record  is  concerned. 

STAR  WINS  SUIT 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  6 — Deciding 
an  issue  raised  for  the  first  time  here, 
the  District  of  Columbia  court  has 
held  the  Evening  Star  Newspaper 
Company  is  not  subject  to  damages  for 
injuries  suffered  by  an  individual 
struck  by  a  corporation-owned  truck 
which  has  been  commandeered  by 
police  to  give  chase  after  a  fugitive. 
A  delivery  truck  owned  by  the  Star 
but  under  the  domination  of  a  police 
officer  at  the  time,  injured  Peter  Bal- 
anovic,  who  filed  suit  against  the  news¬ 
paper. 

FINLEY  MEMORIAL 

A  committee  to  raise  $100,000  to 
endow  a  memorial  professorship  of 
American  citizenship  in  honor  of  the 
late  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  editor  emer¬ 
itus  of  the  New  York  Times,  at  Knox 
College,  Galesburg.  Ill.,  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  by  friends  of  the  editor,  it 
has  been  announced. 


Miss.  Governor 
And  Editor 
Battle  It  Out 

Major  Frederick  Sullens  and 
Gov.  Johnson.  Sexagenar¬ 
ians,  Fight  in  Hotel  Lobby 

Jackson,  Miss.,  May  6 — Governor 
Paul  B.  Johnson,  60,  and  Major  Fred¬ 
erick  Sullens,  63,  editor  of  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Daily  News,  bitter  anti-admin¬ 
istration  paper,  fought  it  out  in  the 
crowded  lobby  of  the  Walthall  Hotel 
Thursday  night.  May  2. 

^  Friends  of  both  parties  admitted  that 
the  governor  struck  Major  Sullens 
over  the  head  with  his  cane  when  they 
met  “man  to  man”  and  “face  to  face” 
in  the  hotel,  residence  of  Mr.  Sullens. 
Because  of  many  of  the  legislators  liv¬ 
ing  there  during  the  session  now  con¬ 
vened,  the  governor  usually  walked 
over  at  night  to  meet  with  the  mem¬ 
bers. 

Feud  Began  in  1931 

The  feud  between  the  two  men, 
prominent  in  Mississippi  public  life, 
began  in  1931  when  the  Daily  News 
bitterly  fought  the  gubernatorial 
candidacy  of  Mr.  Johnson.  As  a  result 
of  an  editorial  and  cartoon  on  one  of 
Mr.  Johnson’s  engagements  in  Jackson, 
suit  was  filed  against  the  Daily  News 
and  an  unannounced  settlement  made, 
with  a  front  page  apology  on  the  part 
of  the  paper. 

As  a  result  of  the  1939  campaign  in 
which  Mr.  Johnson  was  successful 
and  in  which  the  Daily  News  fought 
his  election,  there  is  pending  at  Car¬ 
rollton,  Miss,  (in  Carroll  County  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court),  a  $600,000  libel  suit  against 
the  Daily  News,  filed  by  R.  A.  Billups 
of  Greenwood,  Miss.,  friend  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  and  based  on  several  editorials 
linking  the  two  in  connection  with  the 
legislative  investigation  into  gasoline 
tax  evasions.  Mr.  Billups  was  found 
guilty  in  United  States  District  Court 
at  Shreveport,  La.,  and  was  sentenced 
to  one  year  in  jail  at  New  Orleans.  He 
was  pardoned  by  President  Roosevelt, 
chiefly  on  petition  of  Senator  T.  G. 
Bilbo,  junior  U.  S.  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  who  supported  Gov.  Johnson 
in  the  1939  contest. 

An  effort  will  be  made  by  the  Daily 
News  to  have  the  Billups  suit  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Federal  Court  (U.  S.  District, 
Southern  Mississippi  District)  at  Jack- 
son  when  it  is  called. 

Charges  Assassination  Attempt 

Major  Sullens  in  his  version  of  the 
fight,  asserted  that  the  governor  “sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  bodyguard”  hopped  from 
around  a  pillar  in  the  lobby  and  made 
a  “cowardly  attempt  to  assassinate  me 
from  the  rear”  by  hitting  him  on  the 
head  with  a  heavy  cane. 

Witnesses  said  both  grappled,  the 
governor  falling  over  a  chair,  breaking 
it,  and  that  Major  Sullens  pounded  up¬ 
on  him  and  pummeled  him  in  the  face. 

Major  Sullens  was  taken  to  a  hos¬ 
pital  where  no  fracture  of  the  skull 
was  noted.  His  face  was  scratched 
and  several  blows  landed  on  his  head. 

Governor  Johnson  left  the  hotel  for 
the  mansion,  a  block  from  the  hos¬ 
telry,  and  was  placed  in  bed.  His 
physical  condition  has  been  none  too 
strong  for  the  past  several  years. 

After  Johnson’s  election  and  inaug¬ 
uration,  Jan.  17,  1940,  the  Daily  News 
under  the  pen  of  Major  Sullens,  in¬ 
tensified  its  attack  on  the  governor, 
and  is  credited  with  partial  responsi¬ 
bility  for  legislative  blocks  put  in  the 
way  of  Governor  Johnson’s  so-called 
“average  man”  program.  It  was  these 
daily  editorial  blasts  that  continued  to 
agitate  the  feelings  between  the  two 
men. 
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APMembers  Asked 
To  Comment  on 
Publication  Hours 

Proposed  Change  Extends 
Evening  Report  to  7  P.M., 
Earliest  A.M.s  May  Publish 

A  letter  sent  to  the  entire  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  membership  May  7  by  the 
Hours  of  Publication  Committee  out¬ 
lined  the  change  in  by-laws  proposed 
by  the  board  of  directors  at  the  re¬ 
cent  annual  AP  meeting  in  New  York 
to  allow  later  use  of  the  news  report 
by  evening  papers  and  earlier  publi¬ 
cation  by  morning  dailies  with  AP 
news.  In  preparation  for  further  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  committee  2isked  for  “any 
expression  of  views  that  any  member 
cares  to  give.” 

Under  the  present  by-law,  evening 
papers  can  receive  for  publication 
only  bulletins  between  4  p.m.  and 
6  p.m.  and  nothing  at  all  of  the  AP 
report  after  6  p.m.,  while  morning 
papers  cannot  receive  the  repwrt  for 
publication  before  9  p.m.,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained.  “If  an  Associated  Press  paper 
wants  to  publish  an  edition  in  the  now 
forbidden  hours  (between  6  p.m.  and 
9  p.m.)  it  must  buy  another  news 
service,”  the  letter  stated. 

Standard  Time  in  All  Cases 

The  new  by-law  proposed  would 
move  the  hours  of  publication  for 
morning  papers  ahead  to  7  p.m.  and 
evening  papers  would  receive  the  full 
report  to  7  p.m.,  and  9  a.m.  would  be 
the  earliest  hour  for  publication  of 
an  afternoon  paper.  Out-of-city  edi¬ 
tions  of  morning  papers  could  not  be 
published  earlier  than  5  p.m.  with 
AP  news  if  the  suggested  change  is 
adopted.  Standard  time  would  apply 
in  the  place  of  publication  in  all  cases. 

Elxpressions  of  opinion  or  inquiries 
by  members  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
committee’s  chairman,  George  F. 
Booth,  publisher  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette. 

The  present  by-law  on  hours  of 
publication  reads  as  follows: 

“The  time  limits  for  the  receipt  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  news  by  members  shall  be  (stand¬ 
ard  time  in  all  cases  at  the  place  of  publi¬ 
cation)  as  follows:  Morning  papers  to  receive 
not  later  than  9  a.m.  and  to  publish  not  earlier 
than  9  p.m.,  except  that  for  editions  to  be 
circulated  only  outside  of  the  city  of  publi¬ 
cation  not  earlier  than  the  following  morning, 
morning  papers  may  publish  not  earlier  than 
5  p.m.  and  that  Sunday  editions  so  published 
may  be  circulated  in  the  city  of  publication 
after  8  p.m.  Saturday;  afternoon  papers  to 
receive  not  later  than  6  p.m.  and  to  publish 
not  earlier  than  9  a.m.,  the  service  to  after¬ 
noon  papers  between  4  p.m.  and  6  p.m.  to  l)e 
of  bulletin  character;  provided,  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  may  authorize  that  upon  extraor¬ 
dinary  occasions  The  Associated  Press  dis¬ 
patches  may  be  used  in  extra  editions  or  for 
bulletins  outside  of  the  hours  n.imed.” 

The  following  is  a  proposal  in  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  above  by-law: 

“The  time  limits  for  the  receipt  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  news  by  members  shall  be  (stand¬ 
ard  time  in  all  cases  at  the  place  of  publica¬ 
tion)  as  follows:  Morning  papers  to  receive 
not  later  than  9  a.m.  and  to  publish  not  earlier 
than  7  p.m.,  except  that  for  editions  to  be 
circulated  only  outside  of  the  city  of  publi¬ 
cation  not  earlier  than  the  following  morning, 
morning  papers  may  publish  not  earlier  than 
5  p.m.;  afternoon  papers  to  receive  not  later 
than  7  p.m.  and  to  publish  not  earlier  than 
9  a.m.;  provided,  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
may  authorize  that  upon  extraordinary  occa¬ 
sions  The  Associated  Press  dispatches  may 
be  used  in  extra  editions  or  for  bulletins  out¬ 
side  of  the  hours  named.” 

Competitive  Agencies  Benefit 

“There  cire  a  number  of  cities  in 
which  for  many  years  the  members 
who  subscribe  to  no  other  news  ser¬ 
vice  have  found  it  competitively  im¬ 
possible  to  adhere  to  the  hours  of 
publication  specified  in  the  by-laws 
because  other  newspapers  in  their 


PHILA,  CAMERAMEN  APE  MONKEYS  IN  CHASE 

PHILADELPHIA  news  cameramen  had  a  field  day  for  taking  unusual  action 
shots  May  6  when  15  monkeys  escaped  from  their  quarters  in  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Zoo  and  led  their  keepers  a  merry  chase  near  a  residential  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Although  the  simians  were  of  the  harmless  variety,  they  caused 
an  uproar  by  climbing  through  house  windows,  perching  on  chimneys,  jump¬ 
ing  over  and  around  trolley  cars  and  automobiles  and  disrupting  an  other¬ 
wise  peaceful  recess  period  for  1,000  youngsters  of  a  public  school.  And  the 
photographers’  antics  in  attempting  to  get  unusual  pictures  were  just  as 
funny.  There  were  almost  as  many  photographers  as  monkeys  on  the  scene 
and  all  the  newspapers  carried  good  shots  of  the  chase.  The  cameramen  who 
aped  the  monkeys  for  the  sake  of  good  pictures  were  Joseph  Desiderio,  Alfred 
De  Lardi  and  James  McAllister  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Norman  Mevius, 
Evening  Ledger;  Charles  James,  Record;  Joseph  McQuinn,  Daily  News; 
Dominick  Lagotto,  Evening  Bulletin;  Samuel  Myers,  Times  Wide  World;  and 
William  Springfield,  Acme. 

TOPEKA  FIGHTS  CHAPMAN  APPEAL 

TOPEKA,  KAN.,  May  6 — A  motion  of  the  city  to  dismiss  the  appeal  of 
E.  B.  Chapman,  editorial  writer  for  the  Topeka  State  Journal,  from  the 
action  of  Police  Judge  Peter  Caldwell  in  finding  him  guilty  of  contempt  of 
court  was  filed  May  2  with  Judge  George  A.  Kline  of  the  district  court  by 
Mark  Bennett,  city  attorney.  The  city  motion  to  dismiss  the  appeal  was 
based  on  the  declaration  that  the  district  court  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
case.  Judge  Caldwell  fined  Chapman  $25  when  the  writer  refused  under 
subpoena  to  reveal  to  Bennett  the  sources  of  any  information  he  might  have 
of  liquor  violations  in  Topeka. 

CALVERT  USING  4  ADS  PER  MONTH  CONSISTENTLY 

AN  INCREASE  of  116%  over  last  May  in  newspaper  advertising  for  Calvert 
“Reserve”  and  “Special”  is  the  feature  of  the  May  advertising  program 
of  Calvert  Distillers  Corporation,  Jim  Johnson,  advertising  manager,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Continuing  its  “protective  blending”  campaign,  Calvert 
will  use  290  papers  in  250  cities  as  the  backbone  of  its  program  and  ads  up 
to  750  lines  in  size  will  run.  May  will  mark  the  fourth  successive  month 
in  which  foiu’  insertions  per  month  will  have  appeared.  Color  ads  in  two 
national  weeklies,  transit  and  outdoor  advertising  will  be  used  also. 

PROPOSE  NATION-WIDE  MEAT  CAMPAIGN 

THE  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers,  Chicago,  this  week  announced  plans 
for  nation-wide,  long  range  advertising  and  merchandising  program  to 
promote  the  healthful  qualities  of  meat  and  its  place  in  a  balanced  diet.  A 
substantial  part  of  the  advertising  will  be  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  ac¬ 
cording  to  George  A.  Schmidt,  chairman  of  the  board,  and  president  of  Stahl- 
Meyer,  Inc.,  New  York.  The  national  advertising  campaign  was  proposed  by 
G.  E.  Swift,  chairman  of  the  Institute’s  committee  on  public  relations.  Ap¬ 
pointment  of  an  agency  is  to  be  made. 

4-A  TO  HEAR  VAN  ZEELAND  AND  CHAPMAN 

DR.  PAUL  VAN  ZEELAND,  former  Premier  of  Belgium,  will  be  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  to  be  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  May  17.  John  F.  Chapman, 
foreign  editor  of  Business  Week,  now  en  route  to  the  United  States  via  Atlan¬ 
tic  Clipper,  will  report  in  person  his  observations  on  the  European  situation. 


fields,  having  competing  news  ser¬ 
vices,  have  been  utilizing  such  other 
news  services  for  editions  outside  of 
the  hours  named,”  the  letter  to  AP 
members  says  in  part. 

“In  order  to  meet  their  local  situa¬ 
tions  and  to  avoid  violation  of  the  by¬ 
laws,  members  have  also  had  to 
subscribe  to  opposition  news  services 
at  great  expense  to  themselves  and 
to  the  advantage  of  the  opposition 
news  services,  which  restrict  their 
clients  to  no  hours  of  publication 
whatever.  Such  editions  are  therefore 
appearing,  the  competitive  news  agen¬ 
cies  being  the  beneficiaries. 

“The  Committee  is  desirous  of  func¬ 
tioning  efficiently  to  help  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  an  understanding  of  the 
problem,  and  to  that  end  will  appre¬ 
ciate  expressions  of  opinions  or  in¬ 
quiries,  which  latter  the  Committee 
will  undertake  to  answer  in  due 
course.” 

Members  of  the  special  commitee 
composed  of  four  evening  paper 
members,  four  morning  paper  mem¬ 
bers,  and  three  members  concerned 
with  the  publication  of  combined 
morning  and  evening  papers  are  as 
follows: 

Morning  papers — Julius  Ochs  Ad¬ 
ler,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times;  W.  R. 
Mathews,  Tucson  Arizona  Star;  Je¬ 
rome  D.  Barnum,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Standard;  J.  N.  Heiskell,  Little 
Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette. 

Afternoon  papers — Frank  S.  Baker, 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  Ledger;  Talbot  Pat¬ 


rick,  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News-Argus; 
Hulbert  Taft,  Cincinnati  Times-Star; 
Arthur  R.  Treanor,  Saginaw  (Mich.) 
News. 

Papers  publishing  24  hours  —  Mr. 
Booth;  G.  Barry  Bingham,  Louisville 
Times;  Frank  D.  Throop,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star. 

COMBINATION  RATE 

Effective  May  1,  the  Sawyer  Fergu¬ 
son  Walker  Co.  has  been  appointed 
national  advertising  representatives  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 
as  well  as  for  the  News  Leader,  which 
this  company  has  represented  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Following  a  recent  state¬ 
ment  of  intention  to  merge  made  by 
both  papers,  an  announcement  is  be¬ 
ing  made  that  on  Aug.  1  national  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  sold  in  the  two  news¬ 
papers  on  a  combination  basis. 

CHANGES  NAME 

Raymond  Spector,  president,  Austin 
&  Spector  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  ad 
agency,  announced  this  week  that, 
effective  June  1,  the  name  of  the  com¬ 
pany  will  be  changed  to  Raymond 
Spector  Co.,  Inc.  There  is  no  change 
in  management,  offices  or  personnel. 

N.  Y.  AGENCY  MOVES 

Cowan  &  Dengler,  Inc.,  New  York 
agency,  moved  April  25  to  its  new  of¬ 
fices  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company  building  at  527  Fifth 
Avenue. 


Mo.  High  Court 
To  Review 
P-D  Contempt  Cast 

Press  Association  Gets  Righ 
to  Intervene  .  . .  Judge  Rove 
Charges  Criminal  Libel 

St.  Louis,  May  7 — The  Supre.^ 
Court  of  Missouri  agreed  today  to 
view  the  conviction  and  fine  of  $2.t" 
for  contempt  of  court  by  Circuit  Jud. 
Thomas  J.  Rowe  of  the  Pulitzer  P.  ■ 
lishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  P,  -. 
Dispatch,  by  issuing  a  writ  of  t  urtio: 
returnable  June  5.  Judge  Rowe  had 
opposed  granting  the  writ. 

The  high  court  at  the  same  tke 
granted  leave  to  the  Missouri  Presi 
Association  to  intervene  in  the  cases 
amicus  curiae  and  filed  the  sugge- 
tions  presented  recently  by  counsel 
for  the  organization.  Judge  Rowe 
summarily  denied  the  association  rigfc; 
to  intervene  before  he  heard  the  case 

In  his  action  April  3,  in  addition  to 
the  fine  of  the  corporation  he  assessed 
jail  sentences  and  fines  against  RaJpt 
Coghlan,  editor  of  the  editorial  page, 
and  Daniel  R.  Fitzpatrick,  cartoonk 
The  whole  sensational  case,  now  at¬ 
tracting  nation-wide  interest,  grew 
out  of  publication  of  two  cartoons  and 
an  editorial  criticizing  Judge  Rowe 
for  dismissing  without  trial  an  ex¬ 
tortion  charge  against  State  Repre¬ 
sentative  Edward  M.  Brady. 

Judge  Charges  Criminal  Libtl 

Last  night,  prior  to  the  court’s  rul¬ 
ing,  Judge  Rowe  was  at  a  St.  Louis 
Bar  Association  dinner.  The  Post- 
Dispatch  today  quotes  him  as  saying 
there  that  “I’m  going  to  pour  it  on  the 
Post-Dispatch.  The  contempt  case  is 
just  the  beginning — just  a  part  of  it 
I'm  going  to  have  the  June  grand 
jury  look  into  all  this  criminal  libe. 
they’ve  been  printing.  Not  civil  libel, 
criminal.  I’ll  give  them  all  the  jury 
trials  they  want.  Maybe  Mr.  Pulitzer 
will  be  indicted.  How  will  he  like 
that?” 

Coghlan  and  Fitzpatrick  were  re¬ 
leased  on  $500  bonds  the  day  of  theu 
conviction,  also  returnable  June  5 
On  or  before  that  date,  under  the  high 
tribunal’s  order  of  today,  the  entire 
record  of  the  proceeding  before  Judge 
Rowe  will  be  filed  with  the  Supreme 

Court.  Within  the  same  time  limit  the 

sheriff  of  St.  Louis  must  file  a  state¬ 
ment  why  the  two  should  not  be  re¬ 
leased  from  his  custody  without  fur¬ 
ther  requirement  of  bond. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  the  courts 
business  the  certiorari  and  hab® 
corpus  cases  will  be  set  for  a  hearmi 
at  the  September  term  of  the  Supreme 
Court  en  banc.  The  cases  may  be 
consolidated,  but  such  action  has  not 
as  yet  been  taken.  ,  { 

In  the  certiorari  case,  after  hearmS 
by  the  court  en  banc.  Judge  Rowes 
fine  against  the  Pulitzer  Publishing 
Co.  may  either  be  affirmed  or  ov^ 
ruled.  In  the  habeas  corpus  case,  the 
two  individual  defendants  may  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Sheriff’s  custody  or  re¬ 
leased  outright. 

F.  W.  KELLOGGS  FETE 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  William 
logg  (Florence  May  Scripps) 
their  golden  wedding  anniversary 
8  with  a  reception  and  garden 
at  their  Altadena,  Cal.,  home,  to  wlu  ■ 
300  friends  were  invited.  Until  he  r^ 
tired  several  years  ago  Mr. 
had  owned  and  established  a  j 
of  newspapers  in  the  middle  west 
California.  Among  them  were 
San  Francisco  Call,  Los  Angeles  W 
press,  and  a  chain  of  small-city  j 
later  sold  to  Col.  Ira  Copley. 
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At  the  speakers'  table  for  the  dedication  banquet  of  William  J.  Murphy  Hall,  new  University  of  Minnesota  journalism  building,  were,  left  to  right:  Mrs.  George  B.  Bickelhaupt; 
George  B.  Bickelhaupt,  publisher,  Minneapolis  Tribune;  Dean  Walter  C.  Coffey,  university  department  of  agriculture;  James  Russell  Wiggins,  managing  editor,  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press;  Mrs.  Herman  Roe;  Charles  V.  Warren,  PWA  representative;  Mrs.  Guy  Stanton  Ford;  Fred  B.  Snyder,  member  board  of  regents  who  delivered  the  dedicatory 
address;  Mrs.  Ralph  D.  Casey;  Lee  A  White,  Detroit  News,  who  delivered  principal  address;  President  Guy  Stanton  Ford  of  the  university,  who  presided;  Mrs.  Kingsley  H.  Murphy; 
Herman  Roe,  publisher.  Northfleld  (Minn.)  News;  Mrs.  Fred  B.  Snyder;  Maurice  Johnson,  Kansas  City,  president  of  journalism  alurrtnl  association;  Stewart  McClendon,  student 
president,  university  board  In  control  of  student  publications;  John  Cowles,  president,  Minneapolis  Star  Journal;  Dean  John  T.  Tate,  college  of  science,  literature  and  the  arts. 


Murphy  Hall  Dedicated 
At  University  of  Minnesota 

Named  in  Honor  of  William  J.  Murphy  Whose 
Bequest  Helped  Construct  Building  .  .  . 
Program  in  Conjunction  with  Short  Course 


MINNEAPOLIS,  May  &— The  journal¬ 
ism  department  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota — rededicated  to  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  democracy — today  was  es¬ 
tablished  officially  in  its  new  home, 
William  J.  Murphy  Hall,  following  a 
week-end  dedication  program  which 
was  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
school’s  twenty-fourth  annual  short 
course  for  editors. 

The  new  journalism  building  is 
named  in  honor  of  the  late  William  J. 
Murphy,  publisher  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  from  1891  to  1918,  income 
from  whose  $350,000  bequest  to  the 
department  was  combined  with  PWA 
and  student  publications’  funds  to 
build  the  $275,000  plant. 

Host  at  the  three-day  short  course 
was  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  News¬ 
papers  organization. 

250  Editors  Present 

Outstanding  spokesmen  from  every 
phase  of  the  American  journalistic 
world  addressed  the  dedicatory  and 
other  sessions,  while  messages  of  con¬ 
gratulations  to  Dr.  Ralph  Casey,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  journalism  department, 
and  other  school  officials  came  from  a 
large  number  of  other  leading  figures 
in  the  publishing  and  writing  field. 

More  than  250  editors  heard  many 
problems  and  many  phases  of  journal¬ 
ism  discussed  by  the  guest  speakers. 

Principal  theme  which  ran  through 
almost  every  address,  regardless  of 
subject,  was  the  need  for  a  strong 
fight  for  the  preservation  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  freedom. 

Blducators,  students  and  friends  of 
the  late  publisher  together  with  the 
editor-delegates  attending  the  short 
course,  heard  Mr.  Murphy  eulogized  as 
a  man  who  foresaw  the  future’s  needs 
and  the  desirability  of  complete  and 
thorough  training  of  young  men  and 
women  desirous  of  going  into  the 
newspaper  field. 

To  the  dedication  address  of  Fred 
H  Snyder,  member  of  the  university 
board  of  regents  and  an  old  associate 
of  the  donor,  Kingsley  H.  Murphy, 
apn  of  the  benefactor  Tribune  execu¬ 
tive,  delivered  the  response. 

Murphy's  Son  Responds 
^  to  thank  the  university  for 
the  distinguished  honor  conferred  up¬ 
on  my  father,”  he  said.  “It  means 
his  name  always  will  be  identified 
With  it  and  his  achievements  in  jour¬ 
nalism  never  will  be  forgotten. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  world 


has  there  been  such  a  fight  for  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  as  we  have  today.  The 
newspapers  of  America  have  played 
a  vital  part  in  establishing  free  speech. 
I  am  sure  this  school  will  contribute 
much  for  those  principles.” 

Among  those  who  spoke  briefly  in 
greeting  were  Charles  V.  Warren,  of 
PWA  regional  headquarters,  Chicago, 
who  described  the  new  edifice  as  an 
outstanding  building,  without  an  equal 
in  the  universities  of  the  country 
where  the  federal  government  has 
given  construction  aid;  and  Herman 
Roe,  publisher  of  the  Northfleld 
(Minn)  News  and  chairman  of  the 
Minnesota  Editorial  Association’s  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  committee. 

Main  speaker  at  the  dedication  ban¬ 
quet  was  Lee  A  White,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director,  Detroit  News,  whose 
address  was  on  “The  Press  and  the 
Public.” 

Praises  Journalism  Training 

First,  answering  critics  of  journal¬ 
ism  schools  who  scoff  at  the  value  of 
theoretical  and  “practice”  training  of¬ 
fered  there,  he  asserted:  “I  believe 
that  those  who  have  earnestly  under¬ 
taken  preparation  for  life  in  well- 
administered  schools  of  journalism  of¬ 
fer  the  employing  newspaper  the  most 
promising  investment  opportunity  and 
offer  the  patronizing  public  the  best 
prospect  of  intelligent  and  satisfying 
service.” 

Then,  pointing  out  that  the  capacity 
of  the  press  to  function  well,  and  for 
the  public  good,  is  determined  largely 
by  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward 
it,  he  cautioned,  “we  have  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  press  as  an  institution,  as 
well  as  our  own  individual  properties, 
to  guard  and  defend. 

“We  suffer,  it  would  seem,”  he  went 
on,  “not  because  the  public  has  so 
low  a  concept  of  our  capacities  but 
because  the  public  expects  so  much 
of  us;  and  because  so  few  excepting 
ourselves  Know  the  limitations  and 
stresses  under  which  we  labor.  .  .  . 

“The  public  does  not  know  the  ob¬ 
stacles  of  self-interest  that  are  delib¬ 
erately  put  in  the  way  of  the  news¬ 
paper  man.  it  does  not  know  how  fre¬ 
quently  we  are  the  victims  of  the  falli¬ 
bility  of  human  witnesses. 

“It  does  not  comprehend  the  miracles 
quite  casually  performed  by  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  discover,  sift, 
evaluate,  write,  transmit,  edit,  com¬ 
pose,  stereotype,  print  and  distribute 


the  history  of  the  world  for  a  day, 
that  very  day. 

The  Will  to  Believe 

“The  public  is  unaware  of  the 
strength  of  the  will  to  believe,  and  so 
while  castigating  the  press  for  its 
deficiencies,  persists  in  believing 
glamorous  untruths  fed  it  by  pseudo¬ 
historians.” 

Mr.  White  continued:  “Forgetting 
that  error  is  con.spicuous  and  holds  its 
place  in  memory,  but  that  accuracy  is 
expected  and  occasions  no  comment, 
the  public  will  find  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  guilty  of  mendacity  and  be¬ 
trayal  of  trust  if  it  discovers  a  dem¬ 
onstrable  error  among  several  thou¬ 
sand  statements  of  fact.  .  .  . 

“Not  that  we  are  never,  or  seldom, 
culpable.  .  .  .  But  since  suspicion  and 
misunderstanding  are  the  offspring,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  something  more 
than  an  apologetic  manner  of  dealing 
with  them  must  be  developed. 

“If  we  of  the  press  are  to  sustain 
the  people  in  their  quest  for  indisput¬ 
able  facts  and  valid  opinions;  if  we  are 
to  divert  their  minds  from  areas  of 
misinformation  and  prejudice,  then 
we  must  evidence  our  purpose  by  the 
zeal  with  which  we  seek  to  discover 
the  truth,  and  by  the  dispassion  and 
impartiality  with  which  we  present  it 
in  the  columns  of  the  public  press.” 

Other  Speakers 

Other  speakers  at  first  day  sessions 
of  the  short  course  included  Dean 
Kenneth  Olson,  of  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  university; 
Dr.  Frank  L.  Mott,  director  of  school 
of  journalism.  State  University  of 
Iowa,  and  Dean  Vernon  McKenzie,  of 
University  of  Washington  journalism 
school.  (See  El&P,  May  4,  page  14.) 

At  Friday  sessions,  Philip  S.  Rose, 
editor  the  Country  Gentleman  since 
1927,  spoke  on  how  to  win  and  hold 
readers.  His  formula:  “Tell  the  news 
— and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may.  You  can’t  build  a  newspaper 
on  features — comic  strips  and  column¬ 
ists  and  fiction  stories — if  you  don’t 
have  the  news.” 

Of  “The  Future  of  Journalism,” 
Bruce  Bliven,  editor.  New  Republic, 
stated,  “It  certainly  has  none  unless 
democracy  can  be  kept  alive  in  the 
world.” 

Arthur  Robb,  editor  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  and  F.  Edward  Hebert, 
city  editor  of  the  “Long-machine 
busting”  New  Orleans  States,  shared 
speaking  honors  at  the  annual  short 
course  banquet  May  3. 

Mr.  Hebert  gave  a  detailed  account 
of  the  methods  by  which  his  news¬ 
paper  collected  evidence  and  insti¬ 
tuted  successful  court  procedure  to 
smash  the  Louisiana  political  machine 
which  was  the  heritage  of  the  late 
Senator  Huey  Long. 

“None  of  this,”  Hebert  said,  “could 
have  been  accomplished  without  a 
free  press.” 

Other  short  course  speakers  touched 


on  various  other  allied  subjects. 

Floyd  Hockcnhull,  editor  of  Circu¬ 
lation  Management,  spoke  on  “Profit¬ 
able  Circulatiffln  Methods.”  J.  R.  Wig¬ 
gins,  managing  editor,  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press,  discussing  “Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Press,”  declared  that 
many  newspapers  are  still  not  doing 
justice  to  a  subject  of  universal  im¬ 
portance,  farm  news.  Mr.  Wiggins 
substituted  for  Clifford  V.  Gregory, 
associated  editor,  Wallace's  Farmer 
and  Iowa  Homestead,  who  was  ill. 

John  Stuart  Martin,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Time  magazine,  asserted:  “The 
newspaper  is  a  sacred  trust  and  a 
perilous  burden.”  Among  the  other 
spieakers  were  Howard  Blakeslee, 
science  editor.  Associated  Press,  who 
urged  expansion  in  the  field  of  science 
writing;  Prof.  C.  R.  F.  Smith,  of  Louis¬ 
iana  State  university,  who  spoke  on 
increasing  interest  in  rural  corre¬ 
spondence;  George  W.  Greene,  editor 
of  Waupun  (Wis.)  Leader-News, 
“Building  Seasonal  Advertising;”  and 
Howard  W.  Palmer,  publisher,  Green¬ 
wich  (Conn.)  Press  and  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  president,  who  dis¬ 
cussed  “Surveying  Your  Town:  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Reader  Interest  Sur¬ 
veys.” 

Allen  E.  McGowan,  field  manager 
of  the  Minnesota  Editorial  association, 
delivered  his  semi-annual  report  on 
association  affairs. 

■ 

Adonis  Indictment 
Follows  Post  Series 

Joe  Adonis,  Brooklyn  underworld 
and  political  leader,  surrendered  to 
police  Thursday  after  a  nationwide 
search  following  his  indictment  by  a 
Brooklyn  grand  jury  for  extortion, 
kidnapping  and  assault. 

Adonis  was  named  several  weeks 
ago  by  Edward  P.  Flynn,  in  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  New  York  Post,  as 
the  “boss  of  the  Brooklyn  underworld 
and  its  political  protector”  calling  him 
the  head  man  in  a  racket  murder  ring 
uncovered  there.  (See  E  &  P,  April 
20.  page  34.) 

District  Attorney  O’Dwyer  had 
stated  he  knew  who  the  head  of 
“Murder,  Inc.”  was  but  had  declined 
to  name  him.  The  Post  articles  did 
that  and  within  two  weeks  after  the 
first  article  appeared  Adonis  was  be¬ 
ing  sought  by  police. 

■ 

STRIKE  ENDED 

Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Guild  strike 
at  the  Huntington  Park  (Cal.)  Bulle¬ 
tin,  a  bi-weekly,  ended  recently  with 
the  return  to  work  of  seven  em¬ 
ployes  who  left  their  jobs  Sept.  9. 
1939.  Terms  of  the  strike  settlement, 
made  public  by  Tom  O'Connor,  guild 
president,  and  H.  L.  Seybold,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bulletin  Publishing  Co., 
included:  guild  shop,  salary  increases, 
two  weeks  severance  pay  for  every 
year  of  .service. 


EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHER  IvQli 


Webb  Miller  Killed  in 
London  Railroad  Accident 


and  frequently  he  got  through  with  other  dictator,  who  became  his  friend 
it  to  the  outside  world,  hours  ahead  for  life.  The  man  was  Primo  de 


of  anyone  else. 

Born  on  Michigan  Form 


Rivera. 

In  1930,  Miller  made  one  of  the 


Webb  Miller  was  born  on  a  tenant  t"P®  ^ 

farm  near  Pokagon,  Mich.  He  lived  ^ 


Famous  United  Press  War  Correspondent,  48, 
Found  Lying  Beside  Tracks  .  .  .  Had 
Fallen  From  Moving  Train 


on  farmsteads  in  that  vicinity  whUe  12.000-mile  trip  through  16 

attending  grade  school.  He  walked  countries  to  India  to  cover  the  civil 


five  miles  daily  to  Dowagiac  High  disobedience  campaign  and  coinci- 


School  where  he  was  a  star  back  on  dent  bloody  rioting  for  mdependence 
the  football  team  and  a  quarter-miler  I*'  India,  Miller  met  and  talked  wth 


on  the  track  team.  His  first  news- 

paper  work  was  writing  high  school  Mahatma  M.  K.  Gandhi.^  Gandhi 


DEATH  found  Webb  Miller,  famous  Miller  summarized  his  own  career  sports  for  the  Dowagiac  Daily  News,  inscribed  his  name  in  Millers  cigars 


war  correspondent  for  the  United  in  1936  in  his  autobiography,  “I  Found 
Press,  not  in  the  high  altitudes  of  No  Peace.”  No  better  words  than  his 


Ethiopia  where  it  had  almost  caught  own  can  describe  his  life.  He  wrote  steamboat  on  Diamond  Lake,  Mich 
up  with  hir^,  not  in  Spain  where  he  in  his  book  that  he  had  “a  grandstand  Then  he  became  a  rural  school  teach- 
had  encountered  it  again,  and  not  in  seat  at  the  most  momentous  show  in  er  and  later,  determined  to  fulfill  his 
Finland  where  he  witnessed  its  de-  history.”  ambition  to  be  a  writer,  went  to  Chi- 


After  graduating  from  high  school  condition  that  the  case  would 

he  got  a  job  working  on  a  passenger  iicver  again  be  used  for  cigarets.  On 


steamboat  on  Diamond  Lake,  Mich.  return  trip  to  Europe.  Miller 

Then  he  became  a  rural  school  teach-  halted  in  Palestine.  Egypt.  Greece, 
er  and  later,  determined  to  fulfill  his  Turkey  and  Rumania,  interviewing 


struction,  but  in  a  prosaic  accident  Webb  Miller  s  30  years  of  news-  cago  and  became  a  police  reporter 


some  time  Tuesday  night  near  a  rail-  paper  reporting  carried  him  from  a  in  1912. 


road  junction  near  London. 

Webb  Miller  was  48  years  old  and 
at  the  height  of  his  career.  He  had 
already  lived  a  full,  colorful  life  cov¬ 
ering  four  of  the  world’s  major  con¬ 
flicts  but  his  career  gave  promise  of 
great  things  still  to  come. 

Last  Story  Wednesday 

He  had  been  covering  the  furious 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
Tuesday  over  Prime  Minister  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  war  policy  in  Norway.  His 
last  story  describing  that  debate  ap¬ 
peared  in  New  York  papers  Wednes¬ 
day  morning. 

According  to  his  London  office, 
where  he  was  general  European  man¬ 
ager  for  the  UP  when  not  covering 
some  exciting  news  front.  Miller  was 
in  good  spirits  when  he  left  his  office 
on  Bouverie  Street  at  7  p.m.  He  tele¬ 
phoned  back  there  at  9  p.m.  to  say  he 
was  going  to  the  country  to  get  a 
good  night’s  rest  before  returning  to 
Commons  for  the  continuation  of  the 
debate. 

His  body  was  found  early  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  alongside  the  railroad 


In  his  first  year  he  covered  33  mur¬ 
ders  and  SIX  executions  by  hanging. 


the  chief  political  figures. 

Flew  400,000  Miles 

Flying  was  Miller's  favorite  method 
of  getting  to  the  scene  of  a  big  storjv 
In  all,  he  covered  about  400,000  flying 


In  1916  Miller  went  to  Mexico  to  miles  in  the  course  of  his  reportorial 
cover  the  Pershing  expedition  against  duties.  He  flew  the  Atlantic  twice,  by 
the  bandit,  Pancho  Villa.  It  was  dirigible  and  airplane.  He  was  on 
while  on  the  border  that  Miller  the  maiden  voyage  of  the  dirigible 
started  to  work  for  the  United  Press.  Hindenberg  from  Germany  to  Lake- 


After  a  year  there,  he  was  sent  to  hurst. 


Mexico  City,  thence  to  Chicago,  New  Miller  scored  one  of  his  greatest 


York  and  Washington,  where  he  was  journalistic  feats  at  the  start  of  Italy’s 
assigned  to  report  the  Senate  and  the  invasion  of  Ethiopia  in  1935.  He  strad- 
state  department.  died  the  sand-bagged  parapet  atop  a 


In  1917,  the  United  Press  sent  him  mountain  in  northern  Ethiopia  the 
to  London  and  it  was  there,  during  morning  of  Oct.  3.  1935,  and 


the  last  World  War  years,  that  he  watched  the  Italian  advance  into  the 
had  his  first  taste  of  reporting  from  country. 


a  city  under  the  constant  threat  of  He  then  forged  ahead  with  the  Italian 


air  raids.  He  went  to  Ireland  often  forces  and  was  the  first  correspondent 

during  the  Sinn  Fein  uprising  and  of  any  nationality  to  reach  Aduwa. 

visited  the  British  front.  the  Ethiopian  “Holy  City,”  as  it  fell  to 

To  the  Front  in  1918  the  invaders.  . 

Miller  returned  from  Ethiopia  a 
very  sick  man  and  stated  it  had  been 


A  year  later  he  joined  the  Paris 
bureau  of  the  United  Press,  and  was 


UUXCCtU  lllC  X  ICTM,  oitvt  woo  1  .  „ 

a  war  correspondent  on  the  American  *  o  g  es  assignmen 


front  during  the  battles  of  the  sum-  In  .1937,  he  made  a  lengthy  visit  to 


Webb  Miller 


mer  and  fall  of  1918.  He  was  the  only  Russia  and  wrote  a  series  of  six 


correspondent  to  witness  the  after- 
math  of  the  armistice  from  an  air- 


censored  dispatches  on  the  results  of 
the  Soviet  “purges.”  He  revealed 


at  Claph^  Junction,  four  Chicago  police  ^at  to  the  capiUls  how  Josef  Stalin’s  “blood  purges' 

Litside  of  Charing  Cross.  of  the  world  and  to  the  front-lines  h-ont  lines  as  the  fighting  ceased.  swept  through  all  classes;  how  Stalin 


miles  outside  of  Charing  Cross.  of  the  worl 

The  verdict  of  Coroner  Hervey  of  the  wars 
Wyatt  after  the  inquest  held  Wednes-  He  saw  ki 


Wyatt  after  the  inquest  held  Wednes-  He  saw  kings  and  dictators  rise  and  j  tion-  of  declinine  industrial  oroduc- 

day  in  Battersea  Mortuary  was  “ac-  fall;  he  saw  the  start  and  finish  of  of  the  Paris  United  Russian  standard  of  liv- 


During  the  four  years  after  1921  he  guarded  against  assassina- 


cidental  death”  caused  by  a  fractur^  wars  and  revolutions;  he  saw  peace  Press  bureau.  At  the  Cannes  Confer 


skull.  Police  believed  Miller,  intend¬ 
ing  to  change  trains  at  Clapham.  had 


made  and  scrapped. 


ence,  in  January,  1922,  he  met  a  man 


Miller  was  a  soft-spoken  man  of  who  later  was  to  become  a  dictator 


stepped  off  the  moving  train  before  it  medium  height  and  inclined  to  be  —Benito  Mussolini.  They  were  fel- 


was  in  the  station.  Blackout  restric-  slender.  He  did  not  appear  to  have  low  reporters  covering  the  confer 


Spanish  War 

Then  came  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
with  Miller  again  on  the  front  cov- 


tions  require  that  lights  of  trains  be  the  constitution  that  would  enable  ence.  Ten  years  later  Miller  inter-  ering  the  fall  of  the  Alcazar 


extinguished  when  approaching 
station. 


him  to  scurry  around  the  world,  risk-  viewed  Mussolini 
ing  the  fevers  of  India  and  the  rigors  Venezia  in  Rome. 


ewed  Mussolini  in  the  Palazzo  that  came  the  series  of  fateful  confer- 
enezia  in  Rome.  ences  and  events  that  led  up  to  the 

In  1925,  Miller  went  to  Morocco  to  present  war.  Miller  covered  the  his- 


The  funeral  was  held  at  4  p.m.  Fri-  of  mountain  travel  in  Ethiopia,  but  In  1925,  Miller  went  to  Morocco  to  present  war.  Miller  covered  the  his- 
day  in  the  chapel  of  Golders  Green  he  always  got  through  with  the  story  cover  the  Riff  revolution  and  met  an-  toric  Munich  Conference  belwwn 


Crematorium.  His  ashes  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  United  States.  Services 
were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  A.  Tay¬ 
lor,  of  St.  Brides  Church  in  Fleet 
Street,  who  is  known  as  “the  news¬ 
paperman’s  vicar.” 

Newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  paid  tribute  to  Miller  on 
Wednesday. 

Miller  is  survived  by  his  widow. 


Adolf  Hitler,  Mussolini,  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Nevile  Chamberlain  of  Great 
Britain  and  Premier  Eduard  Daladier 
of  France. 

He  watched  German  troops  march 


Marie,  and  a  son,  Kenneth,  18,  both  Found  No  Peace,’  Early  wrote. 
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ROOSEVELT.  HOWARD.  BAILLIE  STATEMENTS  ‘Sin  a^PreS 

THE  FOLLOWING  statements  were  issued  regarding  Webb  Miller’s  death:  France. 

President  Roosevelt  has  heard  “with  deep  regret  of  the  passing  in  such  watched  Gern 

sudden  and  tragic  circumstances  of  Webb  Miller,  whom  he  recognized  as  one  Czechoslovakia 

of  the  outstanding  American  correspondents  in  Europe.”  Stephen  Early,  *  t  n  l 

Secretary  to  the  President,  stated.  ,  ® 

“His  wide  experience,  his  sound  judgment,  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  his 
all  around  ability  gave  real  importance  to  his  dispatches  and  to  his  book.  ‘I  .  tu  1,  f 


of  whom  were  in  this  country. 


The  President  desires  you  to  know  that  he  shares  the  grief  which  has  Helsinki,  arriving  in  time  to  cover 
come  to  the  United  Press  and  he  would  like  to  have  you  give  an  assurance  And  this 


Last  fall  he  again  was  back  on  the 
battle  front.  First  he  went  to  the 
western  front  with  the  British  forces 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  When 
war  broke  out  in  Finland  he  hastened 


sister  and  two  brothers  live  in  Niles, 


Mich.,  and  another  brother  at  Lake  of  Ris  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Webb’s  family.” 


Brady,  O. 

Preparing  to  Leave  Norway 

It  was  only  by  chance  that  Webb 
Miller  was  in  London  at  the  time. 
For  the  last  week  he  had  been  as¬ 
sembling  equipment  for  a  trip  to  Nor- 


Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the  United  Press: 

“All  of  us  in  the  UP  are  profoundly  grieved  at  the  passing  of  Webb 
Miller. 

“American  journalism  can  ill  spare  such  a  man  as  this  at  such  a  time. 


air  raids  on  that  capital.  And  this 
week  he  was  preparing  to  go  to  Nor¬ 
way  with  the  British. 

One  of  the  big  pieace  time  assien- 
ments  of  his  career  was  the  abdication 
of  former  King  Edward  VIII.  In  the 


“He  died  at  the  peak  of  his  career  when  he  was  doing  the  best  work  of  ^Q^ths  following  the  abdication  he 


first  group  of  reporters  to  be  taken 
north  with  the  British  forces. 

In  recent  months  he  had  obtained 


He  was  one  of  the  greatest  reporters  of  his  era.' 


sembling  equipment  for  a  trip  to  Nor-  cwering  his  second  World  War.  His  last  dispatch,  sent  after  witness-  witnessed  the  coronation  of  the  new 

way,  having  been  notified  by  the  Commons  debate  over  Norway  yesterday,  was  one  of  'the  best  he  King _ George  VI _ and  later  covered 

government  that  he  would  be  in  the  the  marriage  in  France  of  the  exiled 

first  group  of  reporters  to  be  taken  Webb  was  a  great  newspaperman.  We  shall  always  be  proud  of  him.”  monarch  and  Mrs.  Simnson. 
north  with  the  British  forces.  R®^^  Howard,  president  and  editor  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram:  Last  year  Miller  accomoanied  Kin? 

In  recent  months  he  had  obtained  “Few  men  in  American  journalism  have  had  so  wide  and  thrilling  a  career  George  and  Queen  Elizabeth  on 
credentials  to  enter  numerous  Euro-  as  Webb  Miller.  Few  have  added  so  much  to  the  lustre  of  the  American  their  tour  of  the  United  States  and 

pean  countries  where  the  war  might  reporter.  To  Webb  Miller  journalism  was  truely  a  nrofession.  and  he  had  Canada 

spread,  but  had  notified  his  New  York  scant  consideration  for  those  to  whom  it  renresented  nothing  more  than  a  Hp  rPt.iropH  tn  I  nnHnn  convinced 
office  that  he  would  remain  in  Lon-  job.  His  was  a  profession  based  upon  a  code  of  professional  ethics  to  which  that  the  neace  would  be  broken  again 

don  temporarily  on  the  chance  that  he  gave  rigid  adherence-honesty,  integrity,  accuracy,  and  a  sense  of  jour-  and  that  peHiar  he  wo^ld  be  called 

n  1  responsibility.  He  had  them  all  and  he  kept  faith  with  them  all.  upon  to  cCr  Ker  news  than  ever 

be  in  the  British  Isles.  He  was  one  of  the  Preatpst  u;.  ^  new.-. 
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fj.SlK  ROBINSON  does  not  know 
how  the  presses  of  America  roll 
but  she  does  know  they  roll  directly 
into  the  hearts  of  all  Americans. 

This  woman  who  began  her  news¬ 


paper  career  at  the  age  of  35  and  was  shook  her  fist  and  cried: 
s>ndicating  her  material  within  a  few  “Listen  world!  I’m  not  licked  yet! 
weeks  has  just  signed  a  new  3-year 
contract  with  King  Features.  Pre¬ 
ceding  this  was  a  six-year  contract 
which  made  her  the  highest  paid 
woman  in  the  Hearst  organization. 

For  this  writer  is  a  business  woman. 

She  says  quite  candidly  that  she  first 
makes  sure  of  her  terms  just  as  a  good 
housewife  reads  her  newspaper  and 
makes  certain  of  the  best  buy  in 
sugar  on  the  market.  But  it  is  not  of 
contracts  or  cash  that  she  thinks. 

Has  Shrine  for  Dead  Son 

EUsie  Robinson  has  a  shrine  in  her 
home.  It  is  in  memory  of  the  boy 
for  whom  she  fought  and  struggled 
and  then  lost  when  he  was  21  years 
old.  That  shrine's  illumination  has 
cast  its  glow  throughout  the  world. 

It  has  its  reflection  daily  in  hundreds 
of  newspapers  scattered  throughout 
the  nation. 

Standing  looking  at  the  rainfall 
which  was  intense  as  her  own  vivid 
writings.  Elsie  Robinson  said: 

“It  is  not  what  happens  to  you  or 
me  that  counts.  It  is  what  happens 
to  today’s  youth.” 

That  is  the  spirit  that  lies  behind 
the  new  series,  “Aims  and  Ambitions 


copy  correctly,"  she  said.  “I  don't 
know  how  the  presses  run  or  anything 
about  the  mechanical  operations  of  a 
newspaper.” 

But  Elsie  Robinson  has  been  through 
the  newspaper  mill  from  start  to  fin¬ 
ish.  For  years  she  has  been  active  in 
promotion  and  circulation,  and  has 
played  an  active  part  in  helping  form¬ 
ulate  the  policies  on  these  topics  in 
the  Hearst  organization.  Her  partic¬ 
ular  interest  is  circulation. 

She  also  is  a  reporter  in  her  own 
right  from  a  straight  news  sense.  In 
covering  the  bonus  march  to  Wash¬ 
ington  all  of  the  arts  of  reporting 
were  involved. 

,  ,  ,  “I  went  on  that  story  assigned  by 

There  is  a  story  behind  the  name,  job  at  last,  at  $12  a  week.  And  shortly  Hearst  to  tell  what  I  saw  as  I  saw 

“Listen.  World!”  It  is  the  story  of  a  before  reaching  'the  age  of  36  Elsie  j 

frustrated  young  woman  who  faced  Robinson  found  herself  a  newspaper 
a  crisis.  Alone,  she  reached  her  de-  employe  for  the  first  time. 

"There  were  hurried  years  that  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  new  feature  was  a  success 
from  the  start,  and  within  a  year’s 
time  George  Matthew  Adams  was 
syndicating  a  handicraft  feature  for 
children  and  a  cheer- up  column  for 


Elsie  Robinson  Began  Brilliant 
Newspaper  Career  at  Age  of  35 

Author  of  "Listen,  Worldl",  Syndicated 
Inspirational  Feature,  Worked  on  "Mucker' 
In  Gold  Mine  . . .  Has  Huge  "Fan"  Mail 

By  CAMPBELL  WATSON 


cision  and,  looking  from  her  window, 


Sympathized  with  Marchers 

“The  bonus  army  was  assigned  to 
barracks  at  Anacostia,  where  Wash¬ 
ington’s  sewers  empty,  when  other 
quarters  were  available.  Many  of  the 
men  in  that  pitiful  group  were  still 
bearing  the  wounds  of  war.  Some  of 


adults.  The  Tribune,  which  had  had  the  women  were  pregnant  at  the  time 
no  juvenile  department,  now  had  a  they  were  gassed  in  Washington, 
full  page  daily  and  a  section  Sundays.  They  were  desperate,  but  they  were 

not  bums,”  she  declared. 


Married  Benton  Fremont 

After  four  years  with  the  Tribune, 

Miss  Robinson  obtained  an  interview 
with  the  late  Fremont  Older,  then 
editor  of  the  old  San  Francisco  Call, 
now  the  Call-Bulletin.  She  was  em¬ 
ployed.  Within  a  few  months  Arthur  ^ 

Brisbane  had  spotted  her  copy  and  Mr.''HooW7rrerectiom 
ordered  it  syndicated  nationally  by 
the  Hearst  organization. 


Mrs.  Fremont  jumped  from  bed  at 
2  a.m.  one  morning  and  pumped  out 
a  3,000-word  article  for  the  Hearst 
newspapers  in  defense  of  the  bonus 
army  when  its  members  were  verbally 
assailed  by  Herbert  Hoover.  She  be¬ 
lieves  the  bonus  army  treatment  cost 


During  the  Democratic  convention 
,  ^  u  which  nominated  Franklin  D.  Roose- 

Today,  as  Mrs  Benton  Fremont,  she  Robinson  did  a  stretch  of 


Elsie  Robinson 


But  that  was  years  before  this  young 
..w.,;.  ....V.  woman  was  to  enter  a  newspaper 

of Voung" AmeVicy”“"TTiese7torierh^  pffice;  years  before  she  turned  to  writ 


and  the  grandson  of  California’s 
famous  General  John  C.  Fremont  live 
quietly,  comfortably  and  unostenta¬ 
tiously.  Both  her  offices  and  the  Fre¬ 
mont  home  are  on  the  heights. 

Hospitable  as  the  great  stone  fire¬ 
place  of  their  comfortable  living  room 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fremont  in  their 
home  atop  one  of  San  Francisco’s 
tallest  hills.  Here  is  comfort  without 
any  display  of  luxury,  for  Elsie  Robin¬ 
son  is  determined  that  the  curse  of 
wealth  shall  never  reach  her. 


duty  which  lasted  54  hours.  Her  arti¬ 
cles  appeared  in  both  morning  and 
evening  Hearst  papers.  A  maid  with 
clean  white  dresses  waited  for  her 
outside  the  convention  floor.  When 
one  gown  got  “completely  crumpled 
with  perspiration,”  she  obtained  a 
fresh  dress  and  resumed  her  work. 

“We  have  to  take  it,”  she  said  of 
the  general  reporting  experience. 

Miss  Robinson  still  takes  it.  A  re¬ 
cent  Sunday  San  Francisco  Examiner 


01  roung  America."  These  stories  in  — .  - - -  •—  waf  h^  “Y^ng^'^erica’’ ^feat^e 

.h.  Sunday  edWcns  give  coar.ge  and  »cop.  a  hobby  and  aa  rolaxa-  Xh  anne^r In  “„d  "Sen 


cheer  and  hope  to  millions  of  readers 
She  regards  service  to  young  Amer¬ 
icans  as  one  of  today's  great  newspa¬ 
per  needs. 

“For  years  the  newspapers  have 
overlooked  youth,”  she  said.  “Yes¬ 
terday’s  youth  would  not  talk.  Today’s 
youth  demands  the  right  of  expres¬ 
sion.” 

Elsie  Robinson’s  “Listen,  World!” 
feature  has  for  16  years  daily  taken 


tion. 

Elsie  Robinson’s  first  writing  for 
publication  was  done  around  1906  for 
John  Martin’s  Magazine,  published  by 
Morgan  Shepherd.  These  stories  ac¬ 
tually  were  written  for  her  son.  Her 
next  writing  for  publication  was  more 
than  a  decade  later,  and  was  done  to 
save  herself  and  her  son  from  des¬ 
perate  poverty. 

Miss  Robinson  entered  newspaper 


when,  as  a  girl,  the  family  went  on 
half  rations  while  her  father  was  out 
railroad  strike.  She  is  a  con¬ 
firmed  believer  in  labor  unionism,  and 
that  belief  dates  back  to  that  time. 

Elsie  Robinson’s  offices  on  the  four- 


appears 

Hearst  newspapers.  The  other  was  an 
article  on  the  prospects  of  happiness 
in  marriage,  which  appeared  in  an 
American  Weekly  symposium. 

Her  recent  illness  was  described  as 
teenth  floor  of  a  downtown  building  the  first  in  20  years  of  writing.  She  is 
provide  a  vista  of  the  San  Francisco  on  schedule  with  her  extensive  activ- 
Bay  area.  In  her  inner  office  are  such  ities  again.  There  are  many  odd 
volumes  as  the  Bible,  Ishbel  Ross’  chores  in  addition  to  the  daily  fea- 
“Ladies  of  the  Press,”  Walt  Whitman’s  tures.  She  reviews  motion  pictures, 
“Leaves  of  Grass,”  Link’s  “Return  to  oud  herself  is  the  object  of  flirtation 


to  a  world  of  readers,  today  estimated  dom  as  a  mother  ^ttling  for  the  life  There  are  volumes  of  his-  from  a  major  movie  organization.  She 

^tween  45,000,-  of  her  child,  a  sufferer  from  ^thma.  is  sought  for  the  role  of  Tugboat  Annie 

W  and  M,000,000,  its  hearty  message.  She  came  back  to  her  native  California  pictures  of  Arthur  Brisbane,  Jos-  in  a  forthcoming  film. 

cool  cvvage  and  i„-  w" Wa!  nho^S  Hcbinaon  Hl.„  .ha  Sh. 

aajnne  should  doubt  today  ““Pi  ^gh ’’altkSr  orthe  tha  CIO  leader  Is  signed;  “Elsie  Robin-  mi  ’ten'- 

t^t  the  printed  word  is  not  greater  breathe  in  the  high  altitude  of  the  another,”  rem-  sume  that  activity  shorUv  she  s^d 

than  the  sword  or  of  any  other  high  Sierras  and  the  mother  worked  iniscent  of  those  early  mining  days.  Anzw.r.  All  u  i. 

weapon,  he  should  visit  the  writer’s  a  gold  mines  depths  as  a  mucker  Answers  Ail  Moil 

home  in  San  Francisco  or  the  offices  years  so  the  boy  could  have  Never  Worked  in  City  Room  Most  constant  activity  throughout 

overlooking  San  Francisco  Bay  and  ^he  benefits  of  this  climate.  “Heartiest  of  good  wishes  to  you,”  daily  articles 

read  the  letters  that  pour  in  on  this  This  was  at  Homitos,  at  one  end  of  ^^ote  Joe  Connolly  beneath  his  pic-  cu  ^swering  of  her  fan 

steadfast  writer.  the  Mother  Lode  country.  Gold  was  ^yj.e.  “You’re  not  only  a  good  girl,  msisted  on  keeping  up  her 

These  letters,  arrived  at  a  rate  that  here,  but  only  through  labor.  And  dear  Elsie,  a  great  writer  and  a  sound  ^  «  he^nning  new^aper 

ranges  to  2,000  daily,  it  was  stated  at  ®^lsie  Robinson  became  a  man,  work-  thinker— but  you’ve  got  the  stuff  in-  her  correspondents: 

her  offices.  They  come  from  cloistered  as  mucker  and  roustabout  in  the 
hall  and  from  city  street,  from  girl  and  depths.  At  night  she  wrote— not 


executive  and 


from  matron,  from 
from  ne’er-do-well. 

Tbere  are  touching  letters,  and 
jhrilling  letters,  and  heart-rending 
etters.  Each  is  answered  by  the 
newspaper  writer,  with  the  aid  of  an 
office  staff  now  composed  of  three  men 


for  publication,  but  to  ease  the  monot¬ 
ony  of  it  all. 

First  Jab  on  Oakland  Tribune 

After  three  years  she  returned  to 
San  Francisco,  to  find  that  work  there 
could  not  be  obtained.  As  a  last  re¬ 
sort  she  borrowed  money,  journeyed 


. ,  „  they  need  me.” 

side. 

A  “Believe  It  or  Not”  on  Elsie  Outspoken  as  a  mmer,  this  writer 
Robinson  is  that  she  has  never  actually  has  fine  distinctions.  For  example, 
worked  in  a  newspaper  city  room.  ®h®  ^aver  smokes.  When  she  grew  up, 
From  the  beginning  her  work  has  been  ®he  explamed,  there  were  two  kinds 
in  a  private  office.  In  her  days  with  kind  smoked,  the 


the  Tribune,  she  did  not  enter  the 


other  did  not. 


editorial  department  at  all  except  on  The  mining  camp  area  remains  the 
visits.  Working  at  home,  she  sent  area  best-loved  by  this  Califomia- 


secretaries.  Each  letter  is  a  mute  ex-  fo  Oakland  and  spread  her  offerings  her  copy  in  by  mail.  She  said  that  in  bom  writer.  Her  favorite  recordings 

^ple  of  the  appeal  of  this  woman  ^f  drawings  and  juvenile  stories  be-  those  days  she  was  too  poor  to  pay  are  those  which  ring  of  the  early  west 

who  for  20  years  has  written  and  syn-  fore  Leo  Levy,  still  managing  editor  carfare.  or  of  the  open  range,  like  “Boots  and 

dicated  her  material  nationally.  of  the  Oakland  Tribune.  Here  was  a  “I  cannot  even  proofread  my  own  (Continued  on  page  28) 
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Newspaper  Ads  Build 
Profit,  Says  Ad  Chief 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

PLACING  nearly  75*!^  of  its  increased  than  before.  The  company  is  expand- 


•Hdvettiiina  ■^aencici 


advertising  budget  for  1940  in  news¬ 
papers,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  In¬ 
diana  this  week _ 

launched  its 
major  summer 
sales  offensive  in 
a  total  of  1,713 
daily  and  weekly 
papers  in  13  mid- 
western  states. 

The  newspaper 
list  includes  492 
dailies  and  1,221 
weeklies. 

“It’s  2  to  1  for 
Red  Crown”  will 
the  the  theme  of  Wesley  I.  Nunn 
Standard’s  spring 

and  summer  advertising  for  gasoline 
which  began  May  7.  Large  illustra¬ 
tions  with  comparatively  little  copy 


vertising  helps.  This  plan  provides 
for  S.  O.  to  share  the  cost  of  such  ad¬ 
vertising  on  a  controlled  budget  basis. 
Another  new  service  feature  is  the  of¬ 
fering  of  sectional  maps,  eliminating 
the  need  for  motorists  to  carry  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  state  maps  when  making  long 
trips.  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  places  the  account. 

■ 

Wisconsin  Papers  to 
Make  Consumer  Study 


Basic  Group 
Gets  High 
Ad  Response 


mps.  mc,.ann-r.ricKson  me.,  urn-  jjg.OOO  Lines  Sold  in 

cago,  places  the  account. 

■  First  Five  Weeks  of 

ing  its  outdoor  posters,  adding  more  Wisconsin  Papers  to  Operation,  Miller  Says 

“  Make  Consumer  Study  After  five  weeks  of  opera.ion  adver. 

in§  3  specidl  scries  o£*  spot  rsdio  3n*  ^^IL^VAUKEE,  Wis.,  6  ^Visconsin  tisers  of  15  products  represented  by 
nouncemenls  to  fsrmers  *^Our  Adver*  Ne^vsp^pe^  ^^Arkels  l3st  Vi^eek  sn*  12  of  fhe  country  s  leddin^  sdvertisin^ 
tising  is  set  up  and  designed  to  do  a  ^^ounced  the  opening  of  a  Research  agencies  have  contracted  for  a  total 
job  **  he  added.  Division,  established  to  make  a  state*  of  152,000  lines  in  the  five  new^spapers 
“Throughout  last  year,  Standard  Oil  Consumer  Survey  for  the  mem-  represented  in  the  Basic  Newspaper 

ads  were  seen  in  newspapers  prac—  her  ^V^isconsin  Newspapers.  Irving  C«  Group,  Inc.,  under  its  new  freguency 
tically  every  week.  This  means  that  Buntman,  executive  director  of  the  and  volume  discount  plan,  Ralph  Mil- 
nearly  everyone  in  our  territory  who  Wisconsin  organiMtion,  has  developed  ler,  manager  of  the  group’s  head- 
could  read  saw  our  hard-hitting  sales  whereby  it  will  be  possible  to  quarters  in  New  York,  told  Editor  i 

messages  on  the  products  we  sell.  Be-  ?  true  cross-section  of  buymg  Publisher  last  week, 

cause  of  their  tried  and  proved  value  in  each  of  his  groups  news-  Products  include  groceries,  drugs, 

over  a  period  of  many  years,  news-  P^P®*"  ,  ,  ,  cigarettes,  tobacco,  gasoline,  beer, 

papers  will  again  carry,  in  1940,  a  Buntman  recently  secured  the  life  insurance,  and  allied  commo- 


messages  on  the  products  we  sell.  Be-  f  true  cross-seciion  oi  ouymg  ^ublie 

cause  of  their  tried  and  proved  value  ^^bits  in  each  of  his  groups  news-  Prot 
over  a  period  of  many  years,  news-  P^P®*"  „  ,  ,  ,  cigare 

papers  will  again  carry,  in  1940,  a  ^r.  Buntman  recently  secured  the  ufe  i 
tremendous  schedule  of  Standard  Oil  f  Robert  F.  Tunm  to  serve  dities. 

advi.rti.;int»  ”  ‘o  »  Sales  capacity  for  Wisconsin  pa^i 


Standard’s  spring  advertising.”  1"  ?  capacity  tor  Wisconsin  Pacing  the  field  is  General  Mills, 

and  summer  advertising  for  gasoline  Everyone  Reads  a  Paper  JJ^rSnS  c^at^Tefearch  Divi- 

which  began  Mav  7.  Large  illustra-  »  ^  recently  creaiea  nesearen  i-nvi  tract  for  1.000  lines  a  week  for  52 

tions  with  compLatively  little  copy  In  answer  to  the  question  why  news-  sion.  Mr.  'Timm  for  nine  years  was  weeks,  earning  a  25^.%  discount. 

1  •  ,1.  o  ,  1  1  •  •  1  paper  advertising  build  profits,  Mr.  identified  with  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  •  j 

will  explain  *e  2-^o-l  c  aim  in  sales  ^  ^  D.seannt.  Explained 

leadership.  TJere  will  also  be  news-  universal  readership.  “Everyone  tional  advertising  manager.  b^sis  an  18%  discoun 

im  rvadsa„ev,spapcr,-£s,id.  “ff^  an  '' su^eyad  simul-  earp^  for  fr^uepey  and  a  Vk-, 

ture  airlines  which  use  Standard’s  ‘^timate  thing— it  appeals  to  every-  taneously.  Mr.  Buntman  believes  that  volume, 

ture  airlines  Which  use  stanaaras  one  because  its  contents  are  current,  of  the  completion  of  the  survey  his  or-  The  lowest  volume  discount  eai 


aviation  gasoline. 

Backbone  Is  Newspaper 

■  Newspaper  advertising  is  the  back 


eniinea  wiin  me  oneooygan  iwis.i  .  e  i  •  j 

■ess,  six  and  one-half  years  as  na-  ^  Diseonnts  Explained 
mal  advertising  manager.  On  this  basis  an  18%  discount  b 

All  cities  will  be  surveyed  simul-  earned  for  frequency  and  a  7i*.%  dis- 

neously.  Mr.  Buntman  believes  that 

oiifxrair  Vsie  Thc  lowest  volume  discount  earned 


bone  of  our  whole  sales  program,”  headline  show.  In  the  newspaper  we 
Wesley  I.  Nunn,  advertising  manager,  meet  the  world’s  greatest  personali- 
told  EIditor  &  Publisher.  “It  exceeds  ties — we  meet  big  names, 
all  other  media  and  it  is  viewed  as  “Newspapers  not  only  make  their 


interesting  and  attention-getting.  Day  ganization  will  “offer  the  national  ad-  “^ider  the  plan  is  2l^%  for  a  10.000- 

after  day,  newspapers  everywhere  put  vertisers  a  picture  of  the  smaller  city  hne  one-year  contract. 

on  a  big  show — an  all-star  show — a  markets  never  before  attained.”  lowest  frequency  discount,  ac- 


arkets  never  before  attained.”  Th.®  discount,  ac- 

B  cording  to  Mr.  Miller,  is  4%  for  56 

ICE  CREAM  ADS  lines  for  13  consecutive  weeks.  Great- 

_  ^  .  est  discount  available,  Mr.  Miller 

j  ^  week  pointed  out,  although  no  such  con- 


major  means  of  making  a  profit  calls  as  regularly  as  the  milkman,  but  .‘J*'®  ,  newspaper  cam-  ^^acts  have  been  written  to  date,  is 

iioVi  in  behalf  of  Swift  ice  cream,  onw  _ 


through  increased  sales.  they’re  just  as  welcome.  Newspapers  ?  f  • 

“In  our  effort  to  educate  dealers  to  are  on  friendly  speaking  terms  with  i^ing^  copy  in 


light  vein  and 


30%. 

An  advertiser  taking  2,000  lines  a 


be  better  business  men  we  are  seeking  every  car  owner  in  our  territory.  They  synchronizing  the  placement  of  ad-  52  weeks  gets  a  20%  fre- 

to  help  them  to  advertise  more  intelli-  reach  the  owners  of  new  ckrs  and  the  rnovement  of  fresh  discount,  and  another  10". 

gently  and  more  consistently,”  he  ex-  used  cars,  impartially.  Newspapers  campaign  in  newspapers  volume  discount  for  using  100.000 


plained.  Mr.  Nunn  displayed  the  are  read  everywhere — on  the  farm,  in 
company’s  book  of  advertising  facts  the  factory,  in  the  office  and  at  home. 


and  spot  radio  announcements  broke  jj^es  in  a  year 
May  10  in  60  markets  in  27  midwest.  _ 


wiA&voiiY  o  wviv  Vi  avvcxiMiiAg  ixxvw  iiic  irtwbuiy,  ill  Ultr  UlllUt;  clIlU  ai  llUiIlt;.  xU  x^  ±  a.  ^  ^ 

that  goes  to  every  S.  O.  salesman.  The  They  have  a  chance  to  do  their  selling  as  “The 

book  dramatically  portrays  the  various  in  all  sorts  of  places  at  all  times  of  the  q.  ,  ,  „„ 


media  to  be  used  during  1940.  day— a  silent  force,  constantly  at  work. 

Supplementing  newspaper  advertise-  “That’s  why  newspaper  advertising 
ments,  will  be  a  heavy  barrage  of  ad-  forms  the  backbone  of  every  Standard 


Experiment  Being  Watched 

Announcement  of  formation  of  the 
group  was  made  April  1,  although 


vertising  in  27  farm  papers;  78  spot  Oil  campaign,”  he  emphasized.  “Every- 
announcements  over  102  radio  statioriB  body  buy  gasoline  and  oil — and  every- 
during  the  noon  hour  will  be  aimed  at  body  reads  newspapers, 
fanners;  a  40%  increase  in  outdoor  “That,  too.  accounts  in  a  large  degree 


mi  UAUCSUI  Lite  Strawberry  Sisters”  and  “Mrs.  Sroup  was  made  April  1,  altnougn 
at  work,  plumper  Pecan.”  Introductory  copy  General  Mills  advertising  didn’t  ap- 
Thats  why  newspaper  advertising  columns  on  Pear  in  the  participating  newspapers 

forms  the  ^ckbone  of  every  Standard  all-summer  schedule  basis.  Radio  unt‘1  the  following  day. 

Oil  campaign,  he  emphasized.  Every-  all-summer  schedule  basis.  Stack-  By  contracting  for  advertising  under 


panels,  including  billboards  and  high-  for  the  ‘personality’  of  the  ads  them- 
way  approach  signs;  a  schedule  of  selves  which  we  place  in  newspapers,” 


“That,  too,  accounts  in  a  large  degree  campaign.  ^ 

r  the  personality’  of  the  ads  them-  ^IJ  TL  FCt  IM  H  IWri? 

•IvPS  wViipVi  nInnA  in  nAX&rcrksmonc  ”  V^tiO 


an  all-summer  schedule  basis.  Stack-  By  contracting  for  advertising  under 
Goble  Agency,  Chicago,  is  placing  the  the  plan,  Mr.  Miller  said,  advertisers 
camnaien  must  place  their  advertising  in  all 


industrial  advertising  in  41  trade  pub-  he  pointed  out,  referring  to  the  display 


a  member  papers  in  the  group.  These 

’’’HnMr'FQ  MSMP  are  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  San  An- 

D  ,  .  tonio  (Tex.)  Express  and  Evening 

_  Raymonppector,  president  of  Aus-  ^he  Oklahoma  City  Okie- 


lications;  direct  mail  on  Standard  ads  that  feature  large  illustrations  and  tin  &  Spector  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  and  Times 

specialty  products  and  a  multitude  of  comparatively  little  copy.  (Inciden-  announced  that  effective  June  1  the  Although  no  definite  plans  have  been 

point-of-sale  materials.  Some  of  this  tally,  Mr.  Nunn  is  not  one  who  spurns  ^^ame  of  the  company  will  be  changed  formulated  for  absorbing  other  papers 

material  includes  mats  f^r  co-opera-  the  value  of  good  copy,  but  he  does  to  Raymond  Spector  Co.,  Inc.  There  j^to  the  group  publishers  throughout 

tive  newspaper  advertising  on  the  believe  that  newspaper  ads  should  con-  is  no  change  in  management,  offices  or  country  have  made  inquiry  and 

part  of  dealers  and  Standard  of  In-  tain  a  punch  headline,  attractive  il-  personnel.  An  additional  floor  of  matching  the  experiment  with  in- 

diana  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis.  lustration  and  just  enough  copy  to  I^^s  been  added,  so  that  this  ad-  tej-est  Mr.  Miller  said 


diana  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis. 

Ads  Maintain  Popularity 

“Well  over  half  of  our  advertising 


lustration  and  just  enough  copy  to  space  has  been  added,  so  that  this  ad 
tell  the  story.)  vertising  agency  now  occupies  two 


dollars  spent  for  consumer  advertising  with  other  advertising,  but  with  all 
go  to  newspapers,”  stated  Mr.  Nunn,  the  other  features  in  the  newspaper. 


“Our  ads  have  to  compete  not  only  floors  at  32  East  57th  street, 
ith  other  advertising,  but  with  all  " 

e  other  features  in  the  newspaper.  DAILY  NAMES  DURSTl^IE 


“We  look  upon  newspapers  as  a  mass  So,  we  always  try  to  make  our  ads  Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc.,  has  been  ^exsun  and  Tex  Maid  as  nationally 
medium  having  practically  universal  attention  -  compelling,  newsworthy,  named  by  the  New  York  Times  to  pre-  advertised  brands'  of  the  Texas  citrus 


lors  ai  04  iLast  D/in  sireei,  A^JENCY  SUIT* 

i^Y  NAMK  pUHSTIOT 

Roy  S.  Durstine  Inc.,  has  been  Texsun  and  Tex-Maid  as  nationally 


acceptance  by  the  public.  We  con-  easy-to-read.” 


pare  a  special  institutional  campaign,  industry,  filed  suit  in  the  68th  District 


sider  the  use  of  gasoline  and  motor  A  feature  of  this  year’s  advertising  This  is  in  addition  to  the  general  ad-  Court  of  Dallas  against  the  Rio  Grande 

oil  as  virtually  universal.  So  we  have  program  is  the  “package  plan”  for  vertising  and  circulation  campaigns  in  Vallev  Citrus  ^change  and  its  W 

a  mass  product  to  be  advertised  in  a  dealers,  permitting  them  to  select  local  newspapers  which  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  affiliated  local  associations  for  a  debt 

mass  medium  that  gives  us  complete,  newspaper  ads  (mats  furnished)  to  are  currently  placing  for  the  Times  $22 187  43  The  agency  was  granted 
thorough  coverage  in  every  community  promote  the  sale  of  specialty  products,  and  a  special  financial  campaign  in  a  restraining  order  by  Judge  Paine  L 


in  which  there  are  Standard  Oil  filling  such  as  Atlas  tires,  direct  mail  pieces  newspapers  being  handled  by  Albert 


stations.” 

“Advertising  helps  create  and  main¬ 
tain  popularity,”  he  continued.  “Pop¬ 
ularity  helps  sales.  Sales  make  profits. 
Profit  is  our  real  aim  in  advertising. 
That’s  why  we  advertise.” 

This  year.  Standard  Oil  directors 
have  approved  an  increased  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  for  1940,  he  said,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  newspaper  ex¬ 


penditures  will  necessarily  be  greater  late  in  the  fall. 


for  Stanolex  furnace  oil.  and  other  ad-  Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc. 

REHEARING  POSTPONED  IN  CALIF,  SALES  TAX  CASE 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF.,  May  8 — At  the  request  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  of  the  Supreme  Court  today  granted  continuance 
of  a  rehearing  on  the  decision  that  the  3%  sales  tax  should  be  levied  on  the 
gross  sales  of  newspapers.  The  publishers  said  more  time  was  needed  to 
prepare  facts  supporting  their  contention  that  the  sale  of  a  newspaper  is  the 
sale  of  a  service,  not  of  personal  property.  The  case  may  not  be  reset  until 


Bush  enjoining  the  Exchange  and  its 
associations  from  distributing  a^y 
funds  pending  hearing  in  Dallas  May  ‘ 
on  its  application  for  a  temporary 
injunction.  About  3,000  Tex^ 
citrus  growers  are  affected  by  tn 
order. 

The  petition  alleges  the  Exchange 
in  imminent  danger  of  insolvency,  tha 
its  affairs  are  being  mismanaged^^ 
that  its  property  and  funds  are  being 
misapplied. 
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Fhe  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 


-H^enciei 


'Blue  Book"  Contains  62  Ad  Success  Stories 


HE  1940  EDITION  of  the  ANPA 
Bureau  of  Advertising’s  “Blue 
ISjok,”  containing  the  advertising  suc- 
fss  stories  of  62  national  advertisers 
.as  issued  this  week.  Bound  in  heavy 
ard  covers  and  containing  136  pages, 

.e  book  is  another  big  gun  in  the 
;jreau’s  campaign  to  increase  news- 
iper  advertising.  Copies  were  sent 
to  a  large  list  of  agencies,  to  national 
and  prospective  national  advertisers, 
as  well  as  to  Bureau  members. 

The  book  contains  the  case  histories 
of  some  of  the  most  successful  na- 
aonal  campaigns  of  1939.  The  62  ad¬ 
vertisers  whose  stories  are  told  fall 
into  16  classifications  and  are  han¬ 
dled  by  37  agencies.  Each  report  pre¬ 
sents  authentic  facts  and  figures  on 
■he  advertising  problem  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  the  solution,  and  the  results  in¬ 
volve,  the  data  being  supplied  by 
the  advertising  agency  in  charge  of 
the  campaign. 

Major  Share  to  Newspapers 

In  the  foreword  the  Bureau  states 
that  “while  some  of  the  campaigns  re¬ 
ported  in  the  book  involved  the  use 
of  more  than  one  form  of  advertising 
in  1939,  in  every  instance  the  major 
share  of  the  campaign  appropriation 
went  to  newspaper  space,  and  in  every 
instance  newspaper  space  has  been 
credited  with  being  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  results  achieved.” 

Two  pages  are  given  to  each  ad¬ 
vertising  story,  the  left-hand  page 
carrying  reproductions  of  typical  ad¬ 
vertisements,  the  right-hand  page 
carrying  the  story  in  case  history  form 
under  these  divisions:  Advertiser, 
product,  problem,  method,  results, 
statement  from  the  agency,  name  of 
the  agency. 


to  establish  consumer  recognition  of 
the  Sterling  line  and  to  support  in¬ 
dependent  dealers.  A  newspaper 
campaign  featuring  quarter  -  page 
space  two  to  four  times  a  month  in  30 
towns  of  the  Sterling  marketing  area 
was  used,  and  90%  of  the  total  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  was  devoted  to  it. 
The  first  two  months  of  1940  showed 
all  Sterling  products  ahead  of  1939 
with  percentage  gains  varying  from 
18%  to  82%  on  different  products. 
The  account  was  placed  by  the  Thomp¬ 
son  Advertising  Agency. 

The  impressive  record  goes  on 
through  the  list  of  62  advertisers. 

Like  the  first  “Blue  Book”  pub¬ 
lished  a  year  ago,  the  new  edition  has 
been  compiled  by  the  Bureau  in  the 
hope  that  “an  advertiser  or  agency 
executive  may  find  in  these  pages  a 
parrallel  to  his  own  problem  and  bene¬ 
fit  by  the  experience  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  others  in  the  field  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling.” 

In  design  and  typography,  and  in 
all  other  essentials,  the  book  is  im¬ 
pressively  done,  and  reflects  great 
credit  upon  William  A.  Thomson,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  and  his  staff. 

The  1939  and  1940  “Blue  Books” 
have  presented  the  result  value  of  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertising  dramat¬ 
ically  and  realistically,  and  hard- 
shelled  and  bigoted  indeed  will  be  the 
advertisers  who  feel  they  can  afford 
to  pass  up  the  stories  told  in  their 
pages. 


of  sale  tie-in  was  stressed  and  the  re¬ 
prints  were  placed  in  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  spots  in  each  store  contacted,” 
tl.e  department  said.  “In  the  package 
goods  stores  the  merchandising  men 
built  a  display  of  Old  Forester  around 
the  display  card,  and  in  the  bars  imi¬ 
tation  mint  juleps  were  displayed  on 
each  side  of  the  display  card. 

“On  Derby  morning  in  the  leading 
hotels  courtesy  copies  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  containing  the  mint  julep 
color  ‘smell’  advertisements  were  de¬ 
livered  to  every  guest  by  the  Brown- 
Forman  Company. 

“Reprint  display  cards  similar  to  the 
type  used  in  Louisville  were  forwarded 
to  every  important  city  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Brown-Forman  Company 
and  were  placed  in  the  leading  pack¬ 
age  goods  stores  and  bars  by  the 
Brown-Forman  representatives  and 
distributors.” 

After  the  Derby  was  run  we  under¬ 
stand  that  bettors  on  Bimelech  were 
forced  to  drown  their  sorrows  by  re¬ 
peated  whiffs  of  the  Brown-Forman 
ad  in  that  morning’s  Courier-Journal. 


Harold  Cabot 


Mother's  Day  With  a  Bang 

IF  CREDIT  IS  TO  be  given  to  the 
most  startlingly  original  advertise¬ 
ment  of  recent  weeks,  perhaps  of  re¬ 
cent  years,  we  want  to  nominate  the 


Printed  Mint  Juleps 

BACK  IN  THE  early  days  of  perfumed 
newspaper  advertisements  some  wag 
suggested  that  perhaps  the  time  would 
A  few  of  the  typical  success  stories  come  when  beer  and  liquor  advertisers 
follows:  would  utilize  the  stunt  to  send  whiffs 

To  introduce  its  “Sherry -Blended”  of  their  products  into  the  nostrils  of 
Caravan  whiskev,  Jas.  Barclay  &  Co.,  Papo>  mama,  the  kids,  and  even  grand- 
Ltd.,  Detroit,  ’  from  mid-October  ma  as  they  sat  by  the  fireside  in  the 
through  December,  1939,  placed  week-  home. 

ly  insertions  in  99  newspapers  in  82  The  goal  has  not  quite  been  attained 
cities.  Caravan  sales  for  the  entire  hut  the  Brown-Forman  Distillery 


U.  S.  rose  310%  in  that  time.  In  six 
markets  sales  advanced  from  252%  to 
535%  in  the  same  period.  Brooke, 
Smith,  &  French,  Inc.,  was  the  agency 


Company  came  close  May  1  and  4 
when  it  placed  mint-scented  mint 
julep  advertisements  in  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  and  Times  just  as  the 
Buick  wished  to  iocalize  its  nationai  Kentucky  Derby  crowds  were  arriv- 
advertising  through  on-the-spot  copy  mg  in  the  city. 

over  dealers’  signatures  and  placed  a  ^h®  dailies  claimed  two  firsts  in 
•arge-space  campaign  in  as  many  as  connection  with  the  ads:  first  scented 
2,000  newspapers  during  the  peak  sell-  mk  copy  printed  in  that  section  of 
mg  seasons,  as  well  as  a  continuous  ^he  country,  and  first  copy  to  use  the 


campaign  throughout  the  year.  This 
utilized  65%  of  the  total'  appropria¬ 
tion.  Buick  sales  were  up  23%  over 
the  previous  model  period.  Arthur 
Kudner,  Inc.,  handled  the  account. 

Schick  Dry  Shaver  wished  to  re-  ment,  the 
establish  leadership  for  the  product  stated, 
and  wipe  out  an  inventory  which  ex- 
cwded  the  company’s  total  sales  for 
the  preceding  18  months.  An  inten¬ 
sive  nine-week  newspaper  campaign 
m  56  cities,  consisting  of  eight  inser¬ 
tions  from  500  to  1,500  lines  in  size 
was  placed  between  Sept.  13  and  Nov 


scent  of  mint. 

Thorough  Morchandising 

Elaborate  merchandising  co-opera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  newspapers  ac¬ 
companied  insertion  of  the  advertise - 
promotion  department 


Tear  pages  containing  the  actual  ad¬ 
vertisement  were  mounted  on  card¬ 
board  easels.  The  cardboard  easels 
had  a  hole  cut  in  the  exact  spot  that 
the  mint  leaves  appeared.  So  that  the 
smell  could  be  perpetuated  over  an 
imlimited  period  of  time,  absorbent 


Mother’s  Day  copy  placed  this  week  in 
the  New  York  Journal- American  by 
Paul  Flato,  jeweler,  of  1  East  57th 
street.  New  York. 

Ah!  what  tender  thotights 
Mother's  Day  evokes  ...  a  young 
Madonna  cradling  in  tender  arms 
her  in/ant  child  ...  a  stalwart, 
middle-aged  woman  wiping  a  tear 
from  her  eye  as  her  son  leaves  for 
college  ...  a  frail  apple-cheeked 
old  grandmother  with  a  lace  cap 
over  her  silvery  hair,  beaming 
through  her  glasses  at  her  grown¬ 
up  children  as  they  gather  around 
the  fireside  on  Mother's  day! 

You  bet!  But  if  you  think  it  means 
all  that  baloney  in  the  Paul  Flato  ad 
you’re  wacky,  that’s  all.  For  in  the 
advertisement,  with  hands  on  hips, 
flowers  ’round  her  shoulders,  and  her 
midriff  naked,  stands  a  delectable 
wench  who  could  only  have  just 
stepped  off  a  night  club  floor  or  the 
stage  of  a  girlie  revue.  Against  the 
black  background  are  the  simple 


store,  and  that  the  aim  was  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent  and  attract  attention. 

And  who  can  say  that  it  didn’t 
succeed? 

Among  Advertising  Folk 

HAROLD  CABOT,  head  of  Harold 
Cabot  &  Co.,  Boston  advertising 
agency,  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  New  England 
Division  of  the 
American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agen¬ 
cies  for  a  one- 
year  term  by  the 
Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors.  Other 
members  of  the 
board,  named  re¬ 
cently,  are  Er¬ 
nest  V.  Alley, 

James  T.  Chi- 
RURG,  Mason  L. 

Ham  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Humphrey. 

Ethan  A.  Hitchcock,  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  law  firm  of  Hughes, 
Richards,  Hubbard  and  Ewing,  joined 
the  staff  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  this 
week. 

James  D.  Adams,  member  of  the  copy 
staff  of  J.  Stirling  Getchell,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  is  the  winner  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Award  for 
the  best  spring  book  for  older  boys 
and  girls.  “Cap’n  Ezra,  Privateer,”  a 
sea-going  yam  in  the  time  of  the  War 
of  1812,  is  the  title  of  his  book. 

James  Breslov,  formerly  with  the 
Basford,  Larchar-Horton,  and  other 
industrial  agencies,  has  joined  the  copy 
staff  of  Lord  &  Thomas  and  will  work 
on  the  RCA  account. 

Louis  W.  Munro,  vice-president, 
Doremus  &  Co.,  and  Francis  W. 
Hatch  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and 
Osborne,  Inc.,  are  members  of  the  new 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Boston  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau. 

Sol  Silverstein  has  been  appointed 
vice-president  of  the  Solis  S.  Cantor 
Advertising  Agency,  Philadelphia,  and 
John  Shaw  has  been  made  art  direc¬ 
tor,  according  to  an  announcement 
made  by  the  agency  this  week. 

George  F.  Tilton,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  Anseuser-Busch,  Inc.,  St.  Louis, 
spoke  May  7  at  an  open  meeting  of  the 
Sales  Executives  Club,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
His  subject  was  “Let  There  Be  Con¬ 
fidence.” 

Arden  Yinkey  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Zimmer-Keller,  Inc.,  Detroit  agency, 
Walter  F.  Zimmer,  president,  has  an- 
noimced.  Yinkey  previously  has  been 
associated  with  MacManus,  Inc.; 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.;  and  D.  P. 
Brother  &  Co.  in  Detroit,  as  well  as 
Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.  in  New  York. 

Leon  Morgan,  since  1937  an  account 
executive  with  the  Buchen  Company, 
Chicago,  was  elected  vice-president  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors. 

Leo  Rosenberg  has  been  named  a 
vice-president  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mr.  Rosenberg  has  been  with 
Lord  &  Thomas  for  14  years,  and  at 
present  is  working  on  the  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Company  of  Northern  Illinois, 
Commonwealth  Edison  Company,  and 
Beatrice  Creamery  Company  accounts. 


g  ’  ^  total  advertising  cotton  was  placed  in  this  opening  in 

wropriation.  The  huge  inventory  the  cardboard  and  saturated  with  oil  ....  _ 

mal  j  u  ®  merchandising  staff  of  words:  “For  Mother’s  Day,  jewels  by  Campaigns  and  AcCOUntS 

Inu, _ have  been  extremely  the  newspapers  contacted  the  leading  Paul  Flato,  one  East  57th  street,  — - - 


OW  and  Schick  gained  first  place 
c  industry  s  sales  race.  The  agency 
"as  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc. 

In  the  gasoline  and  oil  field,  the 
aterlmg  Oil  Division  of  the  Quaker 
state  Oil  Refining  Corporation,  wished 


package  goods  and  bar  outlets  and 
called  their  attention  to  the  unusual 
advertising  support  Brown-Forman 
was  giving  them  on  the  Old  Forester 
brand  at  Derby  time. 

“The  importance  of  using  the  point 


N.  Y.” 

We  puttered  around  with  the  tele¬ 
phone  trying  to  get  Mr.  Flato’s  views 
on  the  ad  but  he  was  out  playing 
golf.  An  anonymous  voice,  however, 
stated  that  it  was  placed  direct  by  the 


J,  M.  MATHES,  INC.,  New  York  City, 
will  continue  New  York  State’s 
“drink  more  milk”  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  for  1940-41.  The  company  has 
directed  the  drive,  intended  to  increase 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Scripps-Howard 
Reporters  Expose 
Hatch  Bill  Vote 

Uncover  "Honest  Error" 

In  House  Judiciary 
Committee  Action 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  6 — A  re¬ 
vised  Hatch  Bill  was  on  its  way  to 
enactment  this  week,  largely  because 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance 
had  gone  “back  of  the  news”  to  ex¬ 
pose  an  obvious  untruth. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
sitting  in  star  chamber  session,  had 
tabled  the  bill  to  extend  the  prohibi¬ 
tions  of  the  Hatch  Act  to  federally 
paid  state  employes.  The  vote  was 
announced  as  14  to  10  for  tabling.  The 
issue  might  have  ended  there  had  not 
the  Scripps-Howard  reporters  decided 
to  do  some  unofficial  probing.  Each 
Congressman  on  the  26-member  com¬ 
mittee  was  sought  out  and  25  were 
reached.  One  had  not  voted  on  the 
motion  to  table,  seven  refused  to  re¬ 
veal  what  position  they  had  taken, 
four  said  they  voted  to  table — 13  said 
they  voted  against  pigeonholing  the 
measure. 

House  Petition 

“Something’s  Wrong  with  the  Hatch 
Bill  Vote,”  the  Washington  Daily 
News  headlined  with  restraint.  The 
results  were  passed  on  to  Representa¬ 
tive  John  J.  Dempsey  of  New  Mexico, 
House  sponsor  of  the  bill,  who  re¬ 
marked,  “It  must  have  been  an  honest 
error” — then  released  a  double-barrel 
ofifensive  to  force  action:  A  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  demanding  that 
the  committee  take  a  new  vote;  and 
a  petition,  requiring  218  signatures,  to 
take  the  bill  from  the  committee  and 
bring  it  before  the  House  for  action. 
Of  the  needed  218,  more  than  half 
were  signed  to  the  petition  on  the  first 
day  it  was  available. 

Besides  furnishing  Scripps-Howard 
nevispapers  with  a  timely  exclusive 
sU>ry,  the  incident  served  to  promote 
that  chain’s  campaign  to  require  Con¬ 
gressmen  to  divulge  their  position  on 
public  questions. 

In  July,  1933,  when  the  “death  sen¬ 
tence”  clause  of  the  public  utility 
holding  company  bill  was  before  the 
House  and  political  repercussions  were 
feared.  Congressmen  arranged  to  have 
the  vote  taken  by  tellers,  thereby 
avoiding — they  thought — a  record  of 
how  they  had  voted.  But  Scripps- 
Howard  reporters  were  stationed  in 
the  {Hess  gallery  to  make  note  of  those 
who  passed  between  the  tellers  to  be 
count^  as  “ayes”  and  as  “nays,”  and 
the  complete  listing  was  published  on 
the  same  day. 

Recorded  Vote  on  Hatch  Rill 

Last  year,  when  the  original  Hatch 
Bill  was  before  the  House  an  attempt 
was  made  to  render  it  impotent  by 
adopting  a  series  of  amendments. 
Scripps-Howard  reporters  again  took 
position  in  the  press  gallery  and  re¬ 
corded  the  vote  on  one  of  the  signifi¬ 
cant  amendments. 

Senator  Carl  A.  Hatch  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  author  of  the  bill,  and  Representa¬ 
tive  Dempsey,  credited  newspaper 
support  in  general  and  the  activity  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  staff  in  particular, 
for  a  large  part  of  the  success  achieved 
in  bringing  about  enactment  of  the 
law. 

When  the  House  committee  met 
Wednesday  to  reconsider  its  an¬ 
nounced  vote  to  table.  Representative 
Albert  L.  Vreeland,  New  Jersey  Re¬ 
publican,  moved  that  newspapermen 
be  admitted  to  all  future  meetings 
concerned  with  the  Hatch  Bill.  His 
motion  was  voted  down. 


OPENS  NEW  AGENCY 

Wettlin  and  Company,  a  general  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  specializing  in  han¬ 
dling  moderate  sized  industrial  ac¬ 
counts.  has  announced  the  opening 
of  their  offices  at  312  Cooper  Street, 
Camden,  N.  J.  Dan  Wettlin  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  head  of  the  Media  Department 
of  Jerome  B.  Gray  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
is  head  of  the  new  agency. 

■ 

Flagg  Appointed 
Journal-American 
General  Manager 

Irvin  Also  Rejoins  Hears! 

As  Classified  Manager 
Of  N.  Y.  Doily 

Clare  Flagg,  a  former  executive  in 
the  W.  R.  Hearst  organization  and  re¬ 
cently  general  manager  of  the  John 
P.  Scripps  News¬ 
papers,  recently 
became  general 
manager  of  the 
New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  &  American. 

Announcement 
of  Mr.  Flagg’s 
appointment  was 
made  this  week 
by  Major  A.  F. 

Logan,  vice- 
president  in 
charge  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  Hearst 
C  o  n  s  o  1  i  dated 
Publications,  Inc.  At  the  same  time 
Major  Logan  announced  that  John  L. 
Irvin,  formerly  advertising  director  of 
the  Cleveland  Press,  has  been  named 
classified  advertising  manager  suc¬ 
ceeding  Jack  Finneran,  and  Frank 
Davidson  has  been  made  suburban 
and  country  circulation  manager.  Mr. 
Davidson  formerly  held  a  similar 
position  at  the  Neus  York  Mirror, 
where  he  has  been  succeeded  by  Abe 
Haimes. 

A  successor  to  Harry  Feldman,  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Journal- 
American,  who  resigned  recently  to 
direct  circulation  for  PM,  New  York’s 
forthcoming  evening  paper,  has  not 
been  appointed  as  yet.  Major  Logan 
told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Flagg  Joined  Hearst  In  1912 

Mr.  Flagg’s  extensive  experience 
with  the  Hearst  organization  began  in 
1912  in  Los  Angeles,  where  he  served 
10  years  as  circulation,  advertising 
and  business  manager.  He  became 
general  manager  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  in  1930,  went  to  Boston 
as  general  manager  of  the  Hearst 
papers  there  in  1933,  and  then  returned 
to  his  former  Seattle  post.  He  was 
general  manager  of  the  John  P. 
Scripps  Newspapers  in  1938-39. 

Appointment  of  Mr.  Irvin  also  marks 
his  return  to  the  ranks  of  Hearst  ex¬ 
ecutives.  The  new  classified  manager 
formerly  was  with  the  New  York 
American  in  an  advisory  capacity 
and  in  1927  he  was  assistant  to  the 
director  of  classified  advertising  of 
the  Hearst  newspapers.  He  also  served 
as  classified  and  later  as  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
gram  and  was  advertising  director  of 
the  Cleveland  Press  from  1928  to  1938. 

SOAP  camp'aign 

Newspapers  in  key  cities  through¬ 
out  the  East  will  carry  1,000-line  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  Sweetheart  Soap  in 
the  launching  of  Sweetheart’s  huge  Ic 
sale.  Following  the  opening  ad,  ads 
ranging  from  300  to  50  lines  will  be 
used.  The  advertising  for  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Soap  Company,  makers  of 
Sweetheart  Soap,  is  handled  by  the 
Franklin  Bruck  Advertising  Corp. 


BEN  AMES  SAILS 

Ben  Ames,  foreign  correspondent 
and  writer,  sailed  from  New  York  May 
4  on  the  liner  Washington  to  represent 
the  United  Press  as  Belgrade  corre¬ 
spondent.  Ames  has  travelled  exten¬ 
sively  throughout  Europe.  He  scored 
dramatically  for  the  United  Press  in 
1934  covering  the  Greek  revolution. 
He  reported  the  military  invasion  of 
Ethiopia  by  the  Italians,  and  also 
covered  the  Olympic  Games  in  Ger¬ 
many  in  1936,  and  interviewed  Hitler 
at  that  time. 

GANNETT  GIVES  BOOKS 

A  copy  of  the  biography  of  Frank 
Gannett,  bearing  the'  same  title,  has 
been  given  to  every  employe  in  every 
department  of  the  19  newspapers  com¬ 
prising  the  Gannett  group.  On  the  fly 
leaf  is  the  recipient’s  typewritten 
name  and,  over  Mr.  Gannett’s  signa¬ 
ture.  this  inscription:  “With  appre¬ 
ciation  and  best  wishes  to  my  fellow 
worker — April  30,  1940.”  The  biog¬ 
raphy,  written  by  Samuel  T.  William¬ 
son  and  published  by  Duell,  Sloan  & 
Pearce,  is  running  serially  in  most  of 
the  Gannett  newspapers. 

NAVY  PRESS  CHANGES 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  8 — Lieuten¬ 
ant  Commander  Bernard  L.  Austin 
became  director  of  the  public  relations 
division  of  the  Navy  Department  to¬ 
day  and  Lieutenant  Commander  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Berry  succeeded  Austin  as  di¬ 
rector  of  press  relations.  The  changes 
resulted  from  transfer  of  Commander 
Leland  P.  Lovette,  long  time  director 
of  public  relations,  to  command  the 
U.S.S.  Selfridge,  squadron  leader  of 
Destroyer  Squadron  Four,  Battle 
Force. 

SYRACUSE  PARTY 

The  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal  May  4  held  a  gala  party  and  cere¬ 
mony  in  its  offices  to  signalize  its 
passing  the  100,000  circulation  mark. 
The  circulation  department  gave  a 
buffet  luncheon  party,  followed  by 
dancing,  with  Mayor  Rolland  Marvin 
as  guest  of  honor  and  500  employes 
in  the  building  attending.  James  M. 
Armstrong,  circulation  manager,  was 
official  host. 

PAYMENT  IN  EGGS 

The  Plymouth  (Ind.)  Pilot,  a  daily, 
imported  a  circulation  stunt  which 
has  been  used  by  several  weekly 
newspapers  and  wound  up  with  8,120 
dozen  eggs.  This  was  the  total  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  two-day  subscription  drive 
during  which  the  Pilot  took  eggs  in 
lieu  of  cash,  allowing  5c  a  dozen  above 
the  market  price.  A  total  of  545  sub¬ 
scribers  paid  for  annual  subscriptions 
with  their  eggs.  Howard  Grossman, 
city  editor,  said  the  eggs  will  be  sold 
to  produce  dealers. 

FORTUNE  NAMES  WOOD 

Richardson  Wood  has  been  named 
acting  managing  editor  of  Fortune 
magazine  following  the  resignation 
May  5  of  Russell  W.  Davenport  as 
managing  editor  in  order  to  devote  his 
full  time  to  “furthering  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Wendell  L.  Willkie  as  Repub¬ 
lican  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States.” 

NEW  CIGARETTE 

Larus  &  Bro.  Co.,  of  Richmond,  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  the  recently  introduced 
Chelsea  cigarette,  is  currently  engaged 
in  an  advertising  campaign,  including 
large  newspaper  space,  in  Baltimore. 
The  theme  is,  “The  Cigarette  of  To¬ 
morrow.”  Chelsea  cigarettes  are  sold 
in  packages  of  24  retailing  at  15  cents. 
Warwick  &  Legler,  New  York,  handles 
the  advertising. 


Hathaway,  Guilty 
Of  Liggett  Libel, 
Posts  $1,000  Bail 

Communist  Editor  Released 
For  Sentencing  May  17  . . , 
Faces  Year  in  Prison 

Clarence  A.  Hathaway,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Communist  newspaper, 
the  Daily  Worker,  who,  with  the 
Comprodaily  Publishing  Company,  its 
owner,  was  found  guilty  May  3  in 
General  Sessions  Court,  New  York,  of 
criminal  libel,  posted  $1,000  bail  in  the 
form  of  U.  S.  Treasury  bonds  with 
the  City  Treasurer  May  6  for  his 
further  release  pending  his  sentence 
on  May  17. 

For  libeling  Mrs.  Edith  Liggett, 
widow  of  Walter  W.  Liggett,  editor  of 
the  Mid-West  American,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  weekly,  Hathaway  faces  a  term 
of  one  year  in  prison.  The  verdict  was 
returned  by  a  blue  ribbon  jurj- 
after  six-and-a-half  hours  of  delib¬ 
eration. 

Owner  Also  Guilty 

The  jury  also  found  the  Compro¬ 
daily  Publishing  Company,  former 
publisher  of  the  Communist  paper, 
guilty,  but  it  acquitted  Hyman  Col- 
odny,  former  business  manager,  who 
was  not  required  to  appear  in  the 
court  room. 

The  publishing  company  is  liable  to 
a  fine  of  $500. 

Meanwhile  a  civil  suit  brought  by 
Mrs.  Liggett  to  compel  payment  by 
the  newspaper  and  Hathaway  of  a 
judgment  for  $2,672  is  pending  in 
Brooklyn,  where  it  soon  will  be  heard. 
To  this  judgment  has  been  added 
$2,500  for  lawyer’s  fees  for  Mrs.  Lig- 
gett’s  attorney. 

Mrs.  Liggett,  who  now  lives  in  New 
York,  won  her  civil  suit  against  the 
Daily  Worker  and  its  editor  in  May, 
1939.  The  judgment  awarded  her  was  i 
never  paid,  however,  and  she  peti-  ' 
tioned  the  Brooklyn  Supreme  Court  I 
for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  for 
the  Daily  Worker. 

Her  Plea  Denied 

Justice  Peter  M.  Daly  denied  the 
plea  on  April  2,  but  scheduled  for 
trial  her  charges  that  Earl  Browder, 
William  Z.  Foster  and  other  Commu¬ 
nist  leaders  in  the  country,  conspired 
to  deprive  her  of  the  judgment. 

Mrs.  Liggett’s  husband  was  killed 
by  a  shot  gun  blast  on  Dec.  9,  1935, 
just  before  he  was  to  appear  before 
the  Minnesota  State  Legislature  with 
supposed  evidence  of  political  corrup¬ 
tion.  The  gunmen  are  still  unidenti¬ 
fied. 

Mrs.  Liggett,  in  articles  written  after 
the  murder,  connected  the  killing  with 
the  Farmer-Labor  regime  of  Governor 
Floyd  Olson,  and  it  was  in  comment 
on  her  writings  that  the  Daily  Worker 
published  the  passages  that  the  jury 
found  libelous. 

SERVICE  CLUB 

The  Service  Pin  Club  of  Cappef 
Publications,  Inc.,  Topeka,  Kan.,  w* 
cently  held  one  of  its  regular  quar¬ 
terly  luncheons  at  the  Hotel  Jayhawk. 
at  which  time  51  additional  employ** 
received  pins  in  recognition  of  fiv*- 
ten,  fifteen,  twenty  and  twenty-fiv* 
years  of  service.  Three  of  this  num* 
ber  were  veterans  who  received  th^ 
25-year  pins  and  thus  qualified  for  tw 
“Old  Timers  Club”  now  totaling  " 
members.  A  total  of  635  employ^ 
now  members  of  the  Service 
which  means  these  folks  have  wor^ 
in  the  “Big  Capper  Family”  for 
years  or  more.  In  fact,  167  employ** 
have  been  with  the  firm  over  twenty 
years. 
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More  time  to  read 


By  developing  quickly  prepared  foods,  labor-saving 
home  appliances,  easier-operating,  trouble-eliminating 
devices — manufacturers  have  created  millions  of  hours 
of  extra  leisure  time  for  the  American  people. 

And  now'here  have  their  achievements  found  a  more 
welcome  market  than  in  the  great  Philadelphia  territory, 
where  so  much  family  leisure  is  spent  within  the  home. 

It  is  during  this  leisure  afternoon  and  evening  time 
that  Philadelphians  read  their  home  newspaper,  The 
Pvening  Bulletin — when  they  can  read  it  thoroughly 
. . .  when  both  its  news  columns  and  the  advertising  in 
its  pages  get  careful  family  consideration. 

Reading  interest  for  everyone,  every  day,  has  made 
The  Evening  Bulletin  Philadelphia’s  leading  daily 
newspaper  in  circulation  for  thirty-five  consecutive  years. 

On  merit  alone  The  Bulletin  built  its  leadership^ — 
and  entirely  on  merit  The  Evening  Bulletin  leads  today. 

Naturally,  reader  interest  and  confidence  in  The 


Evening  Bulletin  are  shared  by  advertisers  in  its  pages. 

In  fact,  recent  surveys  by  an  impartial  research 
organization  prove  that  The  Evening  Bulletin  is  pre¬ 
ferred  for  advertising  readership  by  more  customers  than 
all  other  Philadelphia  newspapers  combined. 

People  buy  The  Bulletin  to  read  .  .  .  and  read  it  to  buy. 

Put  your  advertising  message  to  Philadelphians  in  the 
newspaper  that  is  in  the  majority  of  homes  in  the  greatest 
City  of  Homes  when  every  member  of  the  family  has 
the  leisure  for  careful  reading. 

Let  The  Evening  Bulletin  .  .  .  with  94.9  per  cent,  of 
its  large  circulation  concentrated  in  the  Philadelphia 
retail  trading  area  (ABC)  .  .  .  give  you  thoroughly 
effective  coverage  of  the  profitable  territory  where  most 
Philadelphians  live  and  buy. 

The  cost  per  reader  of  advertising  in  The  Philadelphja 
PNening  Bulletin  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  America. 

Consult  your  advertising  agency. 
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Space  Buyers  Seek 
Rate  Protection 

Favor  Elimination  oi  Short  Term  Cancellation 
Clauses  in  Ad  Contracts  . . .  Some  Call  6  Months 
To  Year  Most  Equitable  Arrangement 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  El  ^ 


RECENT  action  by  the  Inland  Daily 

Press  Association,  favoring  elimi¬ 
nation  of  30,  60  and  90-day  cancella¬ 
tion  clauses  from  national  advertising 
contracts,  was  hailed  by  a  represen¬ 
tative  group  of  Chicago  agency  space 
buyers  as  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion. 

Media  directors,  generally,  would 
like  to  see  newspapers  give  one  year 
rate  protection  as  a  standard  prac¬ 
tice.  They  point  out  the  policy  of 
one  year’s  rate  protection  is  sound 
business.  While  appreciating  the 
publisher’s  problem  of  meeting  ex¬ 
cessive  and  imexpected  increases  in 
labor  and  material  costs,  they  cite 
their  own  position.  Less-than-one- 
year  rate  protection  discourages  the 
planning  of  annual  campaigns,  they 
say.  It  causes  many  advertisers  to 
set  up  reserves  for  rate  increases, 
which  are  often  not  used  and  repre¬ 
sent  a  loss  of  revenue  to  publishers. 
Where  no  reserves  are  set  up  and 
rates  are  increased,  cancellations 
usually  occur,  they  explain. 

Big  City  Papers  Chief  Problem 

Small  dailies  are  not  as  much  a 
problem,  from  the  agency’s  stand¬ 
point,  as  are  metropolitan  papers, 
whose  higher  line  rate  materially  af¬ 
fects  an  advertiser’s  budget,  shjuld 
the  paper  raise  its  rate  on  short  no¬ 
tice. 

One  Chicago  agency  space  buyer 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  continuously  trying  to 
strengthen  their  positions  with  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies,  yet  individ¬ 
ually,  and  sometimes  collectively, 
newspapers  take  steps  that  are,  “to 
say  the  least,  irritating  to  the  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agents.” 

“I  specifically  have  in  mind  the 
question  of  announcements  of  in¬ 
creases  in  rates,”  he  said.  “’There 
are  some  publishers,  and  many  of 
them  fortunately,  who  will  give  no¬ 
tice  of  intention  to  increase  the  rate 
ajiywhere  from  six  months  to  a  year. 
Naturally,  this  is  ideal  because  it 
gives  all  advertisers  the  old  rate  for 
an  equal  period  of  time. 

“In  a  number  of  instances  recently, 
we  have  had  notification  of  rate  in¬ 
creases  to  become  effective  imme¬ 
diately,  and  in  checking  our  contracts 
find  a  limited  period  of  time  for  which 
we  would  enjoy  the  old  rate.  It  has 
been  my  contention  with  publishers 
that  our  accoimts  should  enjoy  the 
old  rate  for  as  long  a  period  of  time 
as  any  other  national  advertiser  is 
granted  the  old  rate.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  correspondence  and  dickering 
back  and  forth  entailed  on  such  a  con¬ 
tention,  and  I  have  been  criticized  by 
some  representatives  and  some  pub¬ 
lishers  for  my  attitude  in  this  direc¬ 
tion. 

“It  may  be  true  that  others  don’t 
express  themselves  openly  as  to  their 
viewpoint,  but  in  many  instances,  you 
will  find  that  people  who  are  definitely 
opposed  to  the  paying  of  an  increased 
rate  before  others  are  forced  to  pay 
it,  might  lean  back  and  condemn  the 
individual  paper  and  possibly  news¬ 
papers  generally  for  this  kind  of 
practice.” 

Magazines,  he  stated,  do  give,  al¬ 
most  without  exception,  a  reasonable 


notification  of  intention  to  raise  rates. 

Another  space  buyer  contends  there 
is  little  reason  at  the  moment  for 
publishers  to  require  less  than  the 
customary  one  year  protection  on 
rates.  “At  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war,  when  it  looked  as  though 
paper  costs  were  going  to  jump,  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  hysteria  of  the  moment 
frantically  strove,  and  rightly  so,  to 
adjust  rates  in  line  with  rising  costs,” 
he  said.  “Now  that  there  seems  no 
need  for  this  type  of  protection,  Jt 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  pub¬ 
lishers  to  withdraw  cancellation  priv¬ 
ileges  in  contracts  except  in  case  of 
extreme  emergencies  for  which  they 
could  well  provide. 

“With  30,  60  and  90-day  cancella¬ 
tions  in  contracts,  advertisers  cannot 
budget  expenditures  beyond  the  can¬ 
cellation  privilege.  ’The  tendency  is, 
therefore,  to  make  short  commit¬ 
ments  or  set  up  reserves  for  rate  in¬ 
crease  contingencies.  This  is  not  a 
healthy  condition  and  might  force 
advertisers  into  using  media  without 
such  restrictions.” 

A  third  media  director  expressed 
the  feeling  that  as  soon  as  all  news¬ 
papers  return  to  the  full  year  con¬ 
tract  and  eliminate  short  term 
clauses,  “national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  in  a  much  better  con¬ 
dition.”  He  pointed  out  that  news¬ 
papers  used  the  opportunity  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  downward  trend  of 
business  several  years  ago  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  accepting  only  short  term 
contracts.  Although  business  con¬ 
ditions  have  since  improved,  he 
stated,  publishers  have  been  reluc¬ 
tant  to  return  to  the  annual  basis. 

Short  Term  Disadvantaget 

“Short  term  contracts  have  several 
disadvantages  and  unfavorable  as¬ 
pects,”  he  continued.  “First  of  all,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  agent  or  his 
buyer  to  set  up  definite  annual  sched¬ 
ules  or  commitments  when  a  definite 
rate  has  not  been  given  them  by  cer¬ 
tain  newspapers.  This  condition  ne¬ 
cessitates  the  setting  up  of  a  con¬ 
tingency  fund  to  allow  for  rate  in¬ 
creases — and  in  those  cases  where  the 
increases  do  not  materialize — both  the 
agency  and  the  newspaper  suffer  in¬ 
asmuch  as  this  fund  then  becomes 
an  unspent  appropriation. 

“Secondly,  when  schedules  are  set 
up  for  shorter  periods  in  an  effort  to 
eUminate  rate  uncertainties,  there  is 
a  tendency  toward  a  promotion  of 
short  newspaper  commitments  which 
in  turn  is  in  danger  of  developing  into 
consideration  of  newspapers  as  a 
h.'gh-spot  period  media  rather  than  a 
full-year  operation.  With  business 
conditions  as  they  have  been,  it  has 
not  been  easy  in  some  cases  to  keep 
advertisers  set  on  full-year  contracts 
cs  in  the  past,  and  conditions  of  this 
kind  promote  rather  than  diminish 
short  term  contracts.” 

Three  space  buyers  took  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  in  fairness  to  newspaper 
publishers,  considering  vmcertainties 
of  various  cost  factors,  a  full  year’s 
rate  protection  might  work  a  hard¬ 
ship.  ’They  suggest  that  rate  protec¬ 
tion  ranging  from  six  months  to  one 
year  would  be  most  equitable  for 
both  the  advertiser  and  the  pub¬ 


lisher.  One  member  of  this  group 
.said: 

“A  very  difficult  problem  for  the 
agency  at  a  time  when  appropriations 
must  be  stretched  to  do  more  work 
than  they  have  ever  been  required 
to  accomplish  in  the  past,  is  to  go 
back  to  an  advertiser  and  ask  him  to 
pay  a  higher  rate  for  a  portion  of  a 
newspaper  schedule  which  he  had 
previously  approved.  What  happens 
in  many  cases  is  that  the  advertiser 
cuts  enough  linage  to  offset  the  in¬ 
creased  rate  and  a  generally  unfav¬ 
orable  situation  results.” 

Thus,  it  would  seem,  that  news¬ 
papers  would  improve  their  agency 
relations  if  they  abolish  30,  60  and 
90-day  cancellation  clauses  in  their 
contracts  and  give  notice  of  inten¬ 
tion  to  increase  national  rates  at  least 
six  months  to  a  year  ahead. 

PAT  DOUGHERTY  WEDS 

Miss  Patricia  Dougherty,  Chicago 
Herald- American  women’s  editor,  be¬ 
came  the  bride  of  Dr.  Harry  Boysen  of 
Chicago,  May  4.  The  bride  has  been 
women’s  editor  of  the  evening  Hearst 
newspaper  in  Chicago  for  the  past 
eight  years,  having  formerly  been  a 
reporter  for  the  American.  Her  hus¬ 
band  is  a  member  of  the  Rush  Medical 
College  faculty  and  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  staff.  After  a  short  motor 
trip  to  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Boysen  will  make  their  home  in 
Chicago,  where  she  will  continue  to 
direct  the  women’s  section  of  the 
Herald- American. 

85TH  BIRTHDAY 

Cincinnati,  May  8. — Christopher  H. 
Rembold,  for  many  years  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  and 
for  the  past  four  years  secretary  of 
the  Times-Star  company,  last  Satur¬ 
day  celebrated  his  85th  birthday. 


Chicago  Ad  Club 
Names  Richer  Chief 

E.  R.  Richer,  vice-president 
charge  of  advertising.  Hart  Schaffr.e: 

&  Marx,  was  recently  elected  pres, 
ident  of  the  Chicago  Federated  Adve:. 
tising  Club  to  succeed  Elon  G.  Bor- 
ton  of  LaSalle  Elxtension  Univershv 
Other  officers  chosen  for  the  ci:3 
year  1940-41  are: 

Gordon  P.  St.  Clair,  account  es-  , 
ecutive,  Schwimmer  &  Scott,  fin: 
vice-president;  Ann  Weizbrod,  Ch:-  | 
cago  manager,  George  F.  McKittric- 
Co.,  second  vice-president;  Kr.v 
Armstrong,  advertising  manager,  Vic¬ 
tor  Adding  Machine  Company,  third 
vice-president;  Emmons  C.  Carlson, 
sales  promotion  manager,  central  di¬ 
vision,  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  secretary;  and  Chester  L.  Price, 
director  of  publicity  and  advertisinj. 
City  National  Bank  &  Trust  Compary 
treasurer.  Elected  to  the  board  of 
governors  are  Jack  Willem,  research 
director.  Stack  -  Goble  Advertisis? 
Agency,  and  R.  A.  Trenkmann,  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Standard  Rate  &  Dats 
Service. 

Glen  L.  Hammer,  formerly  with 
Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh 
has  been  appointed  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  club. 

■ 

CHANGES  NAME 

Effective  May  1  Nolan,  Bowmah 
&  Co.,  has  been  changed  to  Bowni£ 

&  Company,  Inc.,  L.  W.  Bowmafi 
president.  J.  J.  Nolan  has  retired 
from  the  business  and  will  maintain 
his  own  office  at  250  Park  Avenue 
New  York.  Bowmall  &  Company,  Inc. 
will  continue  to  operate  as  heretofore, 
dealing  in  wood  pulp  and  paper  and 
as  agents  for  Fabrica  de  Celuloza  Zar- 
nesti  of  Romania. 


.  .  .  and  remember  that  every  day  you  reach 
95%  of  the  homes  in  the  market's  metropoli¬ 
tan  center,  o  city  of  more  than  350,000,  and 
that  every  Sunday,  one  out  of  every  three 
families  in  the  entire  Kentuckiana  area  read* 
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Currently  in  New  York,  the  Herald  Tribune’s  gain  in  TOTAL  ADVER¬ 
TISING  for  the  first  four  months  is  the  largest  shown  by  any  New 
York  newspaper.  Always  one  of  the  country’s  leading  newspapers, 
the  Herald  Tribune  is  making  impressive  strides  today  as  most 
advertisers  seek  a  large  volume  of  PROFITABLE  sales  tor  1940. 
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JOE  SCOOP,  one  of  the  younger  re¬ 
porters  on  the  Kansas  City  Star,  re¬ 
cently  climaxed  a  strenuous  night  out 
by  telephoning  the  desk  at  11  o’clock 
in  the  morning  the  rather  lame  excuse 
he  “overslept.” 

He  rushed  to  the  office  to  Wallace 
Casey,  city  editor,  and  nervously  re¬ 
peated  his  telephoned  exctise. 

Mr.  Casey  regarded  the  young  man 


string  man  came  the  following  mes¬ 
sage: 

“United  Press.  Denver. 

“Holmes  (penitentiary  doctor)  don’t 
know,  Opal  don’t  know,  and  sure  as 
hell  I  don’t  know  when  to  expect 
baby.  Opal  is  only  one  who  been  on 
job  all  time  and  she  don’t  know. 
Holmes  and  I  on  job  only  part  time 
and  we  don’t  know.  We’ll  expect 
when  arrives,  that’s  best  can  do. 
Holmes  finally  admits  his  calculations 
wrong.  He  says  baby  now  two  weeks 
old  with  probably  more  hair  and 
teeth  than  I  have.  If  delay  continues 


Waterbury  Dailies 
Win  Pulitzer  Prize 

continued  from  page  4 

officio;  Walter  M.  Harrison  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  (Okla.)  Daily  Oklahoman; 
Arthur  M.  Howe  of  Brooklyn;  Frank 
R.  Kent  of  the  Sunpapers,  Baltimore; 
Robert  Lincoln  O’Brien  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  former  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Herald;  Stuart  H.  Perry  of  the 
Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram;  Kent 


Timely  Feature 
For  NEA  Client 


silently  for  a  moment. 

“Were  you  drunk  last  night?”  the 
city  editor  demanded. 

“Oh  no,  sir,”  Joe  said  and  hoped  he 
sounded  convincing. 

Mr.  Casey  coughed  and  turned  back 
to  the  assignment  sheet  before  him.  He 
began  reading  off  Joe’s  duties  for  the 
day. 

“Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Casey,”  Joe  in¬ 
terrupted,  “I  can’t  get  this  pencil  to 
write.” 

Both  men  stared  at  the  “pencil.” 
It  was  a  glass  rod  used  to  stir  high¬ 
balls. 

■ 

HOW  TO  REPORT  a  birth  correctly 
is  still  a  major  problem  with  some 
reporters,  and  a  headache  for  the 
copy  desk.  TTiis  simple  little  an¬ 
nouncement  appeared  May  2  in  the 
Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun: 

2ND  DAUGHTER  BORN  TO 
THE  ETNIERS  AT  BRUNSWICK 
Brunswick.  —  Stephen  Etnier,  the 
painter,  became  the  father  Wednesday 
of  a  second  daughter,  bom  here  while 
his  wife,  Elizabeth  Jay  Etnier,  the 
author,  was  speeding  from  their 
Georgetown  home  to  a  Portland  hos¬ 
pital. 

■ 

SOUNDS  LIKE  swearing,  not  singing, 
to  us,  this  paragraph  from  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Herald: 

“From  down  in  the  barnlike,  un¬ 
heated  hull  of  the  grounded  cruiser 
came  childish  voices  singing  lustily, 
lys?  khem  at  atoe.’  ofs  Odlld  BA.” 

■ 

WHEN  a  New  York  Times  legman, 
assigned  to  a  district,  put  in  one  of 
his  rare  appearances  in  the  city  room 
a  fellow  reporter  engaged  him  in  con¬ 
versation. 

“Has  anything  important  broken 
since  you’ve  been  on  your  new  beat?” 
the  latter  asked. 

“Yeah,”  drawled  the  legman  who 
wasn’t  too  keen  on  the  assignment, 
"my  morale.” 

■ 

IN  THE  COLORADO  penitentiary  re¬ 
cently  a  woman  convict  was  expect¬ 
ing  a  baby  and  the  Denver  United 
Press  bureau  wanted  the  story  as  soon 
as  it  was  available.  At  intervals  it 
would  query  its  string  correspondent, 
the  last  message  saying,  “Appreciate 
your  best  efforts  on  this.” 

From  the  thoroughly  exasperated 


babe  will  be  ready  for  old-age  p>en- 
sion  when  arrives.  P.  S.:  This  is  my 
best  effort  in  this  regard.” 

■ 

CALIFORNIA  HAS  a  reputation  for 

doing  things  in  a  big  way  but  even 
“native  sons”  admitted  that  a  point 
had  been  stretched  when  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Union  came  out  with  this  head¬ 
line  recently: 

23  GOVERNORS 
TO  HANG  IN 
ROTUNDA 

Portraits,  of  course,  were  referred 
to. 

HANNEN  SWAPPER,  noted  London 

newspaperman,  in  his  column  in 
World’s  Press  News,  British  newspa¬ 
per  trade  journal,  tells  this  story: 

“I  met,  the  other  day,  Frazier  Hunt 
— Spike  Hunt  to  everybody — the 
American  who,  very  wickedly,  inter¬ 
viewed  Ironside. 

“  ‘Hullo,  old  boss,’  he  said.  “I 
haven’t  seen  you  since  the  Crimean 
War.’ 

“‘No,’  I  replied,  'It  was  the  War  of 
the  Roses — and  now  we’ve  lived  to  see 
the  War  of  the  Pansies.’  ” 

■ 

Editor  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2  for  each 
“Short  T.ike"  accepted  and  publislie<l.  Those 
not  used  wrill  not  be  returned. 


Cooper,  general  manager  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press;  Harold  Stanley  Pol¬ 
lard  of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram;  Sevellon  Brown  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal;  Joseph  Pulitzer 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Julian 
LaRose  Harris  of  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times;  William  Allen  White 
of  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette,  and 
Carl  W.  Ackerman,  dean  of  the  Pul¬ 
itzer  School  of  Journalism,  who  serves 
as  executive  secretary. 

Krock  on  Advisory  Board 

To  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  board  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  death  of  Ralph  Pulitzer, 
former  publisher  of  the  World,  Ar¬ 
thur  Krock,  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Times,  was 
elected. 

Mr.  Krock  twice  has  won  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  award  for  the  best  Washington 
correspondence.  His  term  runs  to 
June  30,  1943. 

Three  of  the  board  members  whose 
terms  expired  this  year — Messrs. 
Cooper,  Brown  and  Harris — were  re¬ 
elected  for  four-year  terms. 

Following  a  custom  begun  last  year, 
the  prizes  were  announced  without 
ceremony  at  4  o’clock  Monday  after¬ 
noon,  immediately  following  the 
formal  voting  of  the  trustees. 


Circulation 
for  April 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  April,  1940. 

April  circulation  of  The  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  averaged  201,184  per 
Sunday. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

THE  .rnmr  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 
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THE  TROY  RECORD  CO. 


ADVERTISNG  MANACiER 


J.  A.  VIC5ER, 


Newspapers ! 


”Love, 

CourtsKip 

and 


Eighteen  articles  of  in¬ 
terest  to  everybody,  and 
especially  to  prospective 
June  brides  and  bride¬ 
grooms,  by 


Does  your  newspaper  • 
need  a  greater  change 
of  pace?  Ask  about 
NEA's  fost  -moving 
program  of  new  and 
timely  features! 


Today's  high  speeds  require  a 
braking  material  that  will  stand  in¬ 
tense  heat :  asbestos  brake  linings. 
Among  the  varied  products  of  Troy 
and  its  A.B.C.  City  Zone  are  asbes¬ 
tos  fabrications.  Tbie  Marshall-Eclipse 
Division  of  the  Bendix  Aviation  Cor¬ 
poration  and  other  concerns  employ 
hundreds  of  men  in  weaving  and 
moulding  brake  linings,  clutch  fac¬ 
ings  and  similar  braking  and  insu¬ 
lating  products. 


The  current  boom  in  the  aero¬ 
nautical  industry,  every  rise  in  the 
automotive  field,  is  retleaed  in  in¬ 
creased  aaivity  in  these  asbestos 
products  plants. 

Speed  up  your  sales  in  this  profit¬ 
able  territory  by  advertising  in  The 
Record  Newspapers,  the  city's  sole 
dailies.  Because  they  provide  thor¬ 
ough  single-medium  coverage  at  only 
12c  per  line  Troy  is  New  York 
State's  lowest  cost  major  market. 


NEEDS  BRAKES  ! 


Dr.  Groves  put  courses 
on  marital  relations  in  the 
college  curriculum.  For  13 
years  his  classes  in  love  and 
marriage  have  been  the  most 
popular  on  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  campus. 
With  his  wife  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  books  and  magazine 
articles  on  marriage. 


COMPLETE  WITH 
PROMOTION  AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  R.  Groves 
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BEVERLY  GROSS 

Portland' Mias  StTeamitam" 
1940  Golden  Gate  Expoaitioa 


132,026 

DAILY 

163,776 

SUNDAY 


OREGONIAN  daily  circula¬ 
tion  has  climbed  steadily,  from 
92,458  as  of  September, 1933, 
to  its  present,  all-time  high  of 
132,026  —  entirely  without 
benefit  of  premiums,  contests 
or  paid  solicitors.  By  the  fall 
of  1939  this  natural  "reader 
demand"  had  placed  THE 
OREGONIAN  so  far  ahead. 


that  the  other  Portland  paper, 
THE  JOURNAL,  bought  out  an 
afternoon  competitor,  acquiring 
54,000  "consolidation”  circu¬ 
lation.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this"shot- 
in-the-arm”.  .  .  the  difference 
in  the  daily  circulation  ol 
THE  OREGONIAN  and  THE 
JOURNAL  is  now  less  than 
ten  thousand.  Ask  yourself.  .  . 


Which  is  better  for  your  business ...  a  newspaper  which  buys 
its  circulation  ...  or  a  circulation  which  buys  its  newspaper? 


Mmtionml  Reprasmntathfmn: 

PAUL  BLOCK  &  ASSOCIATES . 
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milk  to-  Dioiuie  Quiiits 

come,  since  1935.  Holton  V.  Noyes, 

state  commissioner  of  agriciiltnre  and  1  GUlUiCCl  111 
markets,  re-awarded  the  contract  on  _  -  ^  . 

the  basis  of  “resvilts  obtained  by  this  Kir©CICl  C^CIlTlIDCIlCfllS 
agency  and  the  comprehensive  pro- 

gram  they  submitted  for  the  coming  25  Bakers  Advertising  New 

Johnson  &  Johnson  will  use  the  Vitamin-B  Product  Backed 
Simday  rotogravure  sections  of  10  By  Bakers  Research  Bureau 
southern  newspapers  in  addition  to 

16  national  magazines  this  summer  in  The  Bakers  Research  Bureau,  a  divi- 
one  of  the  largest  nation-wide  adver-  sion  of  Bud  Fox  Ekiterprises,  Inc.  of 
tising  campaigns  ever  run  on  John-  New  York,  has  developed  a  bread  cam- 
son’s  Baby  Powder,  the  company  an-  psiS^  based  on  the  nutritional  and 


continued  from  page  11 
milk  consumption  and  producers’  in¬ 
come,  since  1935.  Holton  V.  Noyes, 
state  conunissioner  of  agriculture  and 
markets,  re-awarded  the  contract  on 
the  basis  of  “resvilts  obtained  by  this 
agency  and  the  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  they  submitted  for  the  coming 
year.” 

Johnson  &  Johnson  will  use  the 
Svmday  rotogravure  sections  of  10 
southern  newspapers  in  addition  to 
16  national  magazines  this  svimmer  in 
one  of  the  largest  nation-wide  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  ever  nm  on  John¬ 
son’s  Baby  Powder,  the  company  an- 
novmced  May  3. 

As  a  step  in  extensive  sales  and 
promotion  plcins  for  both  radios  and 
automobile  horns,  the  Sparks-With- 
iNGTON  Company,  Jackson,  Mich.,  has 
appointed  Brooke,  Smith  &  French, 
Inc.,  of  Detroit  and  New  York. 

Blueberry  Cooperative  Association 
of  New  Lisbon,  N.  J.,  packers  of  Tru- 
Blu-Berries  has  appointed  Charles  W. 
Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York. 

Allen  Marine  Controls,  Briarcliff 
Manor,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  con¬ 
trol  systems  for  marine  conveyances, 
has  placed  its  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  advertising  with  J.  W.  Pepper, 
Inc.,  New  York.  Robert  Hilton  is  the 
account  executive. 

Tile  Cleveland  office  of  McCann 
Eirickson,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  Metcalf, 
Inc.,  manufacturers  of  high-grade 
neckwear.  Plans  are  under  way  to 
inaugurate  advertising  on  a  national 
scale. 

Stack-Gkible  Adv.  Agency,  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  to  direct  the  ad¬ 
vertising  account  of  Graham-Paige 
Motors  Corp.,  Detroit.  Newspapers 
will  be  used. 

The  account  of  the  Univis  Lens 
Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  bifocal  lenses,  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Key  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Featuring  “Measured  Heat,”  Wil¬ 
liams  Oil-O-Matic  Heating  Cor¬ 
poration,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  is  releas¬ 
ing  its  spring  and  summer  advertising 
program  in  40  newspapers  and  a  se¬ 
lected  list  of  class  magazines.  News¬ 
paper  ads  will  include  rotogravure  in 
metropolitan  markets  and  black  and 
white  insertions  in  other  cities.  Co¬ 
operative  advertising  is  also  available 
to  local  dealers.  Roche,  Williams  & 
Cunnyngham,  Inc.,  Chicago,  handles 
the  accovmt. 

AGENCY  MOVES 

The  Aaron  &  Brown  Advertising 
Agency,  Philadelphia  (formerly  Barnes 
&  Aaron),  announced  the  removal  of 
their  offices  to  new  and  larger  quarters 
at  1411  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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dramatic  appeal  of  the  bread  chosen 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Dionne 
Quintuplets,  who  are  featured  in  the 
copy. 
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The  Bakers  Research  Bureau  holds 
the  exclusive  distributive  rights  to 
Cerobrex,  a  cereal  concentrate  made 
of  the  stabilized  heart  of  wheat, 
abiuidant  source  of  Vitamin  B-1. 

In  addition  to  being  authorized  to 
issue  franchises  to  independent  bak¬ 
ers  to  market  this  loaf  in  their  terri¬ 
tories,  the  Bakers  Research  Bureau 
has  prepared  a  complete  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  advertising  program  to  aid  in 
the  promotion  of  the  bread. 

Generally,  the  only  requirement  for 
offering  the  campaign  in  complete 
form  to  the  baker  is  to  have  the  vari¬ 
ous  materials  imprinted  according  to 
that  baker’s  specifications.  The  baker 
is  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  use  and 
synchronization  of  this  material.  In 
most  cases  the  campaigns  are  handled 
directly  by  the  bakers  themselves  or 
the  advertising  agency  representing 
the  baker,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Bakers  Research  Bureau. 

Many  different  ways  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  capitalize  on  the  intrinsic 
appeal  of  the  Quintuplets,  the  Bureau 
said.  In  most  cases,  a  teaser  campaign 
of  five  ads  appears  about  nine  days 
before  the  new  loaf  is  introduced.  At 
the  end  of  this  teaser  campaign  a  large 
space  display  ad  is  run.  The  Bureau 
supplies  several  series  of  mats  for  con¬ 
tinued  advertising.  The  choice  of 
media  is  left  to  the  regional  baker. 
The  initial  major  campaign  runs  to 
6,291  lines  and  is  prepared  by  the 
Bureau.  The  general  plan  is  to  use 
daily  insertions  with  two  different  ads 
appearing  each  week. 

When  the  baker  employs  an  agency, 
the  campaign  is  generally  handled  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  agency  specifications. 

A  typical  campaign  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  Cowan  &  Dengler,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  for  the  Hathaway  Bakeries 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.  Ads,  publicity, 
and  media  selection  are  all  attended 
to  by  the  agency  working  in  close  con¬ 


junction  with  the  Bureau.  The  opt¬ 
ing  campaign  has  scheduled  10, ou 
lines  in  four  Springfield,  Mass.,  news, 
papers  and  will  soon  start  radio  spou 
Ads  are  run  daily  with  two  new  ad 
appearing  each  week.  Various  sizec 
copy  is  used. 

To  date,  some  25  bakers  have  bee: 
officially  appointed  to  make  Dioiut 
Quintuplet  Bread. 

■ 

Super-McLrket  Using 
Institutioncxl  Copy 

“Trifles  make  perfection  .  ar:c 
perfection  is  no  trifle!” 

That  is  the  keynote  of  a  new  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  campaign,  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  first  of  its  khid  ii 
the  retail  food  field,  placed  in  the 
Philadelphia  Record  by  the  Pern 
Fruit  Company,  which  operates  niiK 
super-markets  in  that  area. 

The  new  campaign  is  the  result «: 
careful  study  and  practical  knowledge 
of  super-market  problems,  by  Sam¬ 
uel  Cooke,  president;  Morris  Kaplai. 
vice-president,  and  Fred  Goodyear 
advertising  manager  of  the  company 

The  series  of  ads  points  the  way  tc 
a  new  approach  to  the  retail  fooc 
advertising  problems,  according  it 
Mr.  Kaplan. 

“A  few  years  ago,”  he  said,  “it  wa.- 
sufficient  to  sell  pieople  on  the  idet 
of  patronizing  super-markets,  wher 
super-markets  were  competing  will, 
small  stores;  but  now  super-market 
are  competing  with  super-market 
so  institutional  advertising  has  be¬ 
come  necessary.” 

First  of  the  advertisements,  5  col¬ 
umns  by  200  lines,  appeared  in  the 
Philadelphia  Record  April  26.  Otben 
are  placed  on  a  regular  weekly  seriee 
The  first  used  Michelangelo  as  a.', 
analogy  because  of  his  painstaking 
attention  to  trifling  details  that  made 
his  statues  immortal. 


Make  eyertf 
sihot  count 


When  you're  out  on  the  fairways, 
trying  to  beat  old  man  Par,  you  can't 
"slight"  any  shot  ...  you  have  to 
make  every  shot  count.  And  so  it  is 
with  sales  efforts.  To  achieve 
maximum  results,  invest  your  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  in  the  markets  that  are 
par  or  above  par  .  .  .  the  FORT 
WAYNE  market,  for  example,  which 
ranks  consistently  as  one  of  the  best 
high’Spot  territories  in  the  United 
States.  Completely,  economically 
covered  by  The  News-Sentinel. 


FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 


Nationally  Represented  by  ALLEN-KLAPP-FRAZIER  CO. 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT 
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THE  NEW  YORK  BELUNQ-PROBLEM' 


moviwn  PRO®'' 


Nothing  one-sided  about  the  World-Telegram’s 
Block-by-Block  Analysis!  No  camouflage  -  no 
bias.  And  no  minor  sample,  this!  It’s  factual 
as  the  figures  1  to  10.  And  as  useful! 


The  Worhl-Telcgrain’s  Bloek-hy- 
Bloek  Analysis  is  an  uiulerstaii(iin|' 
of  America's  most  complex  market: 
INew  York  and  environs.  It  spot- 
lights  the  really  significant  factor 
in  selling:  the  rentals  people  pay¬ 
or  the  rental  values  of  the  homes 
they  own. 

♦  ♦  * 

Starting  point  for  the  Worhl-Tele- 
gram's  Block-hy-Block  Analysis  was 
the  166,653  KNOWN  reader-families 
culled  from  this  newspaper's  reader 
response  files  .  .  .  unduplicated 
names  and  residence  addresses  of  a 
full  10%  of  total  circulation!  Co¬ 
incidental  factor  was  imptiblished 
data  from  new  York's  REAL  PROP¬ 
ERTY  INVENTORY -the  stuptn- 
doiis  study  by  the  Mayor's  Planning 
Committee  which  details  all  man¬ 
ner  of  facts  alM>ut  the  living  habits 
<d  New  Yorkers. 

On  completion,  live  of  the  nation's 
lea<ling  research  organizations  were 
retaine<l  to  verify  World-Telegram 
findings.  Each  was  assigned  one  or 
more  cross-sect i<»n  areas  of  the  (]ity 
or  suhurhs;each  asked  the  identieal 
ipiestions  of  hoiisehoUlers. 


ROSS-FEDERAL -MARKET  RE¬ 
SEARCH  CORPORATION- 
HOOPER-HOLMES -FACT  FIND- 
ERS  ASSOCIATES  and  DANIEL 
STARCH  .  .  .  each  contributed  to- 
this  corroborative  check.  (And 
every  unit  of  these  corroborative 
checks  was  included  —  none  was 
discarded  for  any  reason.)  When 
returns  were  in,  the  entire  oper¬ 
ation  showed  a  deviation  from 
WWld-Tclegram  findings  of  but  59 
...  an  accuracy  of  99  %  based 

upon  independent  research  organi¬ 
zations' actual  census  of  more  than 
15%  of  our  own  KNOWN  166,653 
rea<ler-families  —  10%  of  our  cir¬ 
culation. 

Knowing  New  York  in  detail  and 
having  developed  the  ^orld-Tele- 
grani  Pattern  of  |M*netration,  this 
iniporlant  research  is  i>eing  ust^l 
to  aid  advertisers  and  agency  men 
to  gain  a  once-and-for-all-time 
understanding  of  th<‘  New  York 
market's  complexities. 

The  ^orld-Telegram  can  be  of 
great  hel p  to  anyone  who  faces  tbe 
New  York  selling  problem. 


tile  ciiurse  in  which  a  prospect ’«  miiiil 
travels  when  a  sale  is  lieinR  made. 

“.\fter  a  carrier  has  been  trained  in  all  of 
these  steps  in  sale.-maiiship  and  has  a  clear 
conception  of  them,  he  is  then  ready  for  the 
actual  construction  of  a  .sale.  During  this 
perioil  of  training  he  i-  putting  into  practice 
all  of  the  things  that  h  -  has  learned  from  day 
to  day  thereby  getting  actual  experience  at  the 
same  time  that  he  is  learning,  getting  them 
lised  in  his  mind,  so  hy  the  time  that  he  has 
been  given  the  full  sales  course  he  has  grad 
iially  become  a  real  Star  carrier-salesman. '' 


Tells  How  Star 
Trains  Carriers 
As  Salesmen 

Payne  Outlines  Plan 
Used  in  Indianapolis  to 
Build  Strong  Force 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


Own  DeUvery  Service  MSTifr''  .r.h^  u„ Warett 

The  Philadelphia  Record  recently  guest  of  honor  May  2,  at  luncheon 
put  in  service  its  own  fleet  of  42  one-  Hotel  Algonquin.  New  York,  given  by 
and-one-half-ton  panel  body  trucks  Randal  Heymanson,  manager  and  edi¬ 
tor  delivery  and  distribution  of  the  tor  of  the  Australian  Newspapers  Ser- 
daily  and  Sunday  Record.  The  trucks  vice.  The  guests  included  Col.  Johr. 
will  cover  Philadelphia  within  city  N.  Wheeler,  North  American  Newspa^ 
limits  and  Camden,  N.  J.  These  de-  per  Alliance;  W.  J.  McCambridge,  the 
liveries  were  formerly  made  by  a  Associated  Press;  L.  R.  Maegregor. 
distribution  company.  Suburban  and  Australian  Trade  Commissioner  to  the 
country  distribution  is  at  present  un-  United  States;  Ferdinand  Kuhn,  Nev 
der  contract  and  no  change  is  con-  York  Times;  H.  B.  van  Sinderen,  di- 

_ _ _  the  Cinciimati  templated  there.  L.  M.  Orner  is  cir-  rector  of  Charles  Tennant  and  &ns: 

Times-Star,  April  25,  presented  a  huge  culation  director.  Raymond  Gram  Swing;  Major  George 

problem,  but  all  deliveries  were  made  Mr.  Orner  said  40  additional  em-  Fielding  Eliot,  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
on  time.  How  to  deliver  in  one  day  a  ployes  have  been  hired  as  a  result  une,  and  James  W.  Brown.  Editor  I 
newspaper  that  took  months  to  plan  of  the  change.  Record  routemen  will  Publisher. 


Centennial  Edition  Delivery 

Building  a  good  carrier  organization  DISTRIBUTION  of  the  318-page  cen 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  few  tennial  edition  of 
months.  It  takes  time  and  careful 
planning  to  break  in  new  carriers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Charles  Payne.  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star. 

Not  only  must  an  applicant  for  a 
Star  route  answer  satisfactorily  such 
questions  as:  “Why  do  you  want  to 
carry  papers?  Do  your  parents  ap-  ager.  This  is  the  way  they  solveU  it: 
prove?  Do  they  have  trouble  getting  Delivery  of  the  centennial  supple- 
you  up  for  school?  What  are  your  ments.  containing  254  pages,  started 
school  grades?"  but  he  must  fill  out  Monday.  By  Tuesday,  enough  copies 
a  detailed  application,  covering  every  borne  delivery  were  in  the  homes 
possible  angle  of  the  carriers.  There  they  waited 

District  managers  visit  parents  and  Thursday  the  day  of  issue^ 

frankly  tell  them  what  is  expected  of  I"''"”  ^ 

boys  who  carry  papers  for  the  Star.  rented  to  supple- 

When  a  boy  has  finally  pas.sed  the  pre-  V' "  v 

liminary  requirements  and  is  judged  Oeet  of  26  trucks.  In  addition,  26  plea- 
to  be  able  to  “take  it."  he  is  then  pre-  sure  cai;s  were  pressed  in  service  by 
sented  with  a  Carrier  Sales  Manual,  ‘egular  Times-Star  employes, 
which  holds  all  the  secrets  of  a  sue-  O"  supplements 

cessful  carrier  salesman.  ^ 

...  ,  ,  .  ,  sales.  The  b4-page  regular  news  sec- 

We  believe  that  the  carrier  should  then  delivered  at  regular 

be  taught  from  the  bottom  up  edition  times.  The  regular  street  sale 
about  a  newspaper,  explained  Mr.  price  of  three  cents  was  maintained. 

The  papers  weighed  five  pounds  each. 

"The  boy's  training  does  not  start  The  regular  press  run  of  the  Times- 
with  actual  selling  of  the  new.spaper.  Star  is  about  150,000.  It  was  increased 
but  how  a  newspaper  is  made.  ’  to  230.000  for  the  centennial  and  a 

First  the  mysteries  of  newsprint  special  press  run  of  40.000  additional 
manufacture  are  explained.  Then:  ordered  when  the  supply  became  cx- 

History  of  Paper  Unfolded  hausted. 

1'.  them,  fr,,nV  ti,.-  J ■'rii,'M",i':,t!' V,  iiu’"i'.!v-.',.'„'!  Carrier  Convention  June  10 

iiinc  .M,  .,f  tiM«  make-  vv.  v  iiia  n -tin-  u-a.l-  MANY  and  Varied  are  the  jobs  in- 

^  a  newspaj^r. 

■TIiv  rlia-)t,-i  lat  -  (I,,  T.)  IV,— '  i-  .-i  v.r,  there s  one  day  on  the  calendar 

,,,  n,„-i  ,,f  ii„.  f,,r  j„  j,  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib- 

fli'>  t.nd  hm  ].irnM<-  i-  mail,  f,.i<l>  fi,r  line  during  which  all  employes,  their 
pmit.  tin-  marvi-l-  ,.f  i-..ni|>i,-im:.  .-i,-r<-cit>|i-  departments  notwithstanding,  work  at 
"am,-""'  the  SAME  job.  That's  the  day  of  the 

''’'“They  a,-e  ,l.,-„  t.ihi  h.,„  ,|„.  „..yy.  i,  «a,h,..-..,i  Register  and  Tribune  Carriers' 

anil  C!,minl,-ii  -linuiii,;  the  nniiiii,-  of  the  r,-  Convention. 

p'lrlf'r'v  ami  etiiioria!  '•taff.  At  tlii-  fMHiii  This  year  the  convention,  which  is 
th,-y  are  uuen  a  f,-,v  .-tati-tic-.  The  am  .nni  to  be  held  on  Monday.  June  10,  will 
of  .inper,  ink.  etc.  ggp  nearly  all  of  the  R  and  T's  nearly 

tii  ,'hl  r  "  '  '*'!  5,000  carrier  salesmen  converging  on 

ti  l-,  the  hoy-  .-ir,.  taken  thrim^h  the  plant  „  .  .  ...  -  f  *  • 

where  all  the  tliintt-  that  they  have  re.i-l  ami  MoineS  Via  eight  special  trains 

ili-cn-ed  are  , xiilaiti,-il  to  then,  liy  an  expert  (on  which  only  Carriers  and  their  im- 
of  each  ilepartntent.  mediate  families  will  be  permitted). 

Attend  Sales  School  family  cars,  chartered  buses  and  even 

“We  now  h.-iM-  the  hoy-  reaily  to  atteinl  the  trUcks. 

Ir  ilianaiKili-  .Star’-  Sale-  SchiMii.  The  cla— ,--  Only  skeleton  Staffs  are  left  in  many 
are  taiichi  hy  the  l)i-trict  ManaKer-  who  have  of  the  Register  and  Tribune  depart- 
had  "f  expei-ienc-  in  the  -chool  work  rnents — those  not  directly  connected 

and  thf'  traulinc’  of  carrieri^.  -.i  um 

“T,.-  .  r  ,  1  ,  .  ,  .  with  getting  out  the  papers — while 

The  fir-t  chapter  <.f  our  -ale-  hook  i-  titled  ,  ^  ,  j  -  -  u  -u 

.  employes  band  together  to  show  the 

boys  a  good  time. 

Special  events  for  the  edification  of 
the  carriers  consist  of  a  special  circus; 
group  picture  of  all  the  boys  attending 
the  convention;  mile-long  parade  at 
noon;  and  possession  of  a  complete 
amusement  park  for  an  afternoon.  The 
convention  is  recognized  as  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  world. 


tative"  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Daily  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  in  the  Copley  Plaza  here 
next  Tuesday  noon.  The  usual  morn¬ 
ing  round  table  session  will  precede 
the  luncheon. 


D.  C,  JENKINS 

D.  C.  Jenkins,  news  editor  of  the 
Edmonton  (Alta.)  Bulletin  for  the  last 
died  Wednesday  at  the 


nine  years, 
age  of  64  from  a  heart  attack  .suffered 
some  weeks  ago. 


istcdling  away  for  a  round  of  golf 
may  or  may  not  bring  you  a  piece  of 
business. 

***  But  your  time  is  well  spent  if 
you  become  more  impressed  with 
the  application  of  follou  -through  in 
your  advertising  and  selling. 

*  **  I^dlow-tbrougb  cuts  golf  scores 
down.  It  also  pushes  sales  curves  up. 

If  you  advertise  machin-  ■ 
ery  or  bank  service  or  insur-  ■ 
ance  or  newspaper  space  to  I 
high  executives,  in  publications  ■ 
they  read  at  home,  you  cash  in  I 
by  following  through.  This  I 
demands  merchandising  your  I 
home-read  messages  at  low  cost  I 


■(tiillecio’,-.’  Ill  till-  chapter  they  are  taught 
‘Carrying  new-p.iper-  i-  -trictly  a  liu-ine— 
and  to  all  carrier  -alesmeii  shmild  he  treateil 
IS  such.’  They  are  shown  the  advantages  of 
regular  collections,  .always  l,-aving  the  impres¬ 
sion  with  the  customer  that  they  know  their 
Imsiness.  They  are  t.auglit  how  to  prevent 
stops,  overcoming  reasons  .such  as  ‘I  haven’t 
time  to  re.ad  your  pafier.’  ‘I  can  not  afford  your 
paper.’  ‘1  prefer  an  evening  newspaper.’ 

We  next  discuss  the  editori.al  features  with 
them,  listing  all  the  features  in  our  newspaper 
both  daily  and  Sunday,  giving  the  authors  and 
why  they  are  specialists  in  the  articles  they 
write.  With  all  of  this  we  have  laid  a  firm 
foundation  for  each  boy  and  he  is  now  ready 
to  be  taught  how  to  sell  the  Star. 

“The  Sales  Course  is  a  practical  one.  the 
same  that  is  taught  in  high  schools,  colleges, 
and  business  schools,  with  the  exception  that 
we  have  adapted  it  to  the  selling  of  the  Star 
alone.  They  are  taught  that  sales  qualities 
are  the  tools,  and  how  they  should  be  used, 
that  there  are  two  kinds;  namely,  natural  and 
acquired  qualities.  They  are  shown  how  the 
natural  qualities  piomote  the  acquired  qual¬ 
ities. 

“Then  we  discuss  buying  motives,  which  are 
the  underlying  causes  that  prompt  people  to 
buy,  adapting  them  for  our  own  particular  use. 
We  next  take  up  the  mental  law  of  sale,  which 
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Weather  Forecast 
For  Capital  District 

^wen.  slifhtlsr  wanner  t* 
tomorrow,  cloudy,  cooler. 
'DeUth  and  map  o(  Page  It* A.> 


The  Knickerbocker  News  H£I 


Vol.  3 — No.  261 
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Alttuay,  N.  Y.,  Monday^  May  6,  1940 


Price  Three  Ceaia 


Areas  for  Tests 
On  Parking  Meters 
Listed  by  Mayor 

Areas  for  Albany  s  test  of  parking  meters,  probably  tnia  ^un 
ner.  were  designated  today  by  Mayor  Thachcr. 

Tbcy  are: 

State,  between  Eagle  and  Broadway. 

N  Pearl,  between  State  and  Clinton  Avt 

Broadway,  between  State  and  Clinton  Ave. 

Clinton  Ave.  between  N  Pearl  and  Broadway. 

Police  Commissioner  James  A  i  '  ' 

Kimm  took  the  combined  re-  mr  -w-v  u 

porU  of  several  parking  meter  I 

manufacturing  concerns  and/  ^  ^ 

diecked  •hem  against  one  plan'^-.^  — ^  ^ 

which  he  and  City  Engineer  John  ,  M  ogSA  I  Aa|  Abof 
I.  McManus  have  been  working  A  dlvV 
jo.  to  determine  the  best  area  - 
ter  the  trial  test. 

The  police  commissioner  has  ^11  M-oOUCS 


Italy  Aim  ;British  Tighten  Narvik  Ring; 
Of  Allies  TgijgjQjj  Grows  in  Balkans 

In  Irreecel _ _ ^  c*  j 

rresh  troops  Speed 

To  Arctic  Port 


— Balbo 


Bomc^(UP)  —  A  charge  that  | 
Great  Britain  is  secretly  preprr-, 
ing  Creek  bases  for  attack  on  | 
Italy  was  published  today  by  the 
newspaper  C  o  r  r  i  e  r  e  Padano. 
which  often  reflects  the  opinion  I 
of  high  Fascut  army  circles.  j 
The  newspaper,  owned  by  Air  i 
Marshal  Italo  Balbo,  warned  the  | 
Allied  powers  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  bring  moral  or  eco¬ 
nomic  pressure  on  the  Fascist 
state  would  likely  bring  Italy 
Kkrr  Nrai  Phot*  the  European  war. 

kr^erick  Til-  The  Fascist  press  generally 
I  "aerimma,  kmt  carried  on  SO  strong  a  campaign 
4iti90s  'f|(fT  against  the  Allies  it  increased 
/ler  belief  the  Fascist  leadership  was’ 


wre  the  test  will  be  ready  for 
this  summer.” 

The  meters  are  to  be  supplied 
tnd  installed  without  cost  to  the 
cty,  the  Mayor  said 

Corporation  Counsel  Joseph  J 
Cisey.  who  has  been  working  out 
the  legislative  program  required 
(or  the  installation  operation  and 


•umber  of  meters  that  will  be  W»sbiiigton  -  (AP)  -  Follow-  j,  km$  carried  on  so  strong  a  campaign 

jtquired  for  the  test  in  this  area.”  ing  the.  House  pigeonholing  of  not  tritirml  '  rondition  im  W  ^  ‘"creased 

laid  the  Mayor.  Just  how  many  Wage-Hour  Law  amendments.  ^*tal  ot  Sekting,  Fim.,  ofior  mmt*-  belief  the  Fascist  leadership  was 

..Mb.,  .nd  ,he  .y^  or  .«io„  shift,  .h..  hVnno^n.ToSm.r 

types  to  be  tested,  rest  With  the  T  .  ...  e  .  u  j  inis  was  me  momem  lo  emer  wic 

iio^  commissioner  and  aty  en-  '^e  Senate,  where  ad-  ,  war. 

fineer.  Thu  will  be  determined  minutration  leaders  are  trying  to  /%  l||2|tllfln  Mtkts  Plea  for  Peace 

m  the  next  two  weeks  and  I  am  kill  three  measures;  ^  m**^t**»*W»*  j,,, 

^  the  test  will  be  ready  for  i,y  Senator  Town-  C  *  Church  of  St. 

.r.  K*  «..nni>dw4  'end  <R.  Del),  to  end  Treas-  SlinVlVPS  Mary-Over-Minerva  yesterday  in 

-y  purch«,  of 

'"cimr.l'iorCMOiol  JoMph  J  '' A'rMoluUon  to  block  Prisi-  Gflr  f  PAsH  ““  *"'* 

dco.  R-^velt.  .r.n,fcr  of  V.rdMI  p'^oS^-'ftorcrowJf'’!! 

ih»  i#«i«i»iivp  orMrsm  rMuirMl  <be  Civil  Aeronautics  Author-  *'ve  the  Pope.  I^m  ^0^“  »" 

(or  IhT  iosulUtoS^oi>cr.too  and  ‘>y  •p’**''  Commerce  Dcpirt-  Mrs  Frederick  I.ll.n,h.st  ^  ill'  ch'bi  “  'obfij*'"  ' 

«i[orcem.nt  of  the  meters,  had  ment  Albany  soci.l.te  who  escs[^  However  .taut  the  same 

planned  to  have  two  ordmances  The  Logan- Walter  bill,  sp-  from  »  car  m  which  her  ^stcr 

on  the  suhiect  ready  (or  tonight  s  Proved  by  the  House,  to  sub-  <lrownM  when  it  overturned  mlttm^n  Milan  FascwUj^aiWmg 


Pape  Makes  Plea  far  Peace  I  P  THE  L.4DDER— f^"'Aorary  Ho§*nton 

^  ^  .  </uiie.  Ig  tli»mh€th.  rtreirret  pttmanrnl  mppo>t,t, 

The  Popes  plea  for  peace  dur-  P  hrUknnt^  fUhi 

mg  a  sermon  at  the  Church  of  St.  '  *7.;  _  f’  • 

Mary-Over-Minerva  yesterday  in  ^ttLluo^t  ptorf  on  the  u»t.  Mh  lunr^  replaee 

the  presence  of  the  diplomatic  ^  Ument  of  hngtn^  fO. 

corps  and  the  Roman  nobility.  - - 

was  followed  by  cheers  and  ikT  *  f  *  C  n 

shouU  oI^Longtive  peace’  Urn.  iVaZl  1^)081011  0»  ' 

live  the  Pope.  ’  from  crowds  in . 


enforcement  of  the  meters,  had 
planned  to  have  two  ordinances 
on  the  subject  ready  for  tonight's 


iPredict^'^ 


hTm  m  p^:±  ;r"v!er"*' /hauTarsc'nhMed^":"- 

Imevcr.  forced  him  to  postpone  broken  leg.  severt  cuts  and  shock  remarks  abou*  ^ 

J  „  ^  ..  The  leadership  conceded  itj  Tillinghasts  husband  has  walls  A 

Oneordinanw  Mr  Casey  said^  tough  battles  on  all  the  is-  -one  lo  Florida  to  care  for  their*'  ^  m 

w^d  deal  with  regulation  and  sue*  and  lU  opponenu  were  pro-  two  children.  Elizabeth  Po>'- 
enfor^ent  Md  ^e  other  with  ,j,eting  an  anti-admmistration  and  Raymond  O'*  “f  t 

le^tioi.  The  t.-o  ordinancM  bo,],„bn  ol  DemocraU  and  Re-  hast,  wh-  -  ^  ^ 

^  s-asolve<J 


r  a  German  foo*  \ 


Relief  O' 
Prefer . 

To  Hoi 


Vseca  Falls  >  I  iv^  ^ 

Wilkie.  «i».  deniee  ^ 

ly  old  age  assut. 

the  Seneca  Count) 

mittee  because  h 

move  into  a  room,  t 

si  p  under  a  barn.  ^ 

A  horseman  more  V 

Wilkie  says  •  I  haven  6'  1  * 

house  more  than  six  ^  i.*  ^  C* 

1  don't  know  when.  I  •  ^C\\^ 

to  diinge  my  habits  no  • 

To  which  Emerson  C  •.yA0 

tounty  w'elfare  commusit  \^0'^ 

plies  the  welfare  law  p  ” 

^he  commusioner  '  must  .  « 

Suitable  home  for  anyone  r 

ih|  public  assistance  ”  6% 

Dr.  ( iook.  Kxplort  ^ 

Critiiallv  III 

Fart  Che«ter-(L'P)-Dr  Fied 
^irk  A.  C-''k.  77.  *  ho  claims  to 
have  been  the  diSv.)verer  of  the 
North  Pole,  was  m  a  critical  con- 1 
dition  at  United  Hospital  here  i 
today  He  suffer'd  a  cerebral, ii 
hemorrhage  Saturday.  ift- 

Hospital  attaches  said  Dr.  Cook  '«>. 
had  been  uncunKious  from  the  era 
time  he  was  taken  there  from  the  Wis 
of  a  former  colleague.  1  Jt* 

Ralph  Shainwald  von  Ahlefcldt  .olds 
Larchfnont  j  — 

u  \ -  |Rail 

Kfwani  lo  till*  Strong*  i  New 

Crrmar,  Youlli  Tolil  ci-Vi'*™ 

Berlin  —  (AP)  —  The  world's  Hew  Ha 
road,  diet 

to  the  strongest.'*  Education  Min-  ^  ]ong  ill 

later  Brmard  Rust  said  today  in 

•r*  address  lo  German  youth.  ' 

He  recalled  the  Napoleonic  f  ft/j  » 
Mnquest  and  the  World  War''****'  * 

tzeaiy  of  Versailles  and  said  that  rwy  t 
in  the  present  conflict,  -  we  noti  f 
jnly^want  to  wm  the  war  but  the  ^ 

With  Victory,  he  said.  •  the  most  « 
fruitful  period  of  German  labor  ®*'“*"* 
n  history  shall  begin.”  Vroopa  « 

Rilled  by  Automobile 

Oswego- (UP>  — Fred  Myers.  >!«*»»♦»■« 

rwiaurant  employe,  died  m  a  BEELD 
hospital  after  being  struck  by  an  blasting  a 
•utomobile  on  a  highway  east  of  m  Norwa 


-ue't® 


^  Oh®  *  41^®  '  tss*  S- 

®  V,,  \N9®  .  ^  (ovce  ..  A\ftest 


u  A 

V  ’®°' 


By  The  AsiOtiated  Press 

British  ns  'al  and  land  forces  were  reported  today  to  "be  tight- 
ying  the  siege  on  beleaguered  German  troops,  numbering  between 
i.wo  and  4.tiWt.  at  the  Arctic  Norwegian  port  of  Narvik,  in  a  d.  s- 
perate  attempt  to  counter  the  loss  of  prestige  suffered  in  the 
Allies'  withdrawal  from  South  and  Central  Norway . 

In  Berlin,  the  German  high  command  reported  British  artillery 
,*  forces  had  been  strengthened  in  the  Northern  Narvik  region— tlie 
^  Allies'  last  foothold  in  Norway— but  said  no  moie  intense  lighting 
had  developed  so  far. 

t  '  Our  troopa  started  to  advance  noilhward  in  the  Tiondheim 
t  region.  "  the  German  communique  added,  hinting  the  Nazis  intend¬ 
ed  to  accept  the  Allied  challenge  for  Narvik. 

Adolf  Hitler,  noted  for  his  dramatic  surprises*  today  dis¬ 
patched  Alpine  troops  on  a  difficult  ^Hai-mile  trek  through  almost- 
impassable  mountains  in  an  attempt  to  aid  the  besieged  Nazis  at 
'Narvik,  which  has  become  known  in  Germany  as  Norwavs 
'  Alcazar  '' 

■  Also  --eported  pushing  north-  indicated  the  Chamberlain  cab- 
"  Iwardfrom  the  Nam.«=os  sector  to- 

'•  J  Well-informed  sources,  hoigever, 

^  ward  '’arvik  are  British  and  jo  (ppI  chamberlain 

-n  ’roops  who  German  ad-  would  carry  the  day  after  a  Cff 
tciday  indicated  were  fight. 

m  the  mam  expedition-  Norway's  foreign  minister.  Dr. 

.  .  .  'Halvdan  Koht,  arriving  in  Lon- 

last  week  wtnOT  Defense  Minister  CoL 

idrew  from  Namsos  .  Birger  Ljundberg,  counseled  his 
irgotiate  between  invaded  nation  in  a  radio  address 
'S  of  difficult  moun-  to  have  faith  in  the  Allies  and 
letween  Namsos  and  said  they  were  honor-bound  to 
ch  the  Allied  forces  give  her  "full  aid 

I  The  German  high  command 
'thcr  blows  against! announced  the  pacification  of 
•y,  the  high  com- 'Southern  and  Central  Norway 
e  enemy  battle-  was  virtually  completed  with  the 
v  a  heavy  bomb  surrender  of  the  '  die-hard''  Nor- 
front  and  t.hat  wegian  fortress  of  Hcgra,  a 
t,*  llanos  had  cap-  miles  cast  of  Trondheim. 

•bmarme  which  Nazi  airmen,  harassing  Allied 
5*  ^  t  mine  Apr.  I-'*  troops  encircling  Narvik,  were 

reported  lo  have  blown  up  an 
>  V**  enem;^  ammunition  dump  and 

^  j  raided  Har.stad.  3.’>  miles  north  of 

re  keyed  to.^he  port. 
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Today 


Old  Central  Bank 
To  Pay  Dicideiul 

Fayment  •(  a  3  per  eenl’ 
divideBd  wUl  be  Diade  witbia 
the  aext  lb  days  to  some  Tb.MS 
depMiters  u  the  old  Central  i 
Mk.  formerly  at  Quail  aad! 

wbkh  closed  durme 
the  IIU  baaklng  holiday.  | 
Since  Us  doors  were  locked! 
(be  bank  has  retoraed  774  per 
e«t  of  tkeir  mvlogs  lo  dtpooi- 1 
tors  to  flve  dlvtdoiidi.  Uqul- 
Jktiou  baa  been  superrtoed  by  | 
(m  slate  sopertotendet  of 


Budapest-  «' 

Balkans  w-H 
Sian.  Italian 
troopa  on  jn. 
fleet  eoncentr. 

Mediterranean. 

BERLIN— Ger 
blasting  at  last  A 
in  Nnrway.  claim: 
tleabtp  damaged 
Hrgra  fortress  fall 

London  —  I'lamo 
rrnaacat  changes  a 
effective  war  policy 
crescendo:  War  Offk 
sinking  of  British  bi 
but  reports  cruiser  $v  •  oy ; 
Germans  off  Namsos.  | 

Stockholm  —  Northward! 
movement  of  Germaa  aerial 
■  troop  transports  In  Norway  to- j 
dkaloB  new  Nazi  offensive  to 
rnlicve  Narvik.  | 


*r.S  < 


,«  find 

,®d  'I®'’!,  o®' 


r  British  Admit 
JjSinking  of 
"‘Destroyer 


I  London— (AP)— In  the  midst 
jof  vehement  public  demand  for 
a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war.  Britain  today  an- 
'nounred  loss  last  week  of  the 
[l,**Tti-ton  Destroyer  Afridi  m 
(German  bombing  raids  upon  the 
convoyk  withdrawing  Allied 
jtroT'ps  from  Namsos.  Norway. 

The  admiralty  stood  by  its 
denial  of  German  claims  to  have 
unk  a  battleship  of  the  Queen 
li/abeth  class  and  a  heavy 
uiser  in  the  same  operations 
"^ut  It  admitted  the  Afridi. 

1  naval  loss  officially  an- 
'.ced  by  the  British,  was 
irk  by  a  bomb  and  subse- 
'ly  sunk*  during  an  in- 
t  attack  ‘  by  -  wavea  of 
aircraft  '* 

irimiralty  said  escort  ves- 
J  *iti-aircraft  fire  was  so 

*  two  German  bombers 

>t  down  and  the  tiars- 
e  through  ''untouched  ” . 
ridi.  fifth  British  de-- 
•.  stnee  the  start  of  thw 
campaign,  was  acting 


ommanded  by  Capt 
ho  commanded  the 
sack  when  she  in- 
'gian  territorial 
-b.  17  to  rescue- 
sh  seamen  from 
ison  ship'  Alt-, 


..M.-ftP)-AA 
..>1  distinguished  service. 
.  journalism*  will  be  given  to 
I  Lyle  C  Wilson.  Washington  man- 
nor  ager  of  the  United  Press,  by  the 
lent  I  University  of  Misst>uri  on  Thurs- 
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Army  Sets  U p  *Sudetenland*. 
For  Spring  War  Games 


Paris  —  P i g h ti ■  I  rargas  Coutrad  Bridge 
arouad  Preach  oulpacu  im\  Cremword  Fwtie 
Saar  sector  ef  Wcslera  Freat!  Sports 
for  third  day  to  ramble  ef  Death  Netkc* 
artiUciT  Ire.  Claaalied  Ads 


-  -  Britain  lo  RcHurr  F  OF  c^pring  ¥v  ar  uames 

,  t  th  I  Camp  Beauregard.  La.— ( AP)~More  than  mixm  officers  and 

Loadea -(AP)— Because  of  the  *  *  ..  j  ^  . 

;  cessatKin  of  Danish  supplies.  Brit- :  *  defending  Blue  Army  advanced  westward  to  Louisiana 

_  _  Ions  were  told  today  by  Lord  *o  defend  the  Sabine  River  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  from 

.  a  resUursnt  proprietor.  I  "''ooiton.  food  minister,  to  pre- 1  invading  Red  '  tioops 

ImSS  treated  at  Memorial  Hoepital  -  par^  for  the  reduction  at  an  early  '  The  Tiuhmi  men.  representing  almost  a  third  of  the  nations 

tor  a  laceration  of  the  right  thigh  ^  date  of  the  butter  rbtion  from  '  enlisted  strength,  will  be  mvolv- - - — - 

,«,uirin«  thr.-  llilchM  Hi.,  at-  #,,ht  lo  lour  ounces  lacti  waak  I  ,d  ,.„ga,,m,nls  May  II  to  .May Stale  o(  Oaorjia 

lorney.  Eugene  J.  Steiner,  told  Butler  first  wa.s  rationed  at|^.  '  m  April 

|the  routr  Sacca  acted  in  self  de-  four  ounces  weekly  tiegmningj*'’  The  Reds  announced  they 

p  'fense  . Jan.  x,  but  the  amount  was  ii  |  The  plot  for  ihc  maneuvers,  in  would  hold  spring  corps  maneu- 

I  DeAngehs.  former  real  esUte  I  '  creased  to  eight  ounces  weekly  ••  which*  soldiers  fiom  .'13  states  will  vers  just  west  of  the  Sabine 

.1  |Salesman.  is  the  father  of  nine  ,Mar.  The  Blues  mcieased  their  gar- 

5  children,  the  youngest  about  2 !  -rh*  k-  -.-oon-r  •«*•*  eiwt»  Woolton  warned  the  sugar  «.  ..  which  '^ouid 

•  weeks  old  I  g'HlIlT  —  .Secc*.  'ration  of  12  ounces  each  week.  *  *  bring  troops  from  Georgia  for 

(.  .■»  [  Awutant  District  Attorney  |  ^  PoliV^  (Mirt  i«g«T  "‘•'ibi  be  reduced  also.  ."•»  a  common  boundary  line  »t',naneuvers  These  are  rolling  in 

^  Ji-mes  J  McGuiness  said  he  had  ’  ***  ,.  _  .  —  .  ;the  Sabme  River  with  another  swift  motorized  caravans  through 

•  obtained  a  statement  from  Frank  i  •'*"  "**  ****7er.  tmgene  .Meiner.  Workers  on  Job  -small  nation.  Red  Boundary  dis-  Alabama  Mississippi  and  Louisi- 

•  'Danza.  37  Grand,  an  interpreter.'  *•  onawet  to  •  •lakking  ck«ege.  j  To«awaBda--(UP)— The  Rem-:putes.  border  incidents  and  alien  ana 

•  to  the  effect  he  had  been  ascend-  j  '  ington  Rand  Inc.  office  eouip-  j  minorities  have  resulted  in  con-  Seasoned  soldiers  will  battle  in 

7.  k.  9  ir^  the  stairs  at  the  Madison  Ave  saw  Sacca  gi  ab  De Angelis  and  ment  supply  plant  here  resumed  tmual  and  increasing  tension  '*  a  lo.uiMi-square-mile  area  of  cut- 
Ik  !place  about  m.idnight  and  heard 'make  several  slashing, and  stab-  full  operations  today  as  approxi-  The  scenario  lecounts  becausejover  pine  land,  hills,  rivers  and 
11.  11  jDeAngelu  and  Sacca  arguing  |bing  motions  Sacca  then  ranjmately  .lOii  strikers  returned  to!of  ill  feeling  over  this  '  Sudeten- J  valleys  between  Alexandiic  La 
U  j  Danza  was  quoted  ks  sqydi^  JulouW  according  U>  Danza.  (work.  (land  the  Bl'^es  hold  corps  Da-'and  Nacogdoches  IaR> 
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city  room  knows  him  no  more. 

*  He  has  passed  on  to  some  private  and 
personal  Nirvana  of  his  own,  where 
every  typewriter  has  all  its  keys  and  a 
bottle  waits  at  every  four-alarm  fire. 

And  the  only  epitaph  he  would  have 
wished  is  this... “He  was  a  good  reporter” 

His  greatest,  and  most  unconscious, 
characteristic  was  an  insatiable  curiosity. 
He  seethed  with  questions.  Nothing  was 
as  it  seemed,  and  he  picked  frantically  at 
surface  facts  until  the  shell  broke  and 
the  muck,  or  the  treasure,  underneath 
was  exposed  to  his  greedy  mind. 

►  With  or  without  the  vine  leaves  in  his 
hair,  his  sense  of  news  verged  on  the 
occult.  He  knew  bishops  and  gunmen, 
politicians  and  pickpockets,  and  treated 
both  the  great  and  the  sham  with  the 
same  casual  impertinence.  His  mind  was 
a  brimming  pool  of  assorted  facts,  which 
he  turned  on  and  off  like  a  tap. 

Under  a  glass-hard  exterior,  he  had  a 
heart  as  soft  as  mush.  He  rooted  fiercely 
for  the  underdog,  perhaps  because  he 
was  so  much  the  underdog  himself 

He  got  paid  very  little— and  when 
other  p>eople  talked  of  the  “profession 
of  journalism”  his  was  the  loudest  laugh. 

►  Sometimes  he  grew  out  of  it.  Some¬ 
times  he  became  a  famous  columnist,  a 
noted  author,  or  even  an  Editor.  But 
mostly  he  grew  old  at  45.  And  when  he 
saw  a  new  youngster  in  the  City  Room 
he  figured  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was 
to  take  him  across  the  street  and  say  to 
him:  “Kid.  what  the  hell  are  you  doing 
around  here?  Get  out  of  it.  It’s  a  lousy 
business...” 

But  the  youngster  never  took  his  ad¬ 
vice,  Year  after  year  thousands  of  new 
youngsters  decided  there  was  only  one 
thing  in  the  world  they  wanted  to  be— 
a  newspaperman.  And  the  American 
press  grew  up, 

'  The  old-time  reporter  has  passed 
from  the  scene.  But  he  left  behind  him  a 
legacy  of  incalculable  value  to  the  na¬ 
tion.  For  he  established  the  tradition  of 
good  reporting  as  the  foundation  of  a 
free  press. 

What  happened?  Who  did  it?  Where? 
When?  Why? 


►  As  long  as  these  questions  can  be 
asked  by  good  reporters  free  to  write  the 
truest  and  frankest  answers  they  can 
find,  freedom  will  have  survived. 

True,  since  the  days  of  the  old-time 
reporter,  both  men  and  minds  have 
changed.  The  reporter  of  today  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  man  than  his  predecessor.  He  has  to 
be.  He  is  better-educated,  better-paid. 
Neither  he  nor  his  editor  can  get  away 
with  the  cheap  sensationalism  of  yester¬ 
day’s  Yellow  Journalism— and  neither  of 
them  insists  on  any  special  license  to  get 
drunk.  The  reporter's  passport  today  is 
respected  everywhere,  and  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  live  up  to  the  code  of  his 
profession. 

►  Too.  America’s  appetite  for  news  has 
grown  sharper.  It  takes  some  25,000  local 
reporters  and  1,888  daily  newspapers  to 
gratify  it.  Altogether,  300,000  men  and 
women  are  engaged  in  telling  you  what 
is  happening  in  the  world,  with  all  the 
trimmings  you’re  accustomed  to— comic 
strips,  women’s  pages,  photographs,  so¬ 
ciety  notes,  advice  to  the  lovelorn,  col¬ 
umnists.  cartoons,  editorials,  crossword 
puzzles. 

But  whatever  the  extra  values  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  may  offer  today, 
one  thing  remains  the  same , . .  the  heart 
of  a  free  press  is  still  the  good  reporter. 
It  is  still  the  man  with  the  nose  for  news, 
as  peculiar  and  authentic  a  possession  as 
the  eye  of  a  painter  or  the  ear  of  a 
musician. 

►  Perhaps  good  reporting  is  the  reason, 
above  all  other  reasons,  why  the  News¬ 
magazine  has  come  to  occupy  such  a 
high  place  in  the  brain  and  heart  of  the 
nation. 

For  the  Newsmagazine  has.  as  grist 
for  its  weekly  mill,  all  that  has  been 
found  out  by  all  the  world’s  good  report¬ 
ers.  Sometimes  these  good  reporters  are 
time’s  own  correspondents  or  legmen. 
Sometimes  they  work  for  one  of  the 
great  Press  Associations.  Sometimes 
they  are  obscure  people  whose  nuggets 
have  been  buried  on  page  10  of  some 
little-read  publication.  Sometimes  they 
are  men  and  women  in  time’s  home- 
office.  who— at  one  end  of  a  wire— probe 
a  reporter  three  hundred  or  three  thou¬ 
sand  miles  away  until  a  few  confused 


facts  become  a  well-ordered,  living  story. 

The  world  is  the  good  reporter's  hunt¬ 
ing  ground.  No  man  can  tell  where  a 
nose  for  news  may  pick  up  the  scent. 
Stories  may  break  in  the  White  House, 
the  Holland  tunnel,  the  Balkans,  the 
South  Pole.  Number  10  Downing  Street, 
or  1913  Central  Avenue.  South  Bend. 


►  No  man  can  anticipate  time’s  stories. 
The  Newsmagazine  is  as  unpredictable 
as  the  warring,  struggling,  creating,  cock¬ 
eyed  human  race,  whose  historian  it  is. 
But  whatever  happens,  this  much  is  cer- 


stomach  for  whiskey 


tain  ...  in  today’s  world  the  true  adven¬ 
tures  of  your  fellow  humans,  gathered 
and  told  by  good  reporters,  make  more 
absorbing  reading  than  anything  in  the 
World  of  make-believe. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements  in 
which  the  Editors  of  TIME  are  seeking  to  give 
newspaper  and  magazine  readers  a  clearer  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  world  of  news-gathering,  news-writ¬ 
ing.  and  news-reading— and  the  part  TIME  plays 
in  helping  people  to  grasp,  measure,  and  use  the 
history  of  their  lifetimes  as  they  live  the  story 
of  their  lives. 


--THE  WEEKLY  NEWSMAGAZINE 


E  D  I 


THE  PULITZER  AWARDS  ^ 

THE  ANNEAL  AWARDS  for  newspaiKT  aihieve- 
nient  under  the  will  of  Joseph  I’ulitzer,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  for  19.S9,  will  inetT  general 
approval.  The  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  , 
and  American  well  deserve  the  rec'ognition  ttf  the 
public  .service  prize  for  their  two  years  of  jK^r- 
.sistent  ami  effective  ex|)osure  of  corruption  in 
municipal  and  .state  offices.  Its  job  was  a  news- 
pajjer  pac-kage  .so  thoroughly  Imund  round  with 
hict  that  there  have  Ix-en  no  blow-outs,  no  e.sca|H* 
of  the  major  malefactors  while  the  small  fry 
“took  the  rap.” 

Edmund  Duffy,  cartoonist  of  the  Baltimore 
Sunpapers,  made  his  record  uni(|ue  by  winning 
the  cart<M)n  award  three  times  within  10  years. 
Otto  Toli.schus  wins  a  long-mcrite<l  award  for 
his  foreign  correspondence  to  the  Aew  )  orl: 
Timen,  on  the  heels  of  his  expulsion  from  Oer- 
many  for  too-truthfiil  rejK)rting.  by  dic  tatorship 
standards.  S.  Rurton  Heath,  whose  Xetv  York 
World-Telojram  ex|M)se  of  1.  S.  Circuit  Judge 
Manton’s  official  misconduct  led  to  the  jurist’s 
resignation,  prosecution,  and  conviction,  will  add 
the  Pulitzer  prize  to  the  other  journalistic  deco¬ 
rations  which  have  been  accorded  his  achieve¬ 
ment.  Bart  Howard's  grimly  im-scicnt  editorial 
of  March  17.  19.'{9.  on  "EuroiK*‘s  Em|M-ror.”  is 
in  the  Sf.  Lonh  l^oxt- Din  patch  and  Pulitzer  tradi¬ 
tion.  a  fine  piece  of  writing. 

Our  congratulations  to  the  winners,  with  the 
thought  that  their  distinguished  honors  came 
not  for  s|X'cial  efforts  with  the  Columbia  judges 
in  the  mind's  eye.  but  for  jiroduction  in  the  daily 
line  of  duty. 

AN  “HONEST  ERROR" 

POLITICIANS  of  the  old-line  don't  like  the 

Hatcli  bill  in  any  of  its  pha.ses.  1  hey  do 
like  to  draw  jtnblic  pay  for  their  assigned  duties, 
the  while  they  patrol  their  districts  ami  n.se  the 
public's  time  for  jtre.servation  of  party  and  ]X‘r- 
.sonal  j)rivileges.  That’s  understandable  and  thor¬ 
oughly  human,  but  tliere  isn’t  any  (|nestion  that 
it  is  a  big  factor  in  the  nnconscionable  cost  of 
many  government  services.  Senator  Hatch's  meas¬ 
ure  enacted  two  years  ago  has  undoubtedly 
cramped  the  ]K)litical  moves  of  many  Federal 
office-holders,  but  they  could  still  function  in  the 
old  way  so  long  as  their  party  satrai).s  in  the 
states  ami  mnnicipalities  are  on  the  i)ayroll. 

When  Senator  Hatch  attempted  to  extend  his 
policing  to  .state  employes  paid  from  Federal 
funds,  the  old-liners  decided  to  choke  the  bill  in 
committee.  They  announced  last  week  that  the 
c*ommittee  had  voted  in  executive  session  It-lO 
to  table  the  measure,  and  there  the  project 
might  have  rested  like  so  many  other  reform 
ideas.  It  might  hav(*.  except  for  the  euiiosity  of 
a  news])a|XTman.  On  a  six'culative  chance,  re- 
IKtrters  of  the  Scri])ps-Howard  News])a]K'r  .Mli- 
ance  were  assigned  to  «iuestion  each  of  the  '2(i 
committtv  mendx*rs  on  their  vote.  Twenty-five 
were  (piestioned — and  l.'t  declared  that  they  had 
voted  ayuinxt  the  motion  to  table! 

That  was  wholly  unofficial,  but  when  the  story 
apjx'ared  in  the  Wasliinytou  Daily  Sens,  it  could 
iKjt  lx‘  ignore»l.  (irumbling,  the  committee  voted 
on  Tue.sday  to  take  the  bill  from  the  table.  Be¬ 
fore  this  gets  into  jrrint.  the  irrosjx'ct  is  that  the 
House  will  hi  "  hiiil  its  chance  to  consider  the 
idea  on  its  merits. 

Exposure  of  the.se  "honest  errors”  and  secrecy 
in  public  bu.sine.ss  is  getting  to  lx*  a  habit  of 
the.se  particular  rejxirters.  Twice  l)efore,  they 
liave  made  |mblic  how  Congre.ss  voted  on  poli- 


1  A  L 


Righteous  are  Thou.  O  Lord,  \\hen  I  plead  with 
Thee:  >et  let  me  talk  with  Thee  of  Thy  judgments: 
Wherefore  doth  the  way  of  the  wicked  prosper: 
wherefore  are  all  they  happy  that  deal  very  treacher¬ 
ously? — Jeremiah  X11:L 


tically  cmbarras.sing  legislation,  and  every  revela¬ 
tion  has  Itecn  in  the  public  interest.  It’s  just 
another  illu.stration  of  how  a  free  jtress  makes 
democracy  work,  in  sjrite  of  the  failure  of 
"reirre.sentative”  government  to  “repre.scnt”  at  all 
times. 

AUTOMOTIVE  RATES 

Ol’R  FRIENDS  in  the  newspaper  repre.sentative 
field  tell  us  that  the  national-hx-al  rate  .situa¬ 
tion  is  again  acute,  not  bccau.se  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  are  anxious  to  exploit  newspajx'rs,  but  be- 
cau.se  a  minority  of  new.spa|X'rs  have  offered  not 
only  to  acr-ept  copy  at  their  retail  rates,  but  to 
jray  agency  commission  on  that  basis. 

The  trouble  now  is  over  the  Ford  motor 
account.  N.  W.  .\yer  &  Son  is  jilacing  a  national 
factory  camjiaign  for  Ford  at  national  rates. 
McC'ann-Erick.son  is  jdacing  regional  camjraigns, 
also  co-oix*rative  campaigns,  at  the  national  rate. 
The  latter  agency  is  also  jrlacing  a  campaign 
which  is  being  paid  for  entirely  by  local  tlealers. 
I'he  agency  sought  to  jilace  this  business  on  the 
national  card,  but  ran  into  prote.sts  from  the 
ilealcrs. 

riiat  would  not  be  highly  important,  if  some 
news|>aper.s  had  not  made  the  mistake  of  setting 
their  local  automotive  rates  as  much  as  .>((  per 
cent  below  the  national  tariff.  In  some  cases  an 
even  wider  differential  has  Ix-en  noted.  Where 
the  rates  are  the  .same,  or  in  the  few  instances 
where  the  hx-al  rate  is  higher  than  the  national, 
the  agency  has  no  difficulty. 

.Advertising  agencies  have  no  alternative  when 
they  can  buy  s|)ace  at  markedly  lower  rates  on 
the  l<Kal  cards.  Their  aim  must  be  to  make  the 
client’s  money  g(»  as  far  as  possible.  If  they  can 
get  an  agency  commi.ssion  on  the  local  »;ird. 
that’s  .so  much  gravy  for  the  agent,  but  it  is  only 
grief  and  loss  for  the  news|)a|n*r  which  holds  its 
white  s|)ace  .so  cheaply. 

Several  years  ago,  leading  newspapers  thought 
they  had  solved  the  automotive  advertising  ((Ues- 
tion  by  establishing  a  sjx‘<'ial  rate  for  all  adver¬ 
tising  in  this  cla.ssification  whether  it  was  placed 
nationally  or  locally.  That  was  a  common  .sense 
.solution,  but  it  seems  to  have  broken  down  under 
the  .strain  of  comix-tition.  It  has  now  been  .sug¬ 
gested  that  a  solution  can  lx*  reacheil  by  .selling  all 
advertising  on  fre(|neney  rates  and  re<|uiring  the 
n.se  <;f  a  .s|K'cified  pcrci'iitage  of  the  contract  space 
each  week  of  the  year.  If  a  national  advertiser 
cannot  fit  this  schedtde — and  not  many  ilo — 
they  can  buy  their  >pace  at  oiM*n  rates,  set  rea¬ 
sonably  higlu'r  than  that  aceorded  regular  ]>atron.s. 

rile  minority  of  new.spa|H*r.s  with  rate  practices 
that  are  determined  more  by  com|H‘titive  exiM*di- 
«‘ncy  than  by  .sound  cconomie  principles  are  cost¬ 
ing  the  entire  news[)ajx*r  field  plenty  of  husiness. 
The  benefits  of  rate  cuts  are  always  transitory, 
and  their  net  result  is  to  build  <li.stru.st  in  the 
mind  of  the  man  who  has  wangled  one.  He’s 
never  quite  sure  that  his  comjx*titor  didn’t  make* 
an  even  lietter  deal,  and  there  are  few  suspicions 
in  the  .space-buying  arena  more  <le.structive  of 
confidence. 


TOWARD  SENSIBLE  LAW 

TWO  NOTEWORTHY  wmtempt  cases  involv¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  newspapers  progre.s.sed  thi.s 
week  toward  final  definition.  The  Los  Anyelet 
Times,  and  its  managing  editor.  L.  I).  Hotchki.ss. 
laid  their  jx'tition  lx*fore  the  I'niteil  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  .stH'king  a  review  of  California 
deci.sions  holding  the  Times  in  contempt  for 
publication  of  editorial  comment  on  ca.ses  tech¬ 
nically  |x>nding.  .And  the  Mi.s.souri  Supreme  Court 
agree<l  to  review  the  clecision  of  Circuit  Court 
Jmlge  Rowe  of  St.  laiuis,  placing  the  St.  lAtuu 
Vost-Dispatch  and  .several  of  its  editiirs  in  con¬ 
tempt  for  comment  on  a  ca.se  which  ha<l  lieen 
clo.st*<l  by  Judge  Rowe’s  action. 

The.sc*  arc  Ixith  momentous  ca.ses  for  .American 
journalism.  If  the  ca.st*  against  the  Ixis  .Angeles 
Times  Ix-came  the  law  of  California,  new.spa|x‘rs 
c-ould  lx*  effectually  prohibited  from  comment  on 
any  ca.se  until  it  had  passc‘d  through  the  final 
appellate  stage.  Malfeasance  and  sknllduggcry  in 
the  courts  could  lx*  menfioned  only  under  ix*ril 
of  an  editor’s  lilx*rty  ami  ixi.s.sibly  of  his  paix*r’s 
existence.  Even  comment  on  flagrant  jury-fixing 
or  judicial  favoritism  might  lx*  construed  as 
"having  a  rea.sonablc  tendency  to  interfere  with 
the  orderly  administration  of  justice,”  as  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  court  has  delicately  jihra.sed  the  <|nestion. 
The  <<mcept  .sc*t*m.s  absurd,  but  several  high  Cali¬ 
fornia  jurists  have  aiqiroved  it. 

Dis.ss-nting  from  his  colleagues  on  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Supreme  Court.  Ju.stice  Douglas  L.  Ed¬ 
monds  recently  wrote  a  vigorous  opinion  n|di(>ld- 
ing  the  newspaper’s  contention.  Ju.stice  Edmonds 
last  week  addres.sed  a  college  audience  in  the 
bailiwick  of  the  l’o.st-Dis|)atch  and  imuh*  one  re¬ 
mark  which  new.spapers  and  lawyers  might  study. 

“Modern  legal  .scholars,”  .said  Justice  Edinond.s. 
“have  made  an  extended  study  of  the  jirinciples 
n|M)n  which  the  law  of  contempt  by  publication 
rests  and  conclude  that  much  of  what  has  l)een 
judicially  relied  on  as  an  authority  to  punish  for 
such  act  is  fiction." 

those  are  strong  wonls  from  an  important  jur¬ 
ist.  They  are  true  words,  and  the  underlying 
facts  should  be  tamiliar  to  ncw.spajH*rm<*n. 

WEBB  MILLER 

IIIOIS.ANDS  of  .Ameiicun  m'w>[)ai)<T  workers 

ami  millions  of  nt  w.->|»a|x'r  readers  felt  a  sense 
of  jx'r.sonal  loss  wh<*n  they  heard  on  Weclnesdayof 
Webb  Miller’s  tragic  death.  He  was  a  great  re¬ 
porter  and  his  Cnited  Fre.ss  by-lines  meant  to  the 
great  jrnblic  .stirring  news,  succim  t  ami  accurate. 
New.spaix*rmcn  and  women  who  knew  him.  ami 
they  were  many,  ca!l'‘d  him  one  of  them.selvcs.  He 
was  never  a  priina  <!onnu  fir  trained  .seal,  and  he 
held  his  high  place  in  the  mws  world  by  intense 
ami  intelligent  ap]tlication  to  duty,  wherever  if 
called  him. 

It  is  imh*ed  an  ironical  twist  that  a  man  who  had 
re|M)rted  at  first  hand  .so  many  of  tin*  major  news 
eveids  of  the  jiast  <h*cade  should  have  met  his  end 
alone.  un,s<*cn,  nnrejiorted.  its  circumstances 
learm'<l  not  by  diligent  iminiry  but  by  conjecture. 
But.  tragic  as  his  death  was.  it  came  in 
line  of  duty.  He  was  a  casualty  of  the  war  as 
certainly  as  if  he  had  Iks'ii  tin*  victim  of  a  shell 
in  France  or  Norway.  .May  the  (K-ace  that  he 
never  fonml  in  his  travels  afteml  him  hereafter. 

LEST  WE  FORGET 

I  have  .s|)ent  a  good  many  hours  with  human 
Ijeings,  most  of  whom,  I  can  truthfully  report, 
have  turned  out  to  be  rather  fine. 

— Gkorgk  M.  MrHR.xY,  in^ 
“The  Popular  Eflucator. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


PAUL  BLOCK,  publisher,  Toledo 
Blade,  has  presented  four  neon  safe¬ 
ty  beacons  to  the  city  of  Toledo  to 
commemorate  the 


first  deathless 
month  in  Toledo 
traffic  in  10  years. 
In  April  there 
was  not  a  traffic 
fatality  within 
the  city  limits. 

Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  ed¬ 
itor  and  publish¬ 
er,  took  part  in  a 
special  feature  of 
W G N ’ s  sym¬ 
phonic  hour 


Paul  Block 


program.  May  5,  dedicated  to  the  U.  S. 
Army.  Col.  McCormick  delivered  the 
address  he  gave  in  19.17  at  Cantigny. 
France,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  a  monument  erected  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  First  Division  of 
American  forces  who  fought  in  the 
World  War. 

W.  S.  Rupe,  publisher,  Anies  (la.) 
Daily  Tribune,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  Governor  George  A.  Wilson's 
primary  campaign  headquarters. 

Santford  Martin,  editor,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal-Sentinel,  will 
deliver  the  commencement  addre.ss  be¬ 
fore  members  of  the  graduating  cla.ss 
of  Siler  City  (N.  C.)  High  School. 
May  13. 

Major  Norman  Imrie,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Co/i(i>ibi(.s  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  annual 
dinner  meeting  of  the  Ohio  County 
Teachers  A.ssociation  at  the  McLure 
Hotel,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  May  7. 

Dr.  Julian  S.  Miller,  editor,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  and  Jonathan 
Daniels,  editor,  Raleigh  Neics  &  Ob¬ 
server,  will  be  featured  speakers  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Building 
and  Loan  and  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Associations  of  North  Carolina 
at  Blowing  Rock,  June  18-20. 

Howard  W.  Palmer,  publisher, 
Greenu-irh  (Conn.)  Press,  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Editorial  A.sso¬ 
ciation,  will  be  the  main  speaker  at 
the  sixth  annual  banquet  of  the  Syra- 
cu.se  University  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  national  professional  jour¬ 
nalism  fraternity,  at  Onondaga  Hotel 
in  Syracuse,  May  15. 

Col.  Roger  Andrews,  publisher, 
Menominee  (Mich.)  Herald-Leader 
and  former  publisher  of  the  Detroit 
Times,  spoke  at  the  banquet  closing  a 
two-day  conference  of  the  Michigan 
Hotel  A.ssn.  at  East  Lansing  May  4. 
His  topic  was,  “See  America  First.” 

L.  K.  McDaniel,  publisher,  Seguin 
(Tex.)  Enterprise,  is  new  president  of 
the  South  Texas  Press  Association, 
succeeding  Mrs.  W.  A.  Salter,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Kerrville  (Tex.)  Mountain  Sun. 
Other  officeVs  are  G.  A.  Smith,  Cald- 
U’ell  News,  vice-president;  Howell 
Jones,  assistant  manager,  San  Antonio 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  secretary; 
Sam  Fore,  Jr.,  Floresville  Chronicle- 
Journal,  treasurer;  Arthur  Lefevre. 
Texaco  Star,  Houston,  assistant  to  the 
president. 

E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  president,  A.  H. 
Belo  Corporation,  publishers  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News,  has  ac- 
«pted  a  place  on  the  board  of  the 
Texas  Big  Bend  Park  Association,  it 
Was  announced  May  1  by  association 
president  Amon  Carter,  publisher. 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

In  The  Business  Office 

HOWARD  N.  GREENLEE,  general 
manager,  Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun- 


Commercial,  last  week  was  elected 
president  for  1940  of  the  Vincennes 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Greenlee 
also  is  president  of  the  local  Rotary 
Club. 

William  R.  Reed,  assistant  treasurer 
and  general  superintendent,  Taunton 
(Mass.)  Daily  Gazette,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  a  trustee  of  the  Bristol  County 
Savings  Bank  of  Taunton. 

Milton  R.  Miller,  business  manager, 
Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News,  recently 
addressed  a  regional  collectors  meeting 
of  the  American  Philatelic  Society  in 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  Methodist  church. 

T.  P.  White  recently  was  appointed 
national  advertising  and  service  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Clarksville  (Tenn.)  Leaf- 
Chronicle. 

Col.  Fred  H.  Thompson,  advertising 
manager,  Martinsville  (Va.)  Daily 
Bulletin  newspapers,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Lawrence  R. 
Schoenfeld,  of  Lake  Mills,  Wis.,  as 
classified  advertising  manager.  Mr. 
Schoenfeld  will  also  handle  national 
advertising  for  the  Bulletin. 


Kenneth  Crawford 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

ROWLAND  R.  PETERS,  managing 
editor.  Bncyrus  (O.)  Telegraph- 
Forum,  May  5  was  elected  president 
of  the  Ohio  Blue 
Pencil  Club  at 
its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Colum¬ 
bus.  Mr.  Peters 
joined  the  Tele¬ 
graph-Forum  in 
1928.  became  city 
editor  in  1931. 
managing  editor 
two  years  later. 

Merrylo  Stan- 
1  e  y  Rukeyser, 
economic  com¬ 
mentator  for  the 
Hearst  newspa- 


R.  R.  Peters 


pel's  and  International  News  Service, 
delivered  addresses  on  “The  Impact 
of  the  War  on  the  American  Economic 
Scene”  on  May  6,  and  May  7  in  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City  at  regional 
meetings  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers. 

Pope  Pius  May  3  received  in  pri¬ 
vate  audience  Francis  J.  McCormick, 
business  man  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 
his  wife.  Mrs.  Anne  O'Hare  McCor¬ 
mick,  special  writer  for  the  New  York 
Times. 

Michael  F.  Sweeney,  formerly  of 
the  Denver  Post  and  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  has  joined  the  re-write 
staff,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News. 

Stanley  Culver,  reporter,  Spring- 


WASHINGTON 

CORRESPONDENT 

KENNETH  G.  CRAWFORD,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  New  York’s 
proposed  PM,  and  president  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper 
Guild,  has  dealt, 
as  a  reporter, 
with  hundreds 
of  politicians  and 
publicity  seek¬ 
ers  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  faculty 
for  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  fraud 
from  the  genu¬ 
ine;  but  he  can 
be  led  astray  by 
the  elements. 

A  recent  news¬ 
paper  description  of  the  ANG  chief 
as  a  “colorful  writer,”  brought  back 
to  Crawford  an  incident  of  many 
years  ago. 

Fresh  out  of  college.  Crawford  be¬ 
came  a  .staff  member  for  United  Press, 
soon  moving  up  to  bureau  manager¬ 
ship.  He  was  sent  to  various  posts, 
eventually  landing  at  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
to  take  over  the  UP  bureau  there. 

Crawford  had  never  before  been  in 
St.  Louis.  He  was  not  aware  of  the 
atmospheric  condition  in  the  Missouri 
city  which  often  requires  that  street 
lights  be  burned  until  noon  time  or 
later,  and  automobiles  to  move  with 
headlights  burning.  When  he  stepped 
Irom  his  train,  he  glanced  skyward 
and  eyes  trained  by  boyhood  spent  in 
the  middlewest  convinced  him  all  was 
not  well.  He  lost  no  time  dashing  off 
a  news  siory  for  the  UP  wires. 

Desks  al  nearby  cities,  manned  by 
newsmen  more  familiar  with  the  ter¬ 
ritory  than  was  the  new  manager  of 
the  St.  Louis  bureau,  stopped  the 
story.  They  messaged  back  friendly 
suggestions  to  the  “new  hand." 

No,  they  explained,  St.  Louis  w.as 
not  in  the  path  of  an  onrush ing  tor¬ 
nado;  the  darkened  skies  were  merely 
a  condition  normal  to  St.  Louis,  as 
Crawford  was  soon  to  discover. 


field  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  suburban  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  the  late  John  V. 
Connell. 

Lisle  Shoemaker,  sp<jrts  editor,  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Sun,  which  suspended 
publication  last  Nov.  25.  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  sports  staff  of  the  Los 
Angeles  News. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


NEWS 

ITEM... 


A  liartl  offer  to  pass  up.  Hut  Arch  Ward  likes  liis 

jol> - jrets  a  real  kiek  out  <*f  writiiiji  his  tlaily  sports 

eolumn.  ‘'In  the  ^  ake  of  the  News.”  He  is  a  real 
newspapernian  to  whom  uiom'v  is  n<*t  the  first  eon- 
sideration.  t<»r  proofs  and  price  on  this  all-star 
sports  feature - 

Write,  Phone  or  Wire — 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News  « 

ARTHUR  W.  CRAWFORD,  General  Mono^r  •  NiWS  tUILOING  New  Tork  •  TRIRUNC  TOWfR.  Clocaao 


‘Going 

BIG’ 


"I  have  heeti  ineaiiiiig  to  write 
\ou  lor  some  time  altoni  H.\P 
HOIM’KR." 

So  begins  a  letter  to  Drew  I’ear- 
son.  eo-aiilhor  witli  Holt  Allen  ot 
this  eoniie  ahoul  a  Washington 
»'uh  «'orrespomlenl.  Iroin  (iet>rge 
.\.  DeW  ill.  managing  editor  of 
riie  Washington  1'iines-Herald. 
Mr.  DeWitt  eontinues: 

"You  know  that  'I'lie  \\  ashiiigton 
Merrv-(ro-Ronml  has  a  very  broad 
appeal  here.  The  (Cabinet,  the 
Senate,  the  politicians,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  einpl<»yees,  all  turn  to  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Times- 
I {era Id  every  morning. 

"But  in  ll.AP  HOl’PER  you  have 
bit  a  new  reader  audience.  The 
taxi  «lrivers.  the  stenographers, 
and  above  all.  the  youngsters,  now- 
have  hee<»me  Pearson  and  Allen 
fans. 

"Ihe  strip  is  going  hig." 

ktaiU 

FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  4^nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


S.  L.  A.  Marshall,  military  ma- 
PFRSOW ATJn  neuvers  expert,  and  Lee  A  White, 

,  ,  public  relations  director,  both  of  the 

_ coW'titmcd  from  page  Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  were  chief 

speakers  at  the  19th  annual  conven- 
Tom  Doerer,  former  sports  cartoon-  tion  of  the  Michigan  Interscholastic 
ist  and  writer  for  the  Philadelphia  Press  association  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
Public  Ledger,  Washington  Star,  Bal-  May  4. 

tiniore  Post  and  Baltimore  Sun,  is  now  Porter  Ward,  news  editor,  Moscow 


broadcasting  a  sports  column  at  Haiti-  (Idaho)  Idahonian,  has  resigned  to  be- 
fi^ore.  come  United  Press  bureau  manager 

Dislocation  of  seven  vertebrae  in  an  Cnnkane  Wash 
auto  accident  faUed  to  prevent  BiUy  " vr^  O;  j!™,' sports  editor,  Bos- 
Sixty.  Milwaukee  (Wis )  Journal  Globe,  was  quizmaster 

^  I-  r  i  for  the  Sportswriters’  Quiz  at  the 
ABC  at  Detroit,  l^y  5.  Sixty  h^  England  Drug  and  Health  Show 

bowled  in  every  ABC  since  1921.  He  t  iv/r  o 

was  the  object  of  considerable  atten-  Mechanics  Buildmg,  Boston,  May  2. 


tion,  bowling  with  his  back  in  a  cast. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Irving  Pflaum,  Chicago  Times  for¬ 
eign  editor,  discussed  the  question: 
“Will  Japan  Move  in  the  East?”  on 
the  Northwestern  University  Re¬ 
viewing  Stand  radio  program  over 
WGN,  May  5. 

W.  C.  Teague,  editorial  writer,  Mem- 


NEWSMEN  RECALLED 

ALL  British  correspondents  with  the 
"advanced  air  striking  force"  in 
France  have  been  recalled  to  Eng¬ 
land  by  their  newspapers  in  protest 
against  the  introduction  of  a  system 
by  which  they  would  be  able  to  send 
only  'ofRcial  "handouts"  about  Royal 
Air  Force  operations  instead  of  their 
own  news  stories,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  said  in  its  May  6 
editions.  Correspondents  no  longer 
may  visit  air  fields  to  get  material 
for  dispatches,  and  pilots  no  longer 
may  be  interviewed,  under  the  new 
ruling.  The  Newspaper  Proprietors' 
Association  seeks  to  return  to  the 
old  system,  it  was  said. 


JOHN  H.  DONAHUE,  57,  copy  chiei 
of  Kelly  Nason,  Inc.,  advertising 
firm  with  offices  in  New  York,  died 
May  4  of  a  heart  attack  at  his  home 
in  Westfield,  N.  J.  He  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  Kelly  Nason  for  six 
years,  having  been  previously  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  Frank  Pres- 
brey  Co.,  ad  agency  now  known  as 
Cecil  &  Presbrey  of  New  York. 

Harry  I.  Finley,  36,  former  leading 
political  and  feature  writer  for  the 
Atlantic  City  Press  and  Union,  died 
in  Atlantic  City  May  1  after  seven 
months’  illness  from  a  kidney  ail¬ 
ment.  Finley  left  Atlantic  City  three 
years  ago  to  go  to  Washington  as 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884  viewing  Stand  radio  program  over  - ^ -  secretary  for  U.  S.  Sen.  WUliam  H. 

—  -  WGN  May  5.  Bellingham,  Wash.,  home  of  the  Smathers,  D.,  N.  J. 

Including  The  Journalist,  merged  1907;  Netetpafer-  ,,  brother  of  the  bride  MrS.  MarY  G.  ElLIS,  70,  widoW  of 

iom,  merged  1925;  The  Fout^  Estau,  merged  1^.  W.  C.  Teague,  editorial  writer,  Mem-  „  .  .  „  •  •  *  Theodore  T.  Ellis  vice-nresident  of 

Titles  Petented,  Rostered  Contents  Copyrighted  phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  Helen  Jane  Swam,  society  reporter,  ,  chimon  riniUi  Wome  at  tv,a  tim 
T>.  EDITOR  &  pTibLISHER  COMPaWy.  Ikc  ^  t  ^j^e  “Career  Confer-  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal,  to  New-  ^  Tc 

JsiiEs  WucBT  Bnowii.  Prestdent  spoKc  iviay  o  ai  tne  t..areer  yonier  ot  tv...  of  his  death  m  1934,  and  former  owner 

Jahes  WticBT  Bnown,  Jn.  rice  Prr/idrtu  ence  for  freshmen  of  the  University  A.  Prentice,  Cleveland,  at  the  ,  .,  Worcpstpr  i  Tolonmm 

Cbables  B  GnooMEs,  Trcwnrrr  £  MississioDi  at  Oxford  home  of  the  brides  parents  on  j  *u  r  •  (  sss.)  lelegram 

Cbas.  T.  Stuaet,  Secretary  mississippi  ar  uxioru.  f  and  Evening  Gazette,  died  in 

General  OJf^es:  Spencer  D.  Irwin,  associate  editor  „  ,  ‘  ,  ,  Memorial  Hospital,  Worcester,  May  7 

Seventeenth  Flwr  Old  Times  Building  and  foreign  affairs  columnist  for  the  Robert  Bourque,  staff  photographer,  from  a  heart  attack  suffered  four 

42nd  Street  end  Broedw.^  New  York  Cty.  N.  Y.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  spoke  on  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Tele-  hours  before  she  was  to  have  under- 

BRyant  9-3052,  30m,  30M,  3055  and  3056  “After  the  Next  Peace”  at  the  Toledo  to  Miss  Edna  M.  Sheehan,  gone  an  emergency  operation  for  a 

Tbb  Oloest  PuBusBBEg’  AOT)  Adveetisebs’  Teachers’  Association  luncheon  May  May  4,  at  Sacred  Heart  Church.  Hoi-  broken  hin 

.  „  ,  , _  4  in  the  Toledo  Club.  yoke.  - ^ - - 


Jaiies  Weicbt  Beowb,  President  spoxe  may  o  ai  me  t..areer  v^onier- 

James  Wiicht  Beown,  Ja ,  Fiet  President  ence  for  freshmen  of  the  University 

°f  Mississippi  at  Oxford. 

General  O^es:  Spencer  D.  Irwin,  associate  editor 

„  ,  Seventeenth  Flwr  Old  TimM  Building  aj^d  foreign  affairs  columnist  for  the 

42nd  Street  end  Broedway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  ,  j  i  i 

Telefkones:  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  spoke  on 

BRyant  9-3052,  3(B3,  30M,  3055  and  3056  “After  the  Next  Peace”  at  the  Toledo 
Tbe  OutEST  PunusBEEs’ Aim  ADVEETisEes’  Teachers’  Association  luncheon  May 

JOUENAI  IH  AuEEICA  4  ■  m  1  J  «~i1  u 

Aetbu.  T  Ron.,  Editor;  Waeeeb  L  Ba„^.  4  in  the  Toledo  Club. 

Id anagint  Editor;  Routur  V- Buomn,  News  Editor:  Lucas  J.  Beecher,  associate  editor 

Waltee  E.  Scbheidee,  Associate  Editor;  Joan  I.  c  .1  m  i  j  ni  j-  t  *  j  u  •_ 

Cloucbee,  Stepben  j.  Mohcbae,  Jacb  Peice,  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  was  elected  chair- 
Feawe  Feblmaw  Mes  s.  l.  Dare,  Librarian.  man  of  the  City  Traffic  Commission 

James  Weicbt  Beowh,  Je..  Publisher;  Cbaelea  B.  recently. 

Geoomes,  General  Manager;  Cbaeleb  T.  Stuaet, 


Managing  Ed^;  Roam y.  Ruomn,  News  Editor;  LucaS  J.  Beecher,  associate  editor  i— — — E— Prrlmor  MrtTrf 

the  TokdoBM.,  was  dwtvd  chair.  SpeClOl  EdjUonS  n  Yv  -5 

Feawe  Feblmaw.  Mes  s.  l.  Dare,  Litrarian.  man  of  the  City  Traffic  Commission  ^OllG^G  ir  UOilClty  J^GIl 

&M«,‘ C^««i  T  *We?:  '•ecently.  MEMPHIS,  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap-  Newspapers  occupy  the  first  trench 

Adoertising  Director;  George  H.  Steate,  Circulesiou  Joseph  Knight,  former  Rochester  peal,  18-page  section.  May  3  for  in  the  preservation  of  liberty  and  they 
fow%Ll^n^ Placl^^Maiia^!^’*^^  Afunuf/r;  (jj  y.)  correspondent  of  Syracuse  Lowenstein’s  department  store  and  are  aided  in  this  fight  by  the  inter- 

Waskington,  D.  G  Gorrespondent;  General  Press  (N.  Y.)  Herald- Journal,  recently  Weona  food  Stores.  preters  of  education.  Palmer  Hoyt 

Associatioh,  James  J  ByTi.EE  end  Gbieoe  R  joined  the  “war  desk”  of  the  New  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  April  publisher  of  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

pione'Metro^iun^losa’*"'^  ^  Herald  Tribune.  30,  Building  Section.  16  tabloid  told  members  of  the  American  College 

Ciicago  Editor:  George  A.  Beandembuec.  921  Leo  Macdonell,  H.  G.  Salsinger,  and  pages.  Publicity  Association  at  their  national 


ABAOCIATION.  JAMES  J  OUTLEB  BDO  OEOROE  n.  JOineQ  106  War  UeSK 

■  York  Herald  Tribune. 


Ckifago  Editor:  Gbobge  A.  Beandenbukc*  921  Leo  Macdonell,  H.  G.  Salsinger,  and 
Gu^antee  an^cci^nt  Building.  3«o  JfortA  Charles  Ward,  baseball  writers  for  the 


Michigan  Ate.,  Td.  PeErborn  6771. _ 

Pacific  Coast  Correspondent.  Campeeli.  Watson, 


Detroit  Times,  News,  and  Free  Press,  gram,  April  30,  12-page  tabloid. 


Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Tele-  convention  in  Des  Moines,  la.,  recently. 


2132  Dprky  Sw/rt,B«rkeley,  Cst, Telephone:  Thornl  respectively.  Served  on  the  commit-  Fourth  Annual  Baby  Edition. 


Speaking  on  “Publicity,  the  Propa¬ 
ganda  of  Freedom,”  Hoyt  predicted 


•  A4**r  E-P^EPBPJ  S-PEPeEWjA^s^^w/,  W,p«s.*  •W.S^>»ESWSS^.  •  map*  EE-  A  V  ,  APWAVXWV.*  VESA  Ew  xp .  s  >  A  E  E  w  E,  or  Vi  A  A  CCUUIil,  piCVULLCU 

tee  charge  of  arrangemente  for  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle,  Pittsfield,  that  “when  any  one  of  the  now  Uttle 

lijiBi  Eepresentatiee:  Duncan  A  Scott  &  Co.,  Mills  Charley  Gehringer  Day  at  Briggs  Mass.,  16-page  Newberry  Section  propagandas  becomes  large  and  strong 

faiUfNt,  Ssn  Frsnd^;  Telephone  Sutwr  1393;  stadium,  Detroit,  May  11.  dedicated  to  the  opening  of  new  de-  and  eventually  devours  the  other  little 

Ps'i^i  int  Telephone  partment  store.  May  7.  propagandas,  then  it  takes  its  true 

Vbea  Chandler.  7  St  Martins  Mewi,  editorial  Staff,  is  author  of  “Blitz-  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Umon-Star,  name  and  estate  as  propaganda  in  the 

jKnef¥em^le‘li.t"^  kreig  in  a  Tourist  Camp,”  fiction  story  ChiSXFJittton  ’  ffie  modem  usage.”  Tto 

dmt:  Bernhard  Ragner,  ^  Ru£  Tela^  appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  ^unuai  t^nuorens  jLauion.  can  only  be  done  through  force  but 

T’ rr!«:  Saturday  Evening  Post.  ikT^MUTTlkT  II  noiTX-rk  “it  requires  storm  troopers,  a  gestapo. 


phone  Etoile  07-70  Paris,  France,  Business  Office  Pnnf 

Representative:  Stdnet  R.  Claeee.  InternAtionEl  ^^aturOvy  tveuttig  POSt. 

Service,  76  Rue  des  Petits-Champs,  Telephone  OperE  Roy  J.  Forrest,  United  Press  bureau 


Service,  76  Rue  des  Petits-Champi,  Telephone  OperE 

_ manappr  in  Houston  Tex  became  •  '-uiiuuigiiam,  swieiaiy  oi 

Far  Eastern  Corretpo^nt:  Wane  R.  Iobaheen,  r  ’  #  *1,  ivfo.r  1  the  National  Headliners  Club,  Atlantic 

c-0  OtBkt  Mainicbi,  OmIcb,  Japan  and  James  Shin,  a  father  for  the  Second  time  May  1  --ija  ai  .  o  n^wi 

P.O.  Box  107,  Chun,  Kin,.  Chin.. _ ^hen  a  Son  was  born  to  him  and  Mrs.  this  week  issued  a  call  for  nom- 

DiapLAT  AnvERTiaiNG  rates  effective  Dec  1,  1^7:  T?rkffocf  inations  for  the  annual  journalistic 

OK.  E.E.^w.w  i:.A.  EE.  Ieem^wwIevee.  ..  SeeIIee...  rorresi.  _ A.  _ ^i..u 


NOMINATIONS  ASKED  an  oj;;  Black  ‘  sn  ChS 

Louis  F.  Cunningham,  secretary  of  front  or  a  united  tactic  to  accomplish 


the  National  Headliners  Club,  Atlantic  this,”  he  said. 

City,  this  week  issued  a  call  for  nom-  T^e  fundamental  of  any  newspaper 
mations  for  the  annual  Jovu-nalistic  j,  ^  a  newspaper,  it  was 


5^  Larry  Nizo,,.  f„,™er,y  with  U>e  coTe^VUtd  fjl 


I  Lioes  1  6  13  26  52  I  j-iarry  XNizon,  loimerjy  wiin  me  Awards  will  cover  the  neriod  from  **  j**  t  xl 

I  Si«.  ^TimcTim^Time.Time.Ti^  United  Press  and  other  news^per  June  1. 1939  to  June  1, 1940.  The  com-  Sthoueh  ffierl  k 

,Hf5S'f5S  ‘S!  T.  •!§  wSrd^rXSe  otftrS  mitt«  will  meat  at  tha  Hotel  Tray-  aducalL  toSy  San  arartete.  b. 

M _ g*  ..  26*  .  7A*  J.  Pi^kson.  automobile  edi-  be  sent  to  the  headquarters  of  the  jth  all  other  news,  particularly 

^L"'3  t%~^w«k■^^n|■“.:^ow^  to*-.  S«..  Frandsco  Chronicle,  was  Headliners  in  Convention  Hall.  Atlan-  „  .  , 

time  batii  at  any  other  tchedule  namely,  $182  per  honored  for  his  30  years  of  Service  to  tic  City.  The  classifications  to  be  con-  tJest  publicity  directors  are  trainefl 

iXi.«^!iiL‘XU«Vm“u\?ie'’oTdefi^‘^^^  the  auto  industry  at  a  recent  banquet  sidered  include  best  exclusive  news  te  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  press,  and 

S^u“  *  ^  of  San  Francisco  Motor  Car  Dealers’  reporting,  domestic  and  foreign;  best  l^ey  never  suppress  undesirable  stor- 


never  suppress  undesirable  stor- 


KCOeqUIC. _ _ *.  a  MEtW.AjEwVE  .V.V^VVEE  E,,d^E..E  E,w  W.  E  E,w  E.  W.  iCpUitiAlg,  t  k  t  CIllM  UCd  L  .  ^  .  .1 

CxAEt.riED  Rates:  90c  per  E,Ate  line  one  time;  70c  association  members  held  at  Del  news  photograph;  best  and  most  color-  Taylor,  sjjorts  editor  oi 

per  Efcwte  line  four  tim^ _ ^ ^  Monte.  Pinkson  was  presented  with  fol  newspaper  feature  story;  the  best  Motnc.s  Register  told  the  sporfc 


per  Efcwte  line  four  time. _ _ _  Monte.  1 

Situattonr  Wanted:  50c  per  ag.te  line  one  time;  trnnbv 
40c  per  agate  line  four  timet  (couut  6ve  words  to  “  tropny. 

the  line). _ 

SvBtCEimoN  Rates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance  , 

United  States  and  Island  Postettiont,  $4  per  year;  ' 


newsreel,  domestic  and  foreign;  the 
best  radio  reporting  of  a  news  event; 


writers. 

Nearly  all  editorials  in  small-town 


ouEECEiimuE  PETEoie  in  Euv.ncv  j:——  lor  ouistanaing  puoiic  si 

Umted  States  and  Island  Postettiont,  $4  per  year;  VVGClCllIlCr  DGllS  u  z  i  i.  i  , 

CanadE,  84.50;  Forein,  $5.  _ tvs^vavsaaa^  a^ccaace _  newspaper;  best  Work  by  a  Columnist; 

CtuB  Rates:  The  club  rites  are  applicible  to  all  -Aninvcs  o  i^Tnu.iD  *•  _ _ _  and  best  work  by  a  cartoonist. 

•obtcriptioDi  ID  Bay  ooc  orgBoization — whether  paid  JAMES  C-  KIPER,  executive  secre-  ^ 

for  by  the  company  or  individuals.  Three  tubterip-  tary.  Sigma  Delta  Chi  journalistic  TRFTIT  P  RP^TP*MCl 
tkms  to  aeparate  addresses  for  one  year  each  or  one  ,  .  .,  nu:,,.,,,,..  TV/r;ew  n/yw/ySViy,  1  AsAeUIeI-s  AIAes^AvAta? 


for  outstanding  public  service  by  a  newspapers  are  complimentary  to 


higher  education,  it  was  reported  by 
Stewart  Harral,  director  of  press  rela¬ 
tions  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
Norman,  who  made  a  study  of  IW 


tions  to  leparate  aaaressee  lor  one  year  eacn  or  one  -  ,  ou-  e  e»e.eeeeee-i  eae.seee'v^eee.  -  >  -  - —  - 

subscTip  .'ion  for  three  year^  810;  6ve  or  more  sub-  paternity,  Chicago,  to  Miss  Dorothy  Marwood  D.  Treble,  president  of  weeklies  from  30  states. 

K  Snow,Maywood,Ill..  at  Evanston,  the  T.  &  T.  Corporation,  sponsors  of  ^  The  _  convention  elected  Eme^^n 


years  at  815  00;  edditional  subscriptions  on  the  ume  _  _ _  _ _ _  ^ _  _  _ _ 

***^  '*°*!!j*n**^ — p - Ti —  Russell,  Boise  Idaho  Statesman  Tijneg^  resigned  last  week  because  of  as  its  new  president,  succeeding  Miss 

tisin,  FederatiOT  *or'Ameriea,*'”NVtioo^^^:ditorial  sports  editor,  to  Miss  Rose  Donovan.  “misunderstanding  as  to  details  of  Eleanor  Mosely,  Boston  University. 

AtBooiBtioa,  NbUodbI  E^tter  Butinett  Bureaus  and  formerly  of  Baker,  Ore.,  April  8,  in  rnanageinent  **  Many  former  employes  _  * 

the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  with  an  average  jr _ a  m _ _  CITR  A  CtQ-RITDrLFD  DRTTF. 


the  proposed  New  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Reck,  Midland  College,  Fremont,  Neb.. 


audited  net  paid  “A  B  C  "  as  follows: _ 

Sit  Mosiths  Net  Total  Die- 1 

Ended  Paid  tribution 

Dec.  31.  1939 .  12,227  13,069 

•  1938 .  12,141  13,053 

•  1937 .  11,738  12,779 

•  1936 .  10,855  12,064 

•  1935 .  10,178  11,206 

■  1934  .  9,651  10,607 

■  1933 .  8,625  9,819 

■  1932 .  9,3.37  10,488 

«  1931 .  iKiio  ii.iao 

■  1930 .  10,403  11,417 

'  1W8... .  KLlSe  11,864 


®o*se.  of  foe  defxmct  Buffalo  Times  are  as- 

Nancy  Orr,  reporter,  Kannapolis  sociated  in  the  new  venture. 

(N.  C.)  Daily  Independent,  to  Ray  ■  _  _  _ 

Anderson,  Kannapolis  merchant.  TO  HONOR  McLEAN 
April  25.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  6 — Robe 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  6 — Robert  Mc- 


STRASSBURGER  PRIZE 

Max  Lambert  won  a  $1,000  prize  May 
6  in  Paris,  France,  for  his  “Les  Etate 
Unis  Bilan,”  a  short  guide  book  whiw 
was  chosen  as  the  outstanding  Frenw 

pnrktriKiifirhrk  f/\  li+orafiirp  Oil  tflff 


Miss  Florence  R.  Gloney,  of  New  Lean,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  contribution  to  literature  on 
York  Daily  Mirror  staff,  to  Holland  D.  Evening  Bulletin,  and  president  of  the  United  States  in  1939.  The  prize  is 
Cameron,  in  New  York  City,  April  19.  Associated  Press,  will  receive  an  hon-  given  each  year  by  Ralph  Beaver 
Sam  F.  Collins,  publisher,  Wenat-  orary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  at  Strassburger,  diplomat,  author, 
chee  (Wash.)  Sun,  to  Miss  -Vina  V.  Franklin  &  Marshall  College  here  on  publisher  of  the  Norristown  (Pa.) 
Finley  of  Wenatchee.  Wash.,  April  28  June  5th,  the  college  announced  today.  Times-Herald. 
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Awarded  To 

WATERBURY  REPUBLICAN-AMERICAN 


THE 


I  PULITZER 
PRIZE 


^X^he  Waterbury  Republican  and  American  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  bestowed 
upon  them  in  the  1940  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  most  ^^disinterested  and  meritorious 
service  rendered  by  an  American  newspaper,**  recognized  as  the  highest  mark  of 
distinction  in*  the  newspaper  world. 

The  Republican-American  is  a  Connecticut  newspaper  organization,  which  is,  on  its 
news  and  editorial  sides,  dedicated  in  character  and  spirit  to  the  service  of  its  city, 
state  and  nation.  This  same  spirit  dominates  its  business  and  advertising  departments. 
As  a  consequence  they  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  the  leader  in  their  field  over 
a  long  period  of  years.  They  possess  the  public*8  confidence. 

The  receipt  of  the  PuUtzer  Prize  presents  a  challenge  to  go  forward,  to  continue 
rendering  readers  and  advertisers  the  very  best  possible  newspaper  service.  The 
Republican  and  The  American  accept  this  challenge. 


Waterbury 

REPUBLICAN 


Waterbury 

AMERICAN 


Morning 


Sunday 


Evening 


National  Representatives:  Gilman*Nicoll  &  Ruthman 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


ANA  to  Hold 
Spring  Meeting 
May  12-15 


strong  Cork  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  who 
will  preside  at  that  session,  announces 
the  following  topics  will  be  discussed: 


ting  these  formalities  to  a  minimum. 

Opening  day  staffs  will  be  headed  by 
the  following  men:  World-Telegram, 


the  preparation  of  the  advertising  12  reporters,  headed  by  Frederick 


budget,  what  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  wants  from  corporate  manage- 


Woltman  and  William  Bloeth,  and  5 
photographers;  Post,  7  and  3,  Earl  Wil- 


Constuner  Movement  Ses-  department,  and  mer-  Michael  E.  Claffey;  Times,  18  and 

sion  to  Feature  Program  chandising  the  advertising  to  the  sales  (Times-Wide  World)  8,  William  Fen- 
At  Rye,  New  York  organization  and  to  the  trade.  The  ton;  Mirror,  15  and  12,  Mort  Ehrman; 

last  topic  listed — merchandising  the  Herald  Tribune,  30  and  4,  Tom  Com- 
The  principal  buyers  of  advertising  advertising — will  consist  of  a  series  of  pere;  News,  6  and  15,  man  in  charge 
in  the  United  States  will  gather  at  the  ten-minute  case  histories  of  current  unassigned;  Brooklyn  Eagle,  6  and  2. 
semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Associa-  practice.  Frank  Reil;  Associated  Press,  3  and  4, 


ment,  what  management  wants  from  son  in  charge;  Sun,  5  and  2,  Wilfred 
the  advertising  department,  working  Heinz;  Journal- American,  6  and  6, 


Michael  E.  Claffey;  Times,  18  and 
(Times-Wide  World)  8,  William  Fen¬ 
ton;  Mirror,  15  and  12,  Mort  Ehrman; 


semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Associa-  practice.  Frank  Reil;  Associated  Press,  3  and  4, 

tion  of  National  Advertisers  at  fhe  ■  Scott  Hershey;  International  News 

Westchester  Country  Club,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  _  H  ^  gf  Service,  4  and  (INP)  8,  Walter  Kier- 

May  12-15.  OlTlCliiOr  idtCIIIS  United  Press,  2,  Merrill  Comp- 

Representing  an  annual  expenditure  Acme  Newspictures,  5;  Standard 

of  some  $400,000,000  in  advertising,  the  C^OVOrina  News,  3,  Eugene  Halmos.  PM,  new 

members  of  the  Association  will  dis-  ^  evening  tabloid  due  to  appear  June 

cuss  such  subjects  as  advertising  and  V  V  assigned  three  writers,  3  pho- 

management,  the  use  of  radio,  window  ▼▼'JllU&xair  tographers  and  an  artist  for  “preview 

display,  direct  mail,  newspapers,  mag-  More  than  100  reporters  and  pho-  coverage. 

azines  and  outdoor,  what  business  is  tographers  have  been  assigned  to  Two  contests  for  sports  cartoonists 
doing  about  the  consumer  movement,  cover  the  opening  of  the  1940  New  news  photographers,  including 

and  what  the  public  is  thinking  about.  York  World’s  Fair  May  11  by  metro-  t^^ose  working  for  press  associations 
Albert  Brown,  The  Best  Foods,  Inc.,  politan  dailies  and  news  and  picture  syndicates,  were  annoimced  re- 

New  York,  is  chairman  of  the  Program  services.  Scores  of  newspapermen  cently  by  Christy  Walsh,  the  Fair  s 
Committee.  from  out-of-town  newspapers  also  director  of  sports.  One  contest  will 

Centumcr  Session  have  been  allotted  working  press  ■‘’dcct  the  best  sport  cartoon  of  1939 


Frank  Reil;  Associated  Press,  3  and  4, 
Scott  Hershey;  International  News 
Service,  4  and  (INP)  8,  Walter  Kier- 
nan;  United  Press,  2,  Merrill  Comp¬ 
ton;  Acme  Newspictures,  5;  Standard 
News,  3,  Eugene  Halmos.  PM,  new 
evening  tabloid  due  to  appear  June 
18  has  assigned  three  writers,  3  pho¬ 
tographers  and  an  artist  for  “preview” 


Committee.  from  out-of-town  newspapers  also  director  ot  sports.  Une  contest  will 

Centumnr  Session  have  been  allotted  working  press  the  best  sport  cartoon  of  1939 

Robert  B.  Brown,  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  passes  for  the  curtain-raiser.  ^^’d  offers  a  ^  first  prize  of  $100  and 

New  York,  is  in  charge  of  the  con-  Generally  the  staffs  are  smaller  than  ^®sser  prizes  ranging  do'^  to  $10. 

sumer  movement  session  on  May  15.  those  assigned  to  the  opening  day  last  second  is  to  choose  t^  best  sport 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  1939,  the  year.  Indications  are  that  as  the  fair  photo  of  the  month,  cmering  ^  each 

ANA  devoted  a  full  day  to  reports  gets  under  way  the  staffs  permanently  J^ei^th  until  October  a  first  prize  of 

on  what  the  so-called  “consumer  assigned  to  the  exposition  will  be  second  and  third^  prizes  m 

movement”  is,  who  its  leaders  are,  considerably  smaller  than  those  main-  ^'^d  $10.  Winning  entries  of  ooth 
what  groups  are  involved,  the  objec-  tained  last  summer.  contests  will  be  displayed  on  the  walls 

tives  of  the  movement,  its  effect  in  and  Trantportatieii  Furnished  Academv  of^  Sport  at  the  Fair, 

on  government  and  the  “consumer  Transportation  on  the  grounds  will  * 

movement’  in  education.  be  furnished  reporters  and  photog-  TTr^ncsiii-rl 

Next  week  ANA  members  wUl  dis-  raphers  without  charge  from  9  am  UllUSUal  ^01661 

cuss  what  various  trade  associations  to  2  a.m.  Fmir  =tati^„ 


tained  last  summer. 

Transportation  Furnished 

Transportation  on  the  grounds  will 
be  furnished  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  without  charge  from  9  a.m. 
to  2  a.m.  Four  station  wagons  will 


contests  will  be  displayed  on  the  walls 
of  the  Academv  of  Snort  at  the  Fair. 


Unusual  Career 
Of  Elsie  Robinson 

continued  from  page  9 


and  groups,  as  well  as  individual  man-  be  used.  A  large  bus  wUl  be  used  bv  isvs-tiixo 

ufacturers  are  doing  about  it.  A  re-  photographers  to  obtain  elevation  for  continued  from  page  9 

port  on  the  virtues  and  the  defects  of  crowd  shots 

the  material  finished  to  creators  offices  will  be  maintained  again  in  Saddles.”  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fremont  have 
h^f  eTion^ifr^  an^ttem^  Jailier^  Visfung'^^fwspape^m^n  ^Iv  h  Sierra  Nevada  range 

,o  g« » up-jo-dju  pirture  of  wh,.  f'rin 

the  pubhc  is  thmkmg  about  business  writers  and  desks.  At  4  p.m.  dailv  * 

from  the  vantage  point  of  an  educator,  social  gatherings  will  be  held  in  the 

a  newspaper  reporter  and  a  legislator.  Press  Building  lounge,  where  food  u  —  d^cylt  for  a  woman^  that 

At  this  session  WiUiam  J.  i^right,  and  refreshments  will  be  served  The  being  m  the  top  circle  of  the  Hearet 

adver^mg  news  ralumnist  for  the  lounge  space  has  been  doubled  and  a  organization.  It  is  on  this  poup  that 
New  York  Times,  Congressman  Chas.  kitchen  has  been  installed  Showers  reliance  is  placed  for  mamten^ce  of 
A.  Eaton  of  New  Jersey,  and  Dean  also  will  be  available  adiacent  to  the  swift  tempo  of  executiveship  and 
William  F.  Russell  of  Teachers  College,  bun^  avaiiaoie  adjacent  to  the  that  marks  the  entire  or- 

Colimbia  University,  New  York,  will  All  New  York  newspapermen  and 

participate  some  from  other  metropolitan  centers  ham  Randolph  Hearst  hi^elf,  re¬ 
in  closed  sessions,  the  members  will  have  received  passes  and  their  wives  turned  daUy  columnist  and  who 

discuss  methods  of  measuring  the  ef-  also  will  be  admitted  to  the  grounds  ""  ^ 

fectiveness  of  copy  and  of  mediums,  without  charge.  Visiting  newspaper-  ®dl  my  experience,  I  have  never 

costs  trends,  research,  and  the  latest  men  seeking  season  passes  should  ap- 


had  to  write  anything  which  I  did  not 
believe,  and  I  have  never  had  a  word 
of  my  copy  changed,”  she  said. 

“You  have  to  hold  steady  and  you 
have  to  take  it,”  Miss  Robinson  added 
in  commenting  on  her  newspaper  ac¬ 
tivity.  “I  only  got  where  I  am  today 
by  pushing  the  men  around,  and  how 
they  like  it.” 

Will  Get  Honorary  Degree 

Although  Elsie  Robinson  never  fin¬ 
ished  high  school,  she  will  soon  pos¬ 
sess  a  Doctor  of  Letters  degree.  This 
will  be  conferred  by  Mac  Murray  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women  of  Jacksonville,  Dl, 
on  Jime  2.  Miss  Robinson  left  high 
school  at  the  end  of  her  junior  year 
and  attended  Northfield  Seminary  for 
a  year.  But  in  between  times  she 
read  omniverously. 

“I  had  no  training  for  newspaper 
work,”  she  said  in  reviewing  her 
career.  “But  I  did  know  the  way 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  That’s 
all  a  woman  needs  to  know  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  her  life.” 

Her  son  died  shortly  after  his  21st 
birthday.  Grown  to  man’s  estate,  ht 
was  thrown  from  a  bronco  he  was 
breaking  and  suffered  a  foot  injury 
believed  minor.  Cancer  developed 
and  death  came.  The  writer  has 
adopted  and  raised  other  children  in 
her  household — 11  boys  in  all,  she 
said. 

Even  today  Elsie  Robinson  makes 
brief  mention  of  that  marriage  at  the 
age  of  19  which  sent  her  from  her 
native  California  to  a  strange  Ver¬ 
mont.  The  marriage  lasted  10  years, 
an  unhappy  period  except  for  her  joy 
at  the  arrival  of  her  son.  Even  to¬ 
day  she  will  not  mention  the  boy  by 
name,  so  lasting  is  her  grief.  Elsie 
Robinson  returned  to  California  with 
her  son  and  without  her  husband 
A  few  years  later  he  came  west.  But 
no  reconciliation  resulted  and  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  Vermont  divorce. 

Today,  the  son  of  Mr.  Fremont,  a 
boy  of  13^  years,  is  a  member  of  the 
household. 

“That’s  the  story  of  this  sob-sister," 
she  concluded.  “And  I  could  go  back 
tomorrow  to  washing  miners’  dirty 
overalls  for  a  living.  I’ve  done  it  be¬ 
fore  and  I  could  do  it  again.” 

NAT'L  TEA  APPOINTS 

National  Tea  Company  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Schwimmer  &  Scott.  Chicago 
agency,  to  direct  its  advertising  pro¬ 
gram.  Gordon  St.  Claire  is  account 
executive. 


developments. 

Leaders  of  the  discussions  are: 
radio,  A.  Wells  Wilbor,  General  Mills. 


ply  by  letter  to  Leo  Casey,  director 
of  publicity.  Short-term  passes  or 
one- day  passes  will  be  issued  in  the 


Inc.  Minneapolis;  window  display,  Administration  Building  by  Bill 
Carleton  Healy,  Hiram  Walker  Inc.,  Hayes,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  desk 


Detroit,  and  George  L.  DeBeer,  Bauer 
&  Black,  Chicago;  newspapers,  Eben 
Griffiths,  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  New 
York;  magazines,  Gordon  E.  Cole,  Can¬ 
non  Mills,  Inc.,  New  York;  direct  mail, 
D.  W.  Coutlee,  Merck  &  Co.,  New 
York;  outdoor  advertising,  D.  Odell, 
General  Motors  Corporation,  Detroit. 

Agency  Men  to  Speak  : 

Other  speakers  on  these  subjects  ! 
will  include:  Otis  L.  Wiese,  editor, 
McCall’s  Magazine;  Herbert  A.  Thomp¬ 
son,  research  director,  Arthur  Kudner, 
Inc.;  B.  C.  Duffy,  vice-president.  Bat-  | 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn;  and 
George  Dibert,  J.  Walter  Thompson  ' 
Co. 

A.  O.  Buckingham,  Cluett  Peabody  j 
&  Co.,  New  York,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  ANA,  and  Albert  Brown,  | 
Best  Foods,  Inc.,  will  preside  at  the  i 
two  sessions  on  media.  P.  C.  Hander-  , 
son,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  will  ^ 
head  up  a  round  table  on  advertising  I 
production  costs. 

A  half-day  session  May  13  will  be  ^ 
devoted  to  advertising  and  manage-  ' 
ment.  John  P.  Young  of  the  Arm- 


last  year.  No  photographs  will 
be  required  on  passes  this  year,  cut- 


newspaper  news 


AUSTRALIA 

The  only  journal  giving  the  news 
of  advertisers,  advertising,  pub¬ 
lishing,  printing  and  commercial 
broadcasting  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  interested  in  these 
territories  read 

“NEWSPAPER  NEWS.” 

Published  Monthly 

Subscription  rate  $1.50  per  year 
post  free 

Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton  St. 

SYDNEY 


I  CLINE 

HIGH  SPEED  PASTERS 

AND 

AUTOMATIC  TENSIONS 

ARE  USED  ON 

Color  Rotogravure  Presses 
High  Speed  Newspaper  Presses 

TO  MAINTAIN  COLOR  REGISTER  ' 

Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  211  W  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO 

WESTERN  OFFICE 
Crork«r  First  Nst'l  Bk.  Bldg. 

Ssn  Trsncisco.  Cslif. 


EASTERN  OFFICE 
220  Esat  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 
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The  Record 


for  LOW  Rates  and  MORE  Electric  Service 


loWE^^  rates  |g and  More  use 


The  average  rate  for  electric  service  in 

all  homes  in  the  United  States  during  4.00c* 

the  year  1939  was . .  khowatt  houi 

Commonwealth  &  Southern's  average 

rate  for  electric  service  in  the  home  for  2.93c 

the  6rst  three  months  of  1940  was ....  per  kilowatt  houk 

Our  average  electric  rate  for  homes  has  long  been 

about  25%  BELOW  the  national  average 


CO>' 


Ever  since  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  system 
was  formed,  eleven  years  ago,  we  have  steadily  re¬ 
duced  rates.  This  has  been  accomplished  in  the  face 
of  all  rising  costs  in  living,  and  despite  steadily 
mounting  costs  of  labor  and  materials,  and  despite  ^ 
ever  increasing  taxes  which  we  pay  to  Local,  State 
and  Federal  governments. 


The  average  home  use  of  electricity 
throughout  the  United  States  during  897* 
the  year  1939  was . .  hours 

In  Commonwealth  &  Southern  system, 

the  average  home  use  of  electricity  for  1226 

the  12  months  ended  March  1940  was  . . .  khowau  hours 

The  average  use  in  homes  served  by  us  has  long  been 

about  35%  ABOVE  the  national  average 

I  ELECTRICITY  USED  IN  THE  HOME 


average  in  u.  s. 


AVERAGE  IN  C.  A  S.  SYSTEM 


With  the  formation  of  our  System,  we  began  an 
aggressive  policy  of  encouraging  wider  use  of  elec¬ 
tric  appliances  for  labor  saving  and  more  conve¬ 
niences  in  the  home.  We  made  them  easy  to  own. 

Our  Companies  have  been  producing  progres¬ 
sively  larger  quantities  of  electricity  and  have  been 
making  it  available  at  progressively  lower  rates  for 
many  years. 

We  thus  help  to  make  the  American  standard  of 
living  the  highest  in  the  world  and  help  to  lighten 
the  work  of  housewives  in  an  ever  growing  number 
of  American  homes. 


*  These  are  the  latest  figures  published. 


The  Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corporation 

comprises  the  following  electric  operating  companies 


NORTHERN  GROUP 

Consumers  Power  Company  (Michigan) 
Central  Illinois  Light  Company 
Southern  Indiana  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
Ohio  Edison  Company 
Pennsylvania  Power  Company 


SOUTHERN  GROUP 

Alabama  Power  Company 
Georgia  Power  Company 
Gulf  Power  Company  (Florida) 
Mississippi  Power  Company 
South  Carolina  Power  Company 


W-tftU 
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N.  Y.  World’s 
Lifts  Camera 

By  JACK  PRICE 

THE  RESTRICTIONS  on  the  use  of 

cameras  established  but  not  always 
enforced  by  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair  last  year  have  been  virtually 
abolished  for  the  1940  session.  In 
effect  the  lid  is  off,  and  out  of  town 
cameramen  will  be  permitted  to  shoot 
the  works  without  official  interference 
with  their  choice  of  subjects,  manner 
of  operating  or  type  of  equipment. 
The  single  exception  to  this  liberalized 
policy  is  the  use  of  flash  bulbs  in  pho¬ 
tographing  the  General  Motors  Futur¬ 
ama  exhibit. 

This  is  a  commendable  concession 
by  Fair  authorities  to  the  army  of 
camera  enthusiasts  expected  to  at¬ 
tend,  and  a  decided  revision  of  the 
initial  restrictions  that  practically 
banned  fan  photography  and  virtually 
hamstrung  even  the  press  cameramen. 

Encourage  Camera  Activities 

Instead  of  paralyzing  photographers 
the  Fair  this  year  intends  to  encourage 
their  activities  to  the  limit.  In  pur¬ 
suit  of  this  policy  of  co-operation  four 
platforms  are  being  erected  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  visiting  photogra¬ 
phers.  One  of  these  will  be  on  Consti¬ 
tution  Mall  commanding  a  sweeping 
view  of  the  Lagoon  of  Nations  where 
a  nightly  symphony  of  fireworks  will 
be  staged.  The  other  platforms  will 
be  located  as  advantageously. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
half  of  the  industrial  exhibitors  will 
conduct  some  sort  of  photography  con¬ 
tests  during  the  season,  the  awards 
for  excellence  ranging  from  automo¬ 
biles  through  a  lengthy  catalogue  of 
articles. 

Statistically,  according  to  an  anal¬ 
ysis  of  last  year’s  attendance,  6,000,- 
000,  or  25%  of  the  paid  admissions, 
were  camera  owners.  It  is  expected 
that  the  policy  of  laissez-faire  to  be 
inaugurated  by  the  Fair  will  step  up 
this  attendance  record  considerably. 

There  is  an  unexpressed  stipulation 
that  in  view  of  the  greater  latitude  ac¬ 
corded  to  fans  they  will  show  a  proper 
respect  for  the  property  of  the  Fair 
and  its  exhibitors  as  well  as  due  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  rights  of  other 
visitors. 

Historical  Collection 

THE  Elastman  Historical  Photographic 

Collection  displayed  at  the  New 
York  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry 
in  Rockefeller  Center  which  opened 
officially  May  7  and  will  continue  for 
several  months  is  a  noteworthy  as¬ 
semblage  of  early  cameras  and  other 
historic  photographic  paraphernalia 
contrasted  with  contemporary  achieve¬ 
ments. 

At  the  preview  Monday  night  Dr. 
Walter  Clark,  F.R.P.S.,  scientific  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  director  of  the  Kodak 
Research  Laboratories,  reviewed  the 
development  of  photography  from  the 
time  of  Daguerre  to  the  present  day. 
This  evolution  was  illustrated  by  a 
group  of  slides  in  Kodachrome  that 
ran  the  gamut  from  the  days  of  the 
early  cameras  to  the  present-day 
high  speed  lens  that  records  action 
with  split-second  precision. 

Conspicuous  in  this  distinctive  col¬ 
lection  are  such  items  as  Daguerre’s 
personal  camera,  a  portable  dark¬ 
room  in  which  the  photographer  sensi¬ 
tized  and  developed  his  wet  collodion 
plates,  candid  cameras  of  the  20th 
Century  in  which  the  picture-taking 
equipment  was  concealed  in  books, 
pistols,  binoculars  or  beneath  the  pho- 
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tographer’s  necktie.  The  snapshot  al¬ 
bums  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Emperor 
Napoleon  III  containing  photos  of 
many  historical  contemporaries  are 
also  on  display. 

For  the  technically  minded  spectator 
there  are  exhibits  depicting  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  dry  plate,  the  pho¬ 
tographic  lens,  roll  film,  the  motion 
picture  camera  and  a  great  variety  of 
processes  including  the  more  recent 
developments  in  color  photography. 

McEvilly  Elected 

AT  ITS  annual  election  of  officers 

the  Press  Photographers  Association 
of  New  York,  Inc.,  this  week  elected 
Martin  J.  Mc¬ 
Evilly,  picture 
assignment  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New 
York  Daily 
News,  as  its  pres¬ 
ident  for  a  one 
year  term.  This 
is  Mr.  McEvilly’s 
fourth  election  to 
the  highest  office 
in  this  organiza- 
tion  of  news 
cameramen.  He 
served  four  con¬ 
secutive  terms  in 
the  presidency  from  1929  to  1933.  He 
is  also  chairman  of  the  association’s 
Legislative  Committee  and  succeeds 
William  C.  Greene,  staff  photographer 
of  the  New  York  World-Telegram, 
whose  term  as  president  expired  in 
April. 

Joseph  Heppner  of  Metropolitan 
Photos  was  elected  as  first  vice-pres¬ 
ident;  Joe  Costa,  of  the  Daily  News, 
second  vice-president;  Victor  Twy- 
man  of  the  Daily  News,  treasurer; 
Robert  Wands,  of  Times  Wide-World, 
assistant  treasurer;  A1  R.  Muller,  of 
the  World-Telegram,  secretary;  Alan 
Fisher,  of  PM,  assistant  secretary;  and 
Benny  Sandhaus.  of  the  Daily  News, 
marshal. 

Smith  to  Baylor 

A.  CLARENCE  SMITH,  etssociate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Kent  State 
University,  Kent,  O.,  and  pioneer  of 
the  annual  short  course  in  journalism, 
will  shortly  resign  from  the  faculty  of 
Kent  to  accept  a  full  professorship  of 
journalism  at  Baylor  University, 
Waco,  Tex. 

Prof.  Smith  may  be  credited  with 
the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
first  instructors  enlisting  academic 
recognition  of  the  need  of  systematic 
training  in  newspaper  photographic 
work.  As  a  result  of  his  untiring  re¬ 
searches,  extensive  studies  and  force¬ 
ful  speeches  before  conventions  of 
publi^ers  and  educators  his  implicit 
faith  in  such  teaching  reached  respon¬ 
sive  ears  and  enlisted  collegiate  sup¬ 
port  on  a  worth-while  scale. 

Before  becoming  an  instructor  Prof. 
Smith  was  actively  engaged  in  news¬ 
paper  work  for  approximately  18 
years  during  which  period  he  owned 
and  edited  a  number  of  country  news¬ 
papers.  He  therefore  brings  to  his 
teaching  a  sound  and  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  entire  routine  of  producing 
a  paper. 

N.  C.  MEETING 

The  North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  convention 
in  Hendersonville,  N.  C.,  June  27,  28 
and  29. 


TRITE  PICTURES  ARE  OUT 

In  line  with  Sports  Editor  Marvin  McCar¬ 
thy's  new  policy  of  "better  and  more 
interesting"  sports  pictures,  Al  Mossa, 
Chicago  Times  photographer,  snapped 
the  above  shot  with  a  "Big  Bertha"  cam¬ 
era  recently  at  Wrigley  Field,  Chicago, 
when  Boston's  Max  West  crashed  into 
centerfield  wall  trying  to  field  Hank  Leib- 
er's  triple.  Hackneyed  pictures  of  a  ball 
player  sliding  to  first  base  or  shaking 
hands  with  the  bat  boy  as  he  trots  across 
home  plate  after  hitting  a  homer,  are  out, 
under  the  recently-announced  McCarthy 
edict. 


PAPER  IN  NEW  DRESS 

The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News  appeared  in  its  Spring  dress 
April  29.  The  Gannett  newspaper 
adopted  Excelsior  8-point  body  type 
on  a  9-point  base  with  Bodoni  bold 
headlines.  Besides  other  innovations 
previously  announced  (E.  &  P.,  April 
20,  page  76),  the  editorial  page  elimi¬ 
nates  column  rules  retained  through¬ 
out  the  remainder  of  the  paper.  It 
appears  in  six  columns  instead  of  the 
traditional  seven,  with  Jerry  Costello’s 
cartoon  topping  three  of  the  wider 
columns.  'ITie  masthead  is  moved 
from  the  upper  left  hand  corner  to 
the  lower  right.  Additional  changes 
include  elimination  of  banks  from 
heads,  the  moving  of  folio  lines  from 
the  center  to  the  outside  top  of  each 
page,  to  conform  with  the  new  flush 
left  head  and  cutlines,  and  new-style 
boxes,  doubly  indented  from  the  left, 
instead  of  centered. 

NAMED  AD  MANAGER 

T.  J.  Murray,  classified  manager, 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  has  been  named 
national  -advertising  manager. 


Camera  Knights 


FOR  ELEVEN  '^ARS  Sol  Studu 

wanted  to  take  pictures  for  tin 
Kansas  City  Star  while  flying  his  or. 
airplane  —  and 
now  he’s  doing 
it.  He  got 
hipped  on  the 
airplane  idea 
back  in  1928. 

He  had  to  drop 
it  for  10  years — 
but  when  he 
started  again 
last  spring  he 
soloed  after  10 
hours.  His  solo 
license  c  a  m  e  | 
later,  and  then! 
he  bought  hisl 
own  Aeronca  plane  second  hand  for 
$1,400. 

He  flys  at  about  750  feet  for  mor. 
pictures,  and  at  his  lowest  speed 
about  40  miles  an  hour.  "I  just  pu: 
’er  into  a  glide,”  he  says,  "and  ak 
the  camera  out  between  the  win? 
strut  and  the  nose.”  He  uses  an  old 
makeshift  camera  because  he  didn't 
have  the  $600  at  hand  to  buy  a  special 
air  camera. 

He  salvaged  a  10- inch  focal  length 
/  4.5  lens  out  of  a  discarded  Graflex 
that  once  had  been  used  for  long¬ 
distance  work.  He  put  the  lens  in  an 
old  decrepit  Speed  Graphic  someone 
had  thrown  away  because  it  had 
cracks  in  the  bellows.  He  patched  up 
the  holes  with  tape,  and  then  fixed  a 
metal  hood  over  the  bellows.  Then 
he  got  some  zinc  from  the  engraving 
department  and  reinforced  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  focusing  bed  with  it. 

■ 

BURGESS  RETIRES 

John  Edmund  Burgess,  65,  feature 
writer  and  columnist  in  the  sports  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  since  1936  and  for  more 
than  40  years  with  newspapers  in  that 
city,  retired  recently  and  is  just  com¬ 
pleting  a  three-month  vacation  cruise 
to  Hawaii  and  Panama  with  Mrs. 
Burgess.  He  is  the  father  of  John 
Perry  “Pat”  Burgess,  financial  editor 
of  the  Times-Union.  Mr.  Burgess  was 
sports  editor  of  the  Rochester  Evening 
Times  in  1918  when  Frank  Gannett 
merged  it  with  the  Union  and  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  stayed  in  that  capacit)' 
until  1936  with  the  T-U. 

ENLARGES  QUARTERS 

Due  to  increased  activities  in  the 
field  of  facsimile  communications 
W.  G.  H.  Finch,  president  of  Finch 
Telecommunications,  Inc.,  announce 
that  it  has  now  more  than  doubled  its 
New  York  sales  offices  at  1819  Broad¬ 
way. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

experienced  advertising  space  salesman 
with  wide  acquaintance  in  Eastern  territory. 
Sixteen  years  with  two  large  Metro¬ 
politan  newspapers.  Desires  connection  as 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
in  a  city  of  100,000  population  or  over. 

Box  884.  EDITOR  S  PUBUSHER 
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"Joseph  Conrad"— a  Priee-lVinning  Speed  Graphic  Shot  by  Alan  Fisher  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram 


Alan  Fi 


Wins  with 


This  exceptionally  fine  picture  of  the 
full-rigged  ship  Joseph  Conrad 
ably  illustrates  the  ability  of  Speed  Graphic 
cameras  to  make  outstanding  pictorial  as 
well  as  dramatic  action  and  spot  news 
shots.  Made  with  a  4  x  5  Speed  Graphic, 
it  won  for  Mr.  Fisher  First  Prize  in  the 
pictorial  class  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers’  Association. 

In  fact,  Graflex  and  Speed  Graphic 
cameras  made  an  impressive  prize-winning 
record  at  this  Exhibition.  Of  the  total 
of  eighteen  prizes  and  honorable  mentions 
awarded  in  the  spot  news,  sports,  feature 
and  pictorial  classes,  fourteen  were  for 
pictures  taken  with  Graflex-made  cameras. 
They  included  all  four  of  the  first  prizes 
and  three  of  the  four  second  prizes. 


Here  is  further  evidence  that  Graflex 
and  Speed  Graphic  American-made 
Cameras  produce  prize-winning,  paper¬ 
selling  pictures  —  the  kind  that  build 
circulation.  See  these  cameras  at  your 
Dealer’s  .  .  .  When  in  New  York  City 
visit  the  Graflex  Display  Rooms  at  50 
Rockefeller  Plaza. 

EASY  PAYMENTS 

All-versatile  Speed  (iraphic  cameras  are  priced 
from  $111;  with  coupled  range  finder,  from  $138. 
They  may  be  purchased  on  easy  payments  from 
Graflex  Dealers’  everywhere.  Down 
payment  as  little  as  - 


“GRAPHIC  GRAFLEX  PHOTOGRAPHY’ 

By  Willard  D.  Morgan,  Henry  M.  Lester  and  20 
other  experts — the  most  complete  book  on  this 
subject  ever  published!  Special  chapters  deal 

mwith  all  phases  of  press  and  flash 
photography.  More  than  400  pages 
— 26  chapters — hundreds  of  illustra- 
\  tions.  At  your  Dealer’s  ^  jm 
for  only 

Get  the  NEW  Graflex  Catalog 

New  catalog  of  Graflex  and  Speed 
Graphic  Cameras,  with  illustrations 
and  articles  by  leading  authorities. 

Free  at  your  Dealer’s.  Or  write  to 
Folmer  Graflex  Corporation,  Dept, 

LP-56,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


GRAFLEX 

American-made  Prize-Winning  Cameras 
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By  T.  S.  IRVIN 


PROMOTION 


home  when  folks  do.”  A  fast  job,  lent  reminders,  simple  mailing  pieces 


and  a  good  one. 

Sample 

THE  Philadelphia  Record  has  also  hit 


like  this  one,  that  there’s  money  loose 
in  the  country  for  advertisers  to  get 
if  they  go  after  it. 

And  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Dent- 


By  T.  S.  IRVIN  the  idea  of  using  a  reduced  off-  ocrat  comes  a  note  o  the  effect  that 

oy  o.  reproduction  of  its  oaper  as  an  easy  Sou^em  Illino^  oil 

-  and  interesting  way  to  get  a  sample  fields  meai^  more  activity  m  St.  Lo^ 

Public  Relations  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  whose  into  the  hands  of  prospective  adver-  b'^i^ess.  The  note  k  a  simple  sales 

ONE  PHRASE  uttered  by  Colonel  Promotion,  tisers.  It  does  this  in  a  recent  mailing  ‘to/vVoT’-S^S  CoirS 

Frank  Knox  during  the  course  of  was  published  last  year  piece  advertising  its  Sunday  ‘  Metro-  comnSr^e  maS^^^^ 

his  remarks  to  the  NNPA  convention  of  the  thmgs  that  impres^d  politan  Section.”  Brought  down  to  ±^“5  forS 

in  New  York  recently  hit  our  ears  5?®  r*”  the  preparation  of  the  book,  an  SViixll  inch  size,  plastic  bound  be-  P*®'  ^''t  torcetul.  ^ 

with  an  especially  welcome  ring.  That  Professor  Bamhar^ells  us,  was  that  tween  transparent  plastic  covers,  the 

was  when  he  referred  to  newspaper  there  was  a  dearth  of  material  which  section  makes  an  impressive  brochure.  Willte  SOVS  AdverUSer 

promotion  as  “public  relations.”  The  fctually  helped  small-town  merchants  A  running  story  is  told  through  copy  T_ 

more  publishers  come  to  regard  pro-  the  preparation  of  newspaper  ad-  broken  into  each  page  explaining  the  V^OntrOl  IS  riCuOn 

motion  as  embracing  the  whole  field  vertising.  In  other  words,  most  pro-  various  features  in  the  section  and  William  Allen  White,  72-year-old 


wiin  an  especially  welcome  ring,  inai  ,  -  .  t  •  i  u-  i.  •.  ri  it  i 

was  when  he  referred  to  newspaper  there  was  a  dearth  of  material  which  section  makes  an  impressive  brochure.  Willte  SoVS  AdveitlSer 

promotion  as  “public  relations.”  The  fctually  helped  small-town  merchants  A  running  story  is  told  through  copy  T_ 

more  publishers  come  to  regard  pro-  the  preparation  of  newspaper  ad-  broken  into  each  page  explaining  the  V^OlltrOl  IS  riCuOll 

motion  as  embracing  the  whole  field  vertising.  In  other  words,  most  pro-  various  features  in  the  section  and  William  Allen  White,  72-year-old 

of  public  relations,  and  not  merely  as  "\°ti^  was  directed  to  publisher  and  why  they  are  popular  with  readers,  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Emporia 


being  an  arm  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  or  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  the  better  newspaper  pro¬ 


advertising  staffs,  and  not  enough  was  Altogether,  a  good  job. 

written  for  merchant-advertisers.  It 

struck  me  that  something  was  needed  Bulletins 


(Kan.)  Gazette,  told  a  forum  audience 
that  filled  Jesup  Hall,  Williamstown. 
Mass.,  recently  that  it  is  fiction  that 


motion  will  become  and  the  more  ef-  an^'merclw^^*^^^*^  Janesville  (Wise.)  Gazette  has  a  the  advertiser  controls  the  editor 


fective  will  be  the  job  it  does.  “Wo  nro  trvino  hriHoo  tViat  aar>  auiuuuil  lo  Uie  war  DUlieun  „,  o* 

There  are  few  manufacturers  of  any  ®  s  to  o  ge  i  g  p  beginning  of  the  bend  of  the  creek,”  he  said,  “for  the 

size  or  importance  over  the  country  |  war,  the  Gazette  nosted  a  huge  black-  simple  reason  that  I  could  buy  out 

who  do  not  regard  their  public  rela-  ®  board  on  one  of  the  front  store  win-  most  of  them  in  Emporia,  and  at  the 

tions  as  a  responsibility  to  be  central-  year,  me  unaeriying  purpose  is  to  buildine.  On  this  is  banks  my  credit  is  better  than  theiis. 

ized  in  one  department  and  under  one  EJin*^^_''®new^aMrs*'^^We  °don’t'^SC  Pointed  a  map  of  Europe.  As  bulletins  His  was  a  minute  narrative  that 

direction.  Sometimes  advertising  is  --g  come  in,  they  are  written  in  chalk  covered  the  newspaper  years  from  the 

regarded  as  a  part  of  the  whole  pub-  buf  ra^L^bv^  Wndl^siiS^  ^be  board  in  any  available  early  inky  beginnings  when  he  whee- 

lic  relations  program,  which  we  think  but  rather  by  end  y  ugg  s  gp^gg  Thus  close  to  the  map  the  ^^ed  three  men  into  letting  him  have 

is  wise.  Sometimes  it  is  bandied  sep-  ‘"J™  “linS  more  iliuminating.  Sl.OOO  apiece,  to  the  present, 

arately  from  public  relations  but  Co-  ““ebants.  general  a^  B  smiling,  witty,  frankl, 

ordinated  with  it.  The  important  ®P®^  ®  prin  ing  about  S.CKW  ,  c*„m  and  vmashamedly  a  capitalist,  saw 

thing,  however,  is  that  there  are  not  now,  and  these  are  sold  on  a  cost  basis  Market  Stuff  newspaper  life  in  lighter  vein,  but 

two  or  three  different  public  relations  ^  newspapers  m  a  few  selected  THE  PROMOTION  boys  on  the  Los  presented  it  whole — without  fear  or 


neat  solution  to  the  war  bulletin  “Advertisers  certainly  don’t,  in  my 


departments — nor  is  each  department  ,  ,  ,  ,,  ,  .  «  „  Angeles  Herald  &  Express  aren’t  favor.  He  has  lived  life  greatly,  but 

charged  with  handling  its  own  public  j  ®  booklets  are  well  done  in  offset  lazy,  they  tell  us  in  a  folder  currently  has  kept  the  common  touch.  He  be 
relations.  of  practical  rnaterial  well  being  sent  out— it’s  just  that  promo-  lieves  there  still  is  a  place  for  the 

Too  often,  that  is  exactly  what  hap-  Presented.  They  contain  monthly  tion  for  the  H&E  is  “a  cinch.”  The  simpler  things,  and  asserted  that  the 
pens  on  newspapers.  The  circulation  uicrchandising  guides  for  women  s  j^ea  is  that  the  paper  has  so  many  opportunity  from  day  to  day  to  chron- 
department  does  its  own  promotion.  |uerchandise,  men  s,  furniture,  grocer-  “firsts”  it’s  “a  promotion  man’s  icle  what  the  folks  at  home  are 
The  advertising  department  does  its  {f®’  hardware,  banks,  florists,  dream.”  He  just  has  to  put  his  fist  doing  is  something  that  none  can  take 

own  promotion.  And  somewhere  in  fi®®uty  shops,  photographers,  bakeries,  into  the  bag  and  pull  out  a  few — like  away. 

between  falls  the  job  of  doing  the  in-  dealers,  jewelers,  ^rvice  garages,  the  U.  S.  Census  of  Business,  which  “The  people  of  Emporia  had  rather 

stitutional  promotion  job,  the  public  ^  ®  stores,  auto  supply  stores,  radio  shows  how  good  Los  Angeles  is;  like  see  their  names  in  the  Gazette  than  in 
relations  job  which  is  probably  the  dealers— practically  the  whole  local  the  latest  ABC  report,  which  shows  the  New  York  Times,”  he  said, 
most  important  of  all.  ^ere  are  also  short,  illustrat^  the  H&E  doing  aU  right;  like  the  4-A  _ 


most  important  of  all.  l^ere  are  also  short,  illustrat^  the  H&E  doing  aU  right;  like  the  4-A 

Fundamental,  of  course,  to  any  wessons  in  advertising.  If  the  experi-  readership  survey,  which  also  shows 
straight  thinking  on  this  problem  is  a  "^ent  works  at  all  and,  properly  co-  the  H&E  doing  all  right.  And  the  pro- 
definition  of  promotion.  For  our-  ordinated  with  the  local  newspapers  motion  boys  are  doing  all  right  too. 


definition  of  promotion.  For  our-  oruinaxeu  wiui  me  locai  newspaper 
selves,  we  have  worked  out  such  a  tbare  seems  every  reason  why 


motion  boys  are  doing  all  right  too. 
The  Detroit  News  not  long  ago  sent 


SONGS  OF  THE  TOTEM 


definition:  Newspaper  promotion  is  should— it  is  something  that  could  out  a  market  data  folder  which  we  re-  Beery  Davis 


the  organized  effort  a  newspaper  ^®“  °®  exienaea 

makes,  outside  its  news  and  editorial 

columns,  to  win  reader  favor  and  ad- 

vertiser  support.  Day-Alter-DoY 


well  be  extended  to  cover  the  coun 


ported  here  in  somewhat  glowing 
terms,  dkimes  now  an  addendum  to 
it,  done  in  the  same  style  and  vein, 
which  can  easily  be  slipped  into  the 


You  can  see  how  this  definition  em-  IT  COULD  have  gone  on  for  years  book.  The  addendum  (we  hope  our 
braces  the  whole  field  of  public  re-  without  our  knowing  about  it — as  Latin  is  better  than  their  addenda) 
lations,  ruling  the  news  and  editorial  it  evidently  has — if  Promotion  Man-  shows  that  Wayne  County  (Detroit)  is 
columns  outside  the  scope  of  the  pro-  ager  Charles  E.  Traimicek  hadn’t  first  in  the  U.  S.  in  gain  in  factory’ 
motion  department’s  activities  for  called  it  to  our  attention  with  a  very  employment.  Our  pardon,  addenda 
what  we  hope  is  an  obvious  reason,  clever  promotion.  But  the  Windsor  stands.  We  almost  overlooked  an- 
A  publisher,  guided  by  this  definition,  (Ont.)  Star  does  a  neat  job  of  adver-  other  little  fact  slipped  into  the  story 
would  centralize  the  public  relations  tising  advertising  with  a  well-written  — than  Michigan’s  81%  gain  in  income 
responsibility  in  one  department  and  series  of  short  articles  which  it  pub-  tax  returns  is  Number  One  for  the 
under  one  direction.  The  effect  of  lishes  daily.  country. 

this  would  be  to  bring  unity  and  co-  The  articles  appear  in  a  box  each  From  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
ordination  to  a  newspaper’s  promo-  day,  about  50  lines  across  2  columns,  newspapers  and  radio  stations  comes 
tion.  ’These  are  admittedly  desirable  They  make  good  reading.  The  ones  another  joint  piece  showing  that  Min- 
qualities.  we  have  run  up  to  Number  353  in  nesota  continues  to  be  a  bright  spot 

the  series.  What  Mr.  Traunicek  has  on  the  nation’s  economic  map.  Excel- 
Merchants'  Guide  done  to  bring  the  series  to  the  atten-  i.  — 


country. 

From  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 


Merchants'  Guide  done  to  bring  the  series  to  the  atten - 

o  •  tion  of  advertisers  is  to  print  half  a 
Tm  Newspaper  Association  Service 

Bureau,  an  organization  of  some  20  newsprint,  with  a  brief  running  mes- 
State  press  association  field  managers,  bright  red  alongside 

IS  engaged  in  an  mterestmg  experi-  Clinped  together  and  mailed 

ment  designed  to  increase  local  news-  inexpensive  promo- 

paper  advertising  by  helpmg  small-  tion-but  one  that  tells  a  forceful  story 
to;^,  non-metropohtan  merchants  of  how  the  Star  is  helping  to  make  ad - 


with  advertising  and  selling  ideas.  vertising  effective. 

The  Bureau  provides  these  mer¬ 
chants  each  month — through  their 
local  newspapers — with  a  booklet  Tunely 

“Merchants’  Guide.”  This  gives  them  HERE’S  another  good  example  of  the 


“an  advertising  and  merchandising 
program  adapted  to  the  month-by- 


flexibility  which  makes  it  possible 
to  have  up-to-the-minute  advertising 


month  needs  of  the  average  consumer  in  the  daily  newspaper.  The  day  the 
living  in  small  towns  and  cities.”  It  baseball  season  opened  in  Chicago, 
illuminates  this  program  with  simple  Bob  Feller  pitched  the  Cleveland 
articles,  charts  and  reprinted  adver-  Indians  to  victory  over  the  Chicago 
tisements.  It  offers  suggestions  on  White  Sox  with  a  no  hit  game.  And 
how  to  “advertise  the  right  merchan-  the  day  after,  the  Chicago  Herald- 
dise  at  the  right  price  at  the  right  American  blared  forth  with  a  full¬ 
time.”  page  advertisement  using  that  fact  as 

The  booklets  are  the  work  of  Thomas  its  copy  lead.  The  ad  used  a  good 
F.  Barnhart,  professor  of  journalism  slogan  for  an  evening  paper — “It  goes 


STEREO 

EQUIPMENT 

at  reasonable  prices 

We  offer  for  sale  several  hand¬ 
casting  boxes,  tail  cutters, 
shavers,  finishing  and  cooling 
machines,  and  other  stereotyp¬ 
ing  equipment  taken  in  trade 
against  Pony  Autoplates  — 
either  “as  is”  or  altered  to  suit 
your  requirements.  Send  your 
specifications  and  requirements 
to  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation,  SOI  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


This  is  the  first  and  only 
authentic  work  in  existence 
on  the  primitive  music  of  the 
Thlinget  Indians  of  South¬ 
eastern  Alaska,  who  inhabit 
the  territory  between  Dix¬ 
on’s  Entrance  and  Kakutat. 
It  is  the  result  of  extensive 
research.  Reverend  A.  P. 
Kashevaroff,  Curator  of  the 
Alaska  Territorial  Museum, 
was  instrumental  in  gaining 
audience  with  the  various 
clans,  and  rendered  valuable 
assistance  in  compiling  this 
work.  During  his  visit  to 
Alaska,  Charles  Wakefield 
Cadman  checked  these  tunes 
directly  with  the  Indians  and 
gave  this  volume  his  hearty 
endorsement. 

“SONGS  OF  THE  TOTEM” 
deserves  a  place  in  every 
up  -  to  -  date  library  in  the 
United  States  because  of  its 
definite  historical  and  refer¬ 
ence  value.  I  think  this  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  folk  music  of  these 
Alaskan  Indians  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  and  use  to  the  general 
public.  The  price  of  the 
book  is  seventy-five  cents. 

CAROL  BEERY  DAVIS 

Cox  576,  Janeou,  Alaska 
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When  you  use  these  New  England 
newspapers,  you  have  a  potential  market 
of  8,166,341  people.  New  England’s  an¬ 
nual  expenditure  for  food  alone  is  $1,797,- 
888,000;  savings-bank  deposits  an  easy 
18^  of  all  United  States  savings. 

Are  New  Englanders  faithful  readers 
of  New  England  newspapers?  Total  cir¬ 
culation  of  all  morning  newspapers  is 
approximately  70%  of  all  families;  eve¬ 
ning  papers,  over  989^  ;  Sunday,  105%, 

At  a  surprisingly  low  cost,  and  with 
almost  unbelievable  mechanical  ease,  ALL 
New  England  can  be  reached  and  cov¬ 
ered,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word, 
through  "home”  newspapers — the  major¬ 
ity  of  them  almost  as  old  as  the  cities  they 
serve. 

You  can  sell  any  worthy  product  there 
—  including  packaged  Brown  Bread. 
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34— A  DVERTISING 


EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHER  |r 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  waek  an  advertising  classification  will  ba  analyzed  in 
thasa  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

No.  168.  June  Brides 

IN  August,  1938,  eight  of  the  Macy  laundries,  dry  cleaners,  tailors,  drug 


put  them  on  one  page  with  an  8-col¬ 
umn  streamer  headline  —  “Just  for 
June  Brides.”  Sell  each  participant 
the  idea  of  running  a  special  item  that 
is  really  a  special. 

Run  this  full  page  on  a  Monday! 


N.  Y.  Sun  Publishes 
Annual  Data  Book 

This  week  the  17th  consecutive  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Sun’s  “Valuable 
Data  on  New  York,  the  World’s 


The  ad  will  work  all  week.  Run  an-  Greatest  Market”  is  being  sent  out  to 
other  one  the  following  Mondays.  If  advertising  and  sales  executives 
you  get  a  real  pull  from  these  June  throughout  the  country. 

Monday  ads  repeat  them  in  July.  Re-  Although  it  contains  considerable 
member  8  0%  of  all  marriages  occur  information  about  the  Sun,  the  fore- 
during  July.  We  see  no  reason  why  ^^^d  explains,  the  book  is  “widely 
this  type  of  full  page  promotion  can-  gg  ^  reference”  by  these  execu- 

not  be  run  during  at  least  six  months  tives  because  it  “enables  advertisers 
ot  eveiy  yeai.  make  a  fair  appraisal  of  the  New 

York  newspapers  and  of  the  market.” 
ruture  Sales  The  advertising  section,  for  exam- 


Newspapers  of  Westchester  County,  stores,  grocery  stores,  meat  markets,  WISE  is  the  store,  shop  or  service  pie,  records  volume  published  by  the 
New  York,  started  a  series  of  promo-  florists,  etc.  All  ready  and  anxious  to  company  that  woos  and  wins  the  eight  ^  general  dailies  in  New  York 
tion  ads  directed  to  four  different  age  prove  the  quality  of  their  goods  and  hi'st  orders  placed  by  a  bride.  Here  is  City  in  each  classification  during  1939 


groups  of  women  buyers.  Using  the  services 


a  market  that  is  good  for  15  to  20  and  also  lists  every  advertiser  using 


1930  U.  S.  Census  figures  as  a  guide,  Naturally,  the  furniture  and  house  years.  Give  them  good  merchandise,  2,500  lines  or  more  in  any  one  New 
they  found  that  we  had  in  that  year  furnishings  people  will  eventually  get  treat  them  as  though  they  knew  as  York  newspaper  during  that  year. 

62.137,080  males  in  the  United  States  from  60%  to  90%  of  the  entire  original  "i^ch  about  buying  as  their  parents.  Thirty-seven  pages  are  required  to 

and  60,637,966  females.  budget  but,  it  has  always  puzzled  us  ^nd  you  have  what  every  business  list  the  linage  pattern  of  about  1,900 

It  is  now  generally  believed  that  as  to  why  these  people  run  so  little  n’ust  have  to  survive — long  time,  sat-  accounts, 

about  80%  of  all  consumer  goods  are  copy  for  the  prospective  bride  and  ished  customers.  "^e  circulation  section  provides  de- 

bought  by  women,  or  their  selection  bridegroom.  «  --  TVTiix>rnT\  scriptive  and  statistical  data  on  com- 

and  approval  are  finally  O.K.’d  by  The  store  that  has  sense  enough  to  parative  readerships  of  each  news- 


E.  M.  JOHNSON  NAMED 


women.  During  the  months  of  Janu-  write  frankly  and  honestly  about  their  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  May  6 — E.  Marion  paper.  A  third  section  covers  the 
ary  and  February  this  year,  we  “sat  goods  or  services,  that  may  be  wanted  Johnson,  former  head  of  the  Depart-  Sun’s  editorial  contents.  A  fourth  is 
in”  with  200  McCormick  Sales  Co.  by  the  June  bride,  and  that  warns  ment  of  Journalism,  University  of  devoted  to  “the  market.”  Circula- 
food  salesmen  in  nine  different  cities  their  salespeople  to  treat  these  young  Minnesota,  has  been  appointed  pro-  fion  figures  for  the  six  months  ended 
where  regional  sales  meetings  were  shoppers  with  the  same  courtesy  as  is  fessor  of  journalism  in  the  School  of  March  31  are  included  for  the  first 
held.  At  each  of  these  meetings  we  given  older,  married  women,  will  make  Journalism,  Syracuse  University,  and  time.  Another  new  feature  is  a  12- 


asked  for  a  vote  on  several  questions  a  lifetime  friend  and  customer, 
that  had  been  developed  from  the  Most  young  people  believe  tha 
Macy  promotion  ads.  These  sales-  marriage  is  going  to  stick.  The} 
men  all  believe  that  80%  of  all  gro-  enthusiastic  about  the  homi 
ceries  are  bought  by  women.  pjgn  jq  gg^  And.  thev  are 


Age  Groups 

THE  Macy  Newspapers  place  female 
buyers  in  four  age  groups — the  un¬ 
married.  15  to  20;  marri^,  no  chil- 


a  lifetime  friend  and  customer.  manager  of  the  New  York  Press  As-  page  illustrated  section  on  the  Suns 

Most  young  people  believe  that  their  sociation,  effective  July  1.  Since  1935,  1939  Father’s  Day  promotion  ^ 
marriage  is  going  to  stick.  They  start  Professor  Johnson  has  been  advertis-  In  the  last  nine  years  the  S^s 
out  enthusiastic  about  the  home  they  manager  and  research  director  annual  data  book  has  won  seven  first 

plan  to  set  up.  And,  they  are  a  lot  for  the  publications  of  the  Traffic  Ser-  awards  and  two  second  awards  for 

more  serious  than  we  give  them  credit  vice  Corporation,  Chicago,  which  in-  data  books  in  Editor  &  Publbh- 

for.  elude  The  Traffic  World,  daily  and  ers  annual  newspaper  promotion 

weekly  editions;  The  Traffic  Bulletin,  contest. 


Copy  Themes 


weekly;  Earth  Mover  and  Road 
Builder,  monthly;  and  Business  Di- 


married.  15  to  <JU;  marriea,  no  cnii-  M09T  Tnm*  _ hrirtos  nf  anv  -  T, 

dren,  20  to  25;  married,  small  chil-  month  for  that  matfo^Le  inter- 

dren  25  to  45-  and  married  Brown  f  mat  matter  are  inter-  yg^^g  of  weekly  newspaper  experi- 

Sre?.45to75.  ^  ested  in  four  rooms-a  living  room,  a  g^gg  addition  to  daily  newspaper 


TRAVEL  CREDIT  ADS 

Chicago,  May  8 — Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  travel  editions  of  metropoli- 


esieu  in  lOur  rooms — a  living  room,  a  ““-"o  — - —  - 1 — 

dining  room  or  dining  alcove,  a  bed-  ^^^k  wiSi  the  Zola  ?KaLrs)  E  f announce- 

.>  Tf  *1 —  —  worx  wiin  me  loia  iivansas;  negis  ments  in  national  magaines  will  ac- 


The  19.30  census  tells  us  that  Group  room  and  a  kitchen.  If  they  are  to  f^isc  and  national  magaines  will  ac- 

1  comprises  9.5%  of  our  female  popu-  u^g  in  a  house,  certain  basement  items  ^  public  with  details  of  a 

lation;  Group  2,  9.1%;  Group  3,  29.5%  are  of  course  included  Philadelphia  North  American.  new  plan  for  the  sale  of  railroad 

A  OA  'TO/  -L  .  *  -  ...  _  ■  X*  1__x_  xl_  _  • _ _ A. 


and  Group  4,  20.7%. 


Many  different  shops  and  stores  will 


A  paper  with  a  home  circulation  of  directly  contribute  to  the  furnishing  of 
50,000  might  influence,  directly  or  in-  these  four  rooms  and  the  basement. 


HEADS  FLA.  GROUP 

Walter  Lindsey,  advertising  man- 


tickets  on  the  installment  plan,  spon¬ 
sored  by  66  railroads.  The  service  is 
effective  May  20.  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 


directly,  200,000  men,  women  and  Some  department  stores  can  supply  ^ ® Inc.,  Chicago,  is  placing  the  adver- 

children.  (This  is  assi^ing  th.t  the  everything  needed  from  the  front  door  er  A^ciaUon  K 


average  family  has  four  persons.)  knocker  to  the  mat  at  the  kitchen 


Half  being  females  (1M,000)  it  is  easy  door,  but  seldom  do  you  find  a  young  g^egg^lgd  R  D  PeSn  St  Ste” 
to  calculate  the  numl^r  of  unmarried  bride-to-be  satisfied  to  buy  every- 

girls,  9.5%  of  100,000  being  9,5M.  thing  at  one  store.  The  chances  are  j  „  Jarksminille  Timev  TJninn  and 

Marriages  occur  every  month  of  the  more  in  favor  ot  her  buying  somethin!,  w’w  WUson  It  Au^'tYw^’ec^ 
year.  Here  B  the  score  card;  in  a  doren  or  more  stores  and  shops.  rfie^^r^denU;  Ld  tfr  J.  ObelaS 


year.  Here 

is  the 

score  card: 

6.1')^ 

Ttilv  . 

.  8.0% 

Frbr.uaiy 

5.5 

.\ugu.'t  . . . 

.  10.1 

March  . 

6.1 

SeptcmJHT 

.  9.9 

7.7 

.  8.7 

May  . 

.  10.1 

No\t*!nt>fr 

.  8.2 

June  . 

.  11.9 

IXccinbt  r  . . 

.  7.7 

(X0TF,.-VVe  rtsketl  .t  recent  bride  to  liM  JacksonvQle,  secretary-treasurer. 
the  stores  and  shizps  that  had  furnished  her  ■ 


BROADCAST  TO  BYRD 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 


April  7.7  oSr ^7  BROADCAST  TO  BYRD 

.  n9  •  77  T  ®  The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 

.  ""  on  April  26  sponsored  a  radio  broad- 

With  this  information  at  hand,  we  ^ores  and  shops  that,  to  us,  s^m  members  of  the  Byrd  expedi- 

are  ready  to  lay  out  an  intensive  be  hot  prospecte  :  f^iture  Little  America.  Good  wishes 

drive  for  “June  bride  sales.”  Note. —  stores,  linen  shops  and  departments,  expedition  were  extended  on 

The  Macy  papers  run  three  ads  each  rug  stores,  mirror  shops,  lamp  stores,  behalf  of  the  Bulletin  by  Dwight  S. 

week — year  in  and  year  out — directed  hardware  stores,  heating  contractors,  pgrrin,  managing  editor, 
to  the  four  buying  groups.  One  out  greenhou^s,  grocery  stores,  drug 

of  every  four  ads  is  written  for  brides,  s^or^,  milk  companies,  auto  dealers, 

Because  of  the  fairly  even  distribution  service  stations,  radio  shops,  sporting  .y  s|>\/rnT|r|y|»  Arcurv 
of  marriages  over  the  12  months,  they  Soods  stores,  piano  and  music  stores,  AUVCKIDinU  AUEril.T 


have  found  that  this  copy  is  effective 


the  “year  round.” 

Shopping  Habits 

NO  two  prospective  brides  have  the 
same  ideas  about  what  is  to  be 
bought  first.  One  will  study  rugs, 
another  will  analyze  every  gadget 
made  for  a  kitchen.  Others  concen¬ 
trate  on  living  room  furniture.  Budg¬ 
ets  vary,  but  the  average  young 
couple  have,  in  most  cases,  less  than 
a  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  4,  5  or  6-room  house  or  a  3,  4 
or  5-room  apartment. 

Reaching  for  a  part  of  the  budget, 
wc  find  an  endless  list  of  stores,  shops 
and  service  people.  The  oil  salesman, 
the  ice  salesman,  the  coal,  gas,  or  milk 
salesman  are  usually  on  the  job  be¬ 
fore  anyone  else.  TTien  there  are  the 


One  simple,  but  very  effective,  plan 
for  getting  three  or  four  full  pages 
of  copy  for  June  is  to  solicit  12  to  20 
advertisers  —  all  different  lines  —  and 

^iiiiiiiiii:iiiuiiiutniiiniiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiHiiuiininiiiniiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiif 

I  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES  | 

II  Bought-Sold-Appraised  | 

I  Consolidations-Mergers  I 


H  Confidential  Negotiations  i 

I  NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  | 
I  CORPORATION  | 

I  L.  Parker  Likely,  Pres.  1 

i  Times  Bide.,  Times  Square,  New  York  f 
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AN  ADVERTISING  AGENa 

That  Knows  How 

TO  USE  NEWSPAPERSI 

#  In  our  files  ore  more  thon  30,000 
separate  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments,  written  the  past  4  years 
by  Frank  E.  Fehiman  who  directs 
our  research  and  copy  depart¬ 
ments.  They  have  been  used  by 
over  1,000  retail  stores  in  30  towns 
and  cities  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  These  tested  adver¬ 
tisements  are  available  ta  our 
clients.  Our  presentation,  “How 
to  Get  a  Greater  Return  from 
Advertising  Expenditures,"  will 
be  made  on  request. 

J.  M.  NICKERSON  Inc. 

Advertising 

110  East  42nd  Sirael,  New  York  Cttv 


Employment 

Problems— 

of  busy  executives  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  when 
they  ask  assistance  from 
The  Personnel  Bureau. 

Complete  records  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  experienced  men 
qualified  for  newspaper, 
magazine,  public  relations, 
publicity,  and  press  associa¬ 
tion  work  are  on  file.  Each 
registrant  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated. 

From  these  complete  rec¬ 
ords  The  Personnel  Bureau 
recommends  only  men  who 
are  qualified  for  the  job, 
saving  an  employer  hours 
spent  in  interviewing  and 
investigating. 

For  prompt  service,  write 
or  wire — 

THE  PEBSONNEl 
BUBEAU 

of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

James  C.  Riper,  Director 

35  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI- 

A  natioii-u-ide  non-profit  service  /“Aj 

ported  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Professtotiai 

.Journalistic  Fraternity. 
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When  a  newspaper  is  ‘'put  on  the  list”  for 
such  representative  campaigns  as  these,  it  means 
a  long-haul  piece  of  business,  running  for  weeks, 
months.  The  very  presence  of  the  advertising 
in  a  newspaper  is  indicative  of  that  newspaper’s 
alertness  and  the  importance  of  its  market.  And 
advertising  begets  advertising. 

It  is  of  great,  practical  importance  to  secure 
these  accounts.  A  big  job  is  being  done  to  sell 
newspapers  in  general:  it  is  YOUR  job  to  sell 
YOUR  newspaper  and  YOUR  market!  News¬ 
papers,  rich  in  national  linage,  know  the  value 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  as  an  obvious  means  of 
doing  this  highly  specialized  job.  WHY  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  first  and  foremost?  There  are 
numerous  reasons:  The  significant  one  is  that 
9V,  c  OF  THE  $123,500,000  WORTH  OF  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  ADVERTISING  BOUGHT  IN  ONE 
YEAR— $113,426,345,  to  be  exact— WAS  IN¬ 
VESTED  IN  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  AD¬ 
VERTISING  BY  PAID  SUBSCRIBERS  TO 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER! 


■  EACH  ISSUE  SEEMS  TO  GROW  MORE  AND 
MORE  INTERESTING  TO  MEN  WHO  LIKE  TO 
KEEP  ABREAST  OF  THE  TIMES  IN  ALL  MAHERS 
PERTAINING  TO  THE  BUSINESS  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
EDITORIAL  SIDE  OF  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHING." 
(Signed)  WILLIAM  H.  RANKIN, 

Wm,  H.  Rankin  Company,  Advertising 


MINNEAPOLIS  STAR  JOIRNAL 

Adds  FOUR  More  Intertypes 


NeM'  Home  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal  which  now  houses  twenty-fis’e  Intertypes 


For  tomorrow’s  news  in  Minneapolis  —  four 
more  Intertypes  have  been  installed  by  the  Star 
Journal.  All  four  machines  are  streamlined  four- 
deckers —  and  all  four  are  mixers  —  as  follows: 


to  their  future  homes ...  to  do  more  work,  in  less 
time,  and  at  lower  cost.  More  work  on  the  galley 
means  extra  dividends  on  your  investment. 

Extra  protection  for  your  investment,  too!  No 
matter  how  future  needs  may  change,  your  Inter¬ 
types  will  readily  adapt  themselves  to  your  new 
requirements.  They’re  built  that  way. . .  for  your 
insurance  against  obsolescence. 

Let  us  show  you  why  the  I  liter  type  is  the  right 
“buy”  for  you.  Write  or  wire  for  full  particulars 
to  Intertype  Corporation  at  360  Furman  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  or  the  nearest  Intertype  branch. 


2  FOUR-MAGAZINE  MODEL  G  MIXERS 


1  FOUR-MAGAZINE  MODEL  G  MIXER 

with  four-magazine  side  unit 

1  FOUR-MAGAZINE  MODEL  F  MIXER 

with  four-magazine  side  unit 

Of  the  32  line  composing  machines  working  for 
the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal,  25  are  Intertypes! 

.\11  over  the  country,  new  Intertypes  are  rolling 


Step  Ahead  with  the  Streamlined  INTERTYPE 


EODOM  eOLC  FAMILY  AND  BASKSKVILLE 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  SECTION 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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Let's  Simplify  Food  Advertising 

Improperly  Prepared  Advertising  Layouts  and  Copy 
Are  a  Big  Handicap  to  Composing  Room  Efficiency 


By  T.  H.  WILLHITE 


THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  composition 
time  on  two  full-page  grocery  ads 
again  proved  the  value  of  good  copy 
and  layout.  It  also  proved  that  the 
ad  writer  who  understands  compos¬ 
ing  room  processes,  and  prepares  his 
copy  and  layout  with  the  composing 
room  in  mind,  is  a  doubly  valuable 
company  asset. 

One  page,  containing  182  items,  was 
set  from  typical  food  ad  copy  and 
layout — fair  layout,  copy  hurriedly 
hand-lettered  in,  with  most  of  the 
items  calling  for  several  \mits  of  type. 
The  page  required  545  minutes  to 
compose  (210  minutes  of  machine 
time;  335  minutes  of  floor  time) — an 
average  of  17.6  column  inches  per 
hour. 

The  other  page,  containing  208 
items,  was  only  average  in  layout,  but 
all  copy  was  typewritten  on  separate 
sheets,  in  simple  and  correct  form — 
line  for  line,  as  the  printer  would  set 
it.  The  ad  was  set  in  375  minutes 
(180  machine  minutes;  195  floor  min¬ 
utes) — an  average  of  25.4  inches  per 
hour. 

High-Cost  Composition 

Grocery  and  meat  ads  require  more 
composition  time,  per  column,  than 
any  other  advertising  classification. 
This  is  partially  due  to  the  difficult 
style  adopted  by  many  food  adver¬ 
tisers,  which  calls  for  several  units  of 
type  per  item.  Mixer  machines  help 
solve  this  problem,  but  the  real  diffi¬ 
culty  is  one  over  which  the  composing 
room  has  little  control. 

The  trouble  starts  before  copy  and 
layout  reach  the  composing  room — 
with  the  ad  writer.  His  too-meagre 
understanding  of  composition  details, 
plus  his  carelessness  in  layout  and 
‘^Py  preparation,  throw  an  extra  and 
^tly  burden  on  the  composing  room. 
True,  the  printer  is  not  entirely  blame¬ 
less.  He  has  no  control  over  the 
preparation  of  copy  and  layout,  but 
does  have  some  control  over  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  finished  ad.  With  a 
little  more  care  in  marking  out,  many 
a«  could  be  greatly  simplified  after 
^ey  reach  the  composing  room. 
Grocery  ads  no  larger  than  two  col¬ 
umns  by  ten  inches  often  contain  as 
many  as  20  different  sizes  and  faces  of 
^ype.  which  the  reader’s  eye  and  mind 
must  combine  to  make  advertising 
sense.  Not  all  of  this  can  be  blamed 
upon  the  ad  writer.  The  mark-out 
'''m  ^  responsible. 

Many  coinposing  rooms  are  taking 
me  niatter  in  their  own  hands;  mak- 
mg  changes  from  layout  when  the  ad 
writers  requests  are  too  difficult,  or 
Some  detail  can  be  better  set  in  a 
iHer^t  style.  Ad  writer  requests 
must  be  accepted  subject  to  the  com- 
POTing  room’s  capacity  to  execute 
mem.  Ad  writers  must  adjust  them- 
^  ves  to  composing  room  facilities  and 
•imitations.  But  they  must  first  un¬ 


derstand  these  limitations.  Which 
few  ad  writers  do! 

A  majority  of  food  ads  are  prepared 
by  newspaper  solicitors.  Thus,  diffi¬ 
cult  composition  is  ordered  chiefly  by 
those  who  should  have  company  in¬ 
terests  most  at  heart.  If  a  store 
owner  or  employe  requests  compli¬ 
cated  effects,  the  solicitor  can  often 
explain  the  difficulty  and  obtain  per¬ 
mission  to  substitute  a  simpler  style. 

No  food  store  carries  all  the  items 
for  which  people  ask.  Nor  does  any 
newspaper  composing  room  have 
facilities  for  easily  producing  all  the 
effects  desired  by  ad  writers.  In  each 
case,  substitutions  often  must  be  made. 
Substituting  a  simple  effect  for  a 
complicated  one  rarely  injures  the  ad, 
or  reduces  its  selling  power.  More 
often,  an  improvement  is  effected. 


making  the  ad  easier  to  read  and  un¬ 
derstand. 

Making  two  machine -set  slugs  take 
the  place  of  the  5,  6  or  7  units  of  type, 
per  item,  so  often  indicated,  is  not 
only  good  composing  room  economy 
but  usually  is  better  advertising.  For 
example: 


Idaho  Russel 


i.  s.  4  A  ' 

No.  1  I  U  B.\(J 
Potato#*', 


This  7-unit  style  is  preferred  by 
many  ad  writers.  Even  with  a  mixer, 
such  items  reqviire  extra  care  and 
time.  In  shops  without  a  mixer,  each 
unit  must  be  separately  set,  then 
sawed  and  assembled  by  the  floor 
man.  Slow,  tedious  work.  The  same 
information  can  be  given  the  reader 
in  much  simpler  form,  and  composed 


Strictly 

Fresh 

Country 


EGCSm 


Shoulder  Pork  Pocket 

ROAST  . 


ROAST 

1 
2 


Breakfast 

SLICED 

AGON 

5  Lb.  Box  M  A 
Swift  4D 
Special  Til  Noon 


Pounds  for 
I  Preih  Ground 

I  OEEF 

•r 

I  Meaty  Spare 

RIBS 


OLEO 


ARMOUR’S  BRANDED  BABY  BEEF 
Choice  Center  Cut  I  Thick  Meat  Tender  Juicy 

Chk.  Roast  beef  boil  Swiss  SIk. 


15 

■■  Chuck  Pot 

Roast  101- 

Fancy  Veal  Lean  1 

STEAK  Squares  2 


16 


Fancy  Frying 

CHICKENS 


I  Pounds  for 

I  I  Q  Pork  Chops  n  Q 
I  ^  I  V  Pork  "steak  mW 


100%  Pure  Pork  ■ 

SAUSAGE  ' 

Coniitry  Style 

SAUSADE 

10^ 

Boneless  Rolled 

RIB  ROAST 


7 


7 


2  ’Til  Noon 


Cut-up  02 
Creamery 

BUTTER 

27i 


If  eat  Fnrchaie  S  lb 
Limit  Til  Noon 


Choice  Center 
I  Cut  Tender 

‘  ROUND 

ITEAK 


Fig.  I.  An  advertising  nightmare!  Contains  20  items,  set  in  15  different  sizes  end 
faces  of  type.  The  19  different  measures  contain  110  type  units. 


in  a  fraction  of  the  time,  as  follows: 

L'.  8.  No.  1  Potatoes,  in  lO-lb,  Bags 

IDAHO  RUSSnS,  10  lbs.  52( 

Can  any  ad  writer  prove  that  the 
second  style,  containing  only  two 
even-measure  units,  is  less  readable, 
less  informative,  less  resultful  than 
the  first?  Reader  tests  prove  that  the 
second  style  can  be  read  more  rapidly 
and  the  offer  comprehended  more 
quickly.  Reader-convenience  is  all- 
important,  if  any  ad  is  to  get  maximum 
returns. 

Hand-lettering  all  copy  directly  in¬ 
to  the  layout  would  be  splendid  if  the 
ad  writer  used  care  in  his  lettering, 
and  a  simple  style  which  machine  op¬ 
erators  and  floor  men  could  follow 
with  ease.  Instead,  the  ad  writer 
works  hurriedly,  and  his  hand-letter¬ 
ing  is  not  easy  to  read.  He  uses  a  5, 
6  or  7-unit  style  instead  of  a  two- 
unit  style.  He  indicates  raised,  hand¬ 
set  prices,  when  these  would  be  just 
as  readable  and  much  easier  for  the 
various  printers  if  set  on  the  machine 
slug. 

Handset-prices  require  75%  to  100% 
more  time  per  item;  extra  time  that 
is  away  out  of  proportion  to  their  ad¬ 
vertising  importance. 

Hast*  an  Element 

If  composing  rooms  had  only  a  few 
of  these  diflicult  details  to  contend 
with,  there  would  be  little  complaint. 
But  the  large  number  of  items  in  all 
the  food  ads  become  a  serious  problem 
— made  more  serious  by  the  fact  that 
much  food  copy  is  late — and  because 
it  is  late,  the  ad  writer  prepares  it 
with  less  care,  adding  to  composing 
room  diffSctilties. 

Food  ads,  generally,  are  set  at  the 
rate  of  15  to  25  column  inches  per 
hour,  with  the  average  at  less  than 
20  inches.  This  includes  mark-out, 
machine  and  hand  composition.  It 
would  be  comparatively  easy  to  in¬ 
crease  composition  speed  40%  to  75%, 
if  layouts  were  made  to  scale,  copy 
was  easy  to  read  and  the  ad  writers 
used  any  of  the  many  simple  item- 
styles  that  can  be  composed  at  high 
speed. 

Food  advertising  does  not  have  to 
be  complicated  to  be  resultful.  Dis¬ 
orderly  ads,  slanting  composition, 
boxes,  many  units  of  type  per  item, 
many  different  widths  or  measures  of 
type  that  must  fit  together  in  jig-saw 
fashion — these  do  not  contribute  to 
ease  of  reading  or  understanding. 

Of  all  advertising,  food  advertising 
should  be  simple  and  convenient  for 
the  reader.  ITie  housewife  looks  for 
the  ads  of  her  favorite  food  store. 
She  doesn’t  have  to  be  attracted  to 
them,  or  enticed  to  read  them.  She 
looks  for  them.  Next,  she  looks  for 
the  items  in  which  she  is  interested. 

(Covtinued  on  page  47) 
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Retail  Ad  Men  Talk  Shop  With 
Coast  Mechanical  Executives 

Suggestions  Leading  to  Better  Printing  Results  Are  Given 
At  Los  Angeles  Meeting  of  Southern  California  Group 


A  DIRECT  BRIDGE  over  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  retail  advertisers  and  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  departments  was 
Ewung  into  position  during  the  fifth 
semi-annual  Southern  C^ifomia  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  which  closed  at 
the  Cabrillo  Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

Over  this  bridge  marched  depart¬ 
ment  store  ad  managers,  composing 
room  foremen,  engravers,  stereotyi)ers 
and  pressmen,  to  meet  in  the  middle 
and  discover  that  they  all  have  prob¬ 
lems  of  which  the  others  had  hitherto 
been  \maware.  Many  of  them  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  of  the  kind  that  co¬ 
operation  could  cxire,  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  with  which  both  the  mechanical 
men  and  the  advertising  men  held 
this  preliminary  effort  at  a  solution 
was  indicated  by  authorization  by  the 
conference  to  its  new  president,  on 
suggestion  of  the  advertising  men,  to 
arrange  an  interim  meeting  of  the 
two  groups  for  further  study. 

Win  K*$trlet  Aff»adaBC0 

At  this  meeting,  to  be  called  in  the 
&11,  attendance  will  be  held  down  to 
not  more  than  30  or  40  persons,  to 
facilitate  an  easier  and  quidker  flow  of 
thought.  Results  will  be  reported  back 
to  the  next  meeting  next  spring. 

This  conference  was  the  last  to  be 
held  on  a  semi-annual  basis.  It  hence¬ 
forth  will  be  held  once  a  year,  in  the 
spring. 

The  two-day  conference  drew  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  more  than  240,  and  was 
termed  by  outgoing  president  Art  F. 
Stanley  of  the  Los  Angeles  News,  the 
group’s  best-attended  meeting.  The 
only  “outside”  talk  was  the  speech  of 
welcome  made  by  Neal  Van  Sooy, 
president  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  and  publisher 
of  the  Azusa  Herald. 

At  the  final  business  session  Charles 
Ruhmland,  production  superintendent 
of  the  Glendale  (Cal.)  News-Press, 
who  originated  the  advertising  copy 
forum  which  turned  out  to  be  the 
highlight  of  the  present  meeting,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Conference  to 
succeed  Stanley.  Earl  Leavitt,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent.  Culver  City 
(Cal.)  Star-News,  was  elected  vice- 
president,  and  Fred  Moyer,  machinist 
at  the  Los  Angeles  News,  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  meeting  also  authorized  the  new 
president  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
draw  a  set  of  by-laws  for  the  organ¬ 
ization,  which  thus  far  has  been  op¬ 
erating  on  an  informal  basis. 

R.  O.  Vandercook,  foimder  of  Van- 
dercook  &  Sons,  Chicago  proof  press 
manufacturers,  who  was  concluding  a 
winter  vacation  in  Southern  C^- 
fomia,  made  a  short  talk. 

The  retail  advertiser  has  two  basic 
quarrels  with  the  engraver  and  the 
newspaper,  E.  A.  Tischler,  assistant 
advertising  manager  in  charge  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  May  Co.,  declared  dur¬ 
ing  the  fonun  on  advertising  produc¬ 
tion  problems. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  the  en¬ 
graver,  or  the  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  never  informs  the  advertiser 
that  his  cut  is  poor  \mtil  after  it  has 
nm  and  the  advertiser  begins  trying 
to  find  out  why  it  didn’t  print  up  to 
his  expectations.  “The  time  to  teU  us 
is  the  day  before  the  copy  runs,” 
Tischler  said,  admitting  that  t^  might 
be  difBcult  in  the  many  cases  where 
the  copy  doesn’t  show  up  in  the  news¬ 


paper  plant  imtil  five  minutes  before 
press  time. 

Prlathg  Rcsvlfs  Criticised 

The  second  quarrel,  and  one  of  the 
most  important,  is  the  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  printing  quality.  As  an 
example,  Tischler  cited  one  cut  he 
\ised  recently  which  he  considered  im- 
usually  good.  When  the  paper  was 
out  he  bought  ten  copies,  at  different 


corners,  to  check  on  its  appearance. 
In  six  of  them  the  printing  was  good, 
but  the  other  foiu"  were  bad.  “It 
ought  to  be  uniform,”  he  complained, 
“even  if  it’s  lousy.” 

As  it  is,  he  added,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  for  the  advertising  manager 
to  explain  to  his  superiors  why  the 
printing  in  some  copies  of  the  same 
paper  is  better  or  worse  than  it  is  in 
others. 

L.  M.  Richardson,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  of  Los  Angeles  Evening 
Herald  and  Express  pointed  out  that 
this  difference  in  quality  likely  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  copies  came  from 
different  presses,  starting  at  different 
times.  By  the  time  the  second  press  is 
started,  the  first  one  has  been  running 
some  time,  the  ink  is  set  and  all  ad¬ 
justments  are  made,  and  it  is  turning 
out  a  better  job  than  the  first  few 
hundred  papers  from  the  second  press. 
He  seconded  Hschler’s  plea  for  can¬ 
did  advice  on  cuts  before  they  are 
run,  but  added  that  he  doesn’t  know 
of  any  paper  where  the  mechanical 
department  is  given  a  proof  of  an  ad 
before  it  appears  in  the  paper.  It  is, 
however,  an  idea  that  shoidd  be  fol¬ 
lowed  through,  he  said. 

Tee  Meefc  Speed  Ocmoided 

The  principal  “gripe”  of  the  en¬ 
graver  is  that  the  advertiser  seldom 
allows  enough  time  to  turn  out  a  good 
cut,  Les  Bennett,  superintendent  of 
the  Mission  Engraving  Co.,  said.  It 
requires  five  and  a  quarter  hours  to 
make  a  good  cut  from  good  copy,  he 
declared,  and  longer  if  the  copy  is 
poor.  Yet  frequently  an  advertiser 


will  turn  copy  in  at  noon,  with  in¬ 
structions  to  deliver  it  to  the  news¬ 
paper  by  3  pjn.  This  means  that  the 
engraver  can’t  do  all  the  opaquing 
and  tooling  the  cut  needs. 

Sizes  should  be  marked  accurately 
in  picas,  he  said,  and  care  taken  that 
coi^cting  dimensions  are  not  used, 
that  is,  specific  widths  and  depths 
when  the  copy  won’t  reduce  to  those 
proportions.  Where  cellophane  proofs 
are  pasted  over  copy,  the  cement 
should  be  used  outside  the  copy.  Use 
a  light  blue  wash  to  indicate  Ben  Day 
areas,  he  said,  rather  than  a  blue  pen¬ 
cil,  which  may  show. 

Most  department  stores  make  it  dif¬ 
ficult  for  operators  to  correct  errors 
on  large-size  proofs  because  they 
make  their  marks  run  all  over  the 
page,  it  was  brought  out.  A  fuU-page 


proof  is  too  large  to  get  on  the  key¬ 
board  of  the  typesetting  machine,  and 
about  all  the  operator  can  do  is  hang 
it  up  somewhere  and  trace  the  lines. 
By  that  time  he  has  lost  his  place. 
This  entire  procedure  not  only  annoys 
the  operator,  but  it  takes  more  time 
to  m^e  corrections,  with  the  result 
that  uncorrected  ads  may  be  running 
in  the  paper  several  hundred  copies 
more  than  they  would  if  corrections 
were  properly  made. 

Excessive  Correcfioes  Hlf 

The  right  way  to  do  the  job,  Ruhm¬ 
land  declared,  is  to  cut  the  proof  up 
into  its  various  sections,  paste  them  up, 
and  make  the  corrections  on  these 
pieces.  And  to  avoid  further  con¬ 
fusion,  he  asked  that  advertisers  cor¬ 
rect  their  proofs  with  black  pencils 
only.  Many  shops  have  mark-up  sys¬ 
tems  involving  the  use  of  colored  pen¬ 
cils,  and  if  proof  corrections  come 
through  in  colored  pencil  they  may  be 
overlooked  by  the  operator  who 
doesn’t  touch  any  of  that  particular 
color  under  the  mark-up  system. 

Ruhmland  added  that  advertisers 
could  co-operate  still  further  by  get¬ 
ting  copy  in  early;  by  leaving  stand¬ 
ing  instructions  on  what  to  do  with 
cuts  that  suddenly  txim  up  too  large 
for  the  space,  whether  to  trim  the 
zinc,  or  make  a  shell  cast  and  trim 
that;  by  indicating,  when  art  is  to 
come,  where  it  is  to  come  from,  and 
the  subject. 

Particularly  annoying,  he  said,  is 
the  occasional  ad  that  is  set,  corrected, 
and  sent  to  the  advertiser  for  ap¬ 
proval,  which  then  comes  back  with 


virtxially  every  item  changed,  throwr. 
out,  or  substituted. 

Tischler  admitted  the  justice  oi 
this  complaint,  but  said  there  was  no 
satisfactory  remedy.  There  are  many 
individuals  in  a  department  stoti 
who  must  okay  the  ads,  and  it  take 
them  longer  to  do  it  in  typewritten 
form  than  in  proof  form,  he  stated 
Furthermore,  buyers  as  a  rule  cannny 
visualize  how  an  ad  will  look  imtn 
it  is  set. 

Many  of  these  problems  could  be 
overcome  by  conducting  a  class  for 
young  advertising  men,  with  compos¬ 
ing  room  representatives  and  engrav¬ 
ers  as  the  instructors,  it  was  suggested 
by  Irvin  Engelmore,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Broadway  Departmen: 
Store. 

Wider  Use  of  Color  Foresees 

Western  newsprint  was  defended  bj 
the  newspaper  men  as  against  eastern 
newsprint,  which  the  advertisers  say 
they  prefer  because  it  is  whiter.  M 
a  matter  of  fact,  Richardson  pointed 
out,  the  papers  are  striving  for  a 
newsprint  that  is  on  the  cream  side, 
as  is  magazine  stock,  rather  than  on 
the  blue  side.  But  it  is  the  bluer  stodr 
the  advertiser  would  rather  have,  b^ 
cause  it  more  nearly  matches  the 
tones  of  the  paper  on  which  the  orig¬ 
inal  drawing  is  made,  Tischler  said 
The  advertiser  also  would  prefer  a 
blue-black  ink,  he  declared. 

Newsprint  also  was  discussed  at  an¬ 
other  session,  with  Charles  Webb,  Lu 
Angeles  Times  pressman,  reportiiig 
that  on  a  recent  trip  east  most  of  the 
pressmen  he  visited  envied  him  hl< 
western  newsprint,  while  he  in  tun 
envied  their  eastern  stock. 

Every  indication  points  to  an  ever 
wider  use  of  color  advertising  this 
year  than  ever  before,  it  was  agreed 
C.  O.  Davis,  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
display  promotion  manager,  stated 
that  so  far  this  year  the  Examiner  has 
nm  60  color  ads  ranging  from  one- 
half  page  to  full  page.  In  Los  Angeles 
color  costs  only  36%  more  than  black 
and  white,  he  said,  but  it  draws  300^ 
better. 

The  trend  toward  more  originality 
and  simplicity  in  make-up  will  con¬ 
tinue,  composing  and  ad  foremen 
agreed  in  their  departmental  session. 
The  tendency  is  to  imitate  the  modern 
magazine.  It  usually  involves  more 
work,  tieing  up  three  or  four  men 
and  will  cost  the  publisher  something, 
but  mechanical  departments  will  M 
it  to  their  interest  to  help  accomplisj' 
the  desired  results.  Neal  Hellis,  retail 
display  manager  of  the  Herald  a^ 
Express,  said  advertisers  like  suii 
typographical  departrires  when  they 
are  popular  with  the  public.  On  hh 
own  paper,  where  column  rules  haw 
been  dropped  on  some  feature  pag** 
these  positions  are  already  becomi^ 
more  attractive  to  advertisers,  he  saw 
Universal  Mark-up  System 

Changing  style  as  to  language  al» 
holds  some  grief  for  the  operator,  H 
was  pointed  out.  .  Some  papers  art 
adopting  the  Time  magazine 
dropping  short  connective  words. 
result  is  that  almost  every  line  of  t^ 
is  composed  of  long  words,  requi^ 
a  lot  of  hand  spacing.  The  magaoB* 
using  this  style  have  wider  columns 
than  newspapers,  from  15  to  1® 
and  they  can  handle  it  without  han 
spacing. 

The  composing  and  ad  room  ffltf 
also  gave  some  attention  to  the 
bility  of  devising  a  universal  mark-up 
system.  Most  papers  have  some 
ticular  system,  but  an  operator 
from  one  plant  to  another  ^  ® 

for  several  days  before  he  be^^ 
accustomed  to  Ae  new  system, 
ably  each  of  these  systems  ^ 
good  points,  Ernest  Gee,  Herald 
(Continued  on  page  43) 


A  feature  of  the  conference  wat  a  forum  discussion  of  advertising  copy  production 
problems.  Seated,  left  to  right,  are  E.  A.  Tischler,  assistant  advertising  manager,  the 
May  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Art  Stanley,  retiring  president  of  the  conference;  Ed  Gadden, 
Los  Angeles  Times  stereotyper.  Standing  is  Charles  H.  Ruhmland,  production  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Glendale  News-Press,  elected  president  of  the  conference  to  succeed 

Stanley. 
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N.  Y.  Times  Wins  Typography  Award 

Honorable  Mentions  Include  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  New  York  Herald  Tribune  —  Batten  Notes  Improvements 


PHILADELPHIA.  May  10 — The  New 

York  Times  has  been  awarded  the 
F.  Wayland  Ayer  Cup  for  excellence 
in  newspaper  typography  in  the  1940 
Exhibition  of  Newspaper  Typography, 
conducted  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

The  Ayer  Cup  and  other  awards 
have  been  offered  each  year  since 
1931  in  conjunction  with  the  annual 


Simr«. 
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exhibitions,  held  in  the  Ayer  Gallery 
in  Philadelphia,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  stimulate  consistent  improvement 
in  the  general  appearance  and  read¬ 
ability  of  the  daily  newspaper.  Judg¬ 
ments  are  made  solely  on  the  basis  of 
typography,  make-up  and  presswork, 
without  regard  to  editorial  content  of 
the  papers  entered.  All.  inside  pages 
as  well  as  page  one  were  considered 
in  the  judging. 

This  is  the  third  time  the  Ayer  Cup 
has  been  awarded  to  the  New  York 
Times,  which  also  won  in  1933  and 
1935.  Other  cup  winners  have  been 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  in  1931, 
1934,  1936  and  1939;  the  Hartford 
Courant  in  1932,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  in  1937,  and  the  Newark  Eve¬ 
ning  News  in  1938. 

In  addition  to  the  Ayer  Cup,  three 
honorable  mentions  were  awarded  in 
the  1940  Ebchibition  as  follows: 

Standard  size  papers  with  more  than 
50,000  circulation: 

First  Honorable  Mention,  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer;  Second,  Christian 
Science  Monitor;  Third.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 
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Standard  size  papers  with  from  10.- 
000  to  50,000  circulation: 

First  Honorable  Mention,  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Daily  Times;  Second,  Glendale 
(Cal.)  News-Press;  Third,  Passaic 
(N.  J.)  Herald  News. 

Standard  size  papers  with  less  than 
10,000  circulation: 

First  Honorable  Mention,  Iron 
Mountain  (Mich.)  News;  Second, 
Homell  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Tribune: 
Third,  Titusville  (Pa.)  Herald. 

Tabloids:  First  Honorable  Mention, 
Chicago  Daily  Times;  Second,  Wash¬ 
ington  News;  Third.  New  York  Daily 
Mirror. 

The  awards  were  made  by  a  jury 
consisting  of  Russell  L.  Davis,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  associate  director  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  in  charge  of  the 
Division  of  Graphic  Arts;  Homer 
Sterling,  Pittsburgh,  professor  of  de¬ 
sign  and  typography  at  Carnegie  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  and  John  F. 
Cuneo,  Chicago,  president  of  the 
Cuneo  Press.  Kent  Cooper,  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  orig¬ 
inally  a  member  of  the  jury,  was 
unable  to  participate  in  the  final 
judging  because  of  news  emer¬ 
gencies. 

Only  editions  of  March  19  were 


eligible  for  the  Exhibition,  the  date 
having  been  selected  by  lot  from 
among  the  week-day  publication  dates 
in  the  entire  month  of  March.  More 
than  1,000  papers,  representing  every 
state,  were  received  for  the  Exhibition. 

Commenting  on  the  1940  Exhibition, 
H.  A.  Batten,  president  of  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  said: 

“The  consistent  improvement  being 
made  in  the  general  appearance  and 
readability  of  daily  newspapers  is 
plainly  evident  when  you  gather  to¬ 
gether  more  than  1,000  papers  and  lay 
them  out  for  examination  and  com¬ 
parison  as  we  have  done.  The  most 
impressive  thing  about  this  year’s 
exhibit  is  that  the  papers,  on  the 
whole,  are  doing  the  best  job  they 
have  ever  done  in  typography  and 
make-up,  despite  the  severe  problems 
created  by  the  deluge  of  foreign  and 
domestic  news. 

“From  the  standpoint  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  the  improvement  is  highly  im¬ 
portant.  While  the  average  reader 
might  not  be  able  to  explain  ‘why’  in 
so  many  words,  there  is  no  question 
that  he  reads  more  of  the  paper,  and 


therefore  sees  more  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing,  when  the  make-up  is  inviting  and 
the  typogi'aphy  is  such  that  it  is  easy 
for  him  to  follow  the  news  from  page 
to  page. 

"That  the  reader  has  become  more 
discriminating  with  regard  to  the  way 
in  which  printed  material  is  presented 


can  be  verified  readily  through  the 
experience  of  advertising.  Survey  af¬ 
ter  survey  have  shown  that  well-de¬ 
signed,  good  looking,  easily  readable 
advertisements  do  far  better  than 
those  which  are  jumbled  and  hard  to 
read.  The  reader’s  reaction  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  similar  in  the  case  of  news. 
We  are  indeed  gratified  at  the  extent 
to  which  publishers  have  recognized 
the  role  of  good  typography  in  creat¬ 
ing  a  product  which  is  more  attrac¬ 
tive  and  interesting  to  the  reader,  and 
therefore  more  effective  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  use.” 

In  addition  to  winning  the  cup  three 
times,  the  New  York  Times  received 
honorable  mention  for  excellence  of 
typography  in  its  classification  of 
more  than  50,000  circulation  in  1936, 
1938  and  1939.  The  Herald  Tribime 
received  honorable  mention  in  1932, 
1933,  1935  and  1937.  The  Chattanooga 
Daily  Times  received  honorable  men¬ 
tion  in  the  classification  for  {papers 
from  10,000  to  50,000  in  1934  and  1939. 

The  Glendale  News-Press  won  hon¬ 
orable  mention  in  this  same  classifi¬ 
cation  in  1937.  In  the  less  than  10,000 
circulation  group,  the  Hornell  (N.  Y.) 
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Evening  Tribune  had  previously  won 
honorable  mention  in  1934,  1936,  1937 
and  1939.  None  of  the  other  1940  win¬ 
ners  had  received  mentions  before. 

In  a  statement  made  after  the  judg¬ 
ing,  members  of  the  jury  commented 
on  the  progress  made  by  daily  news¬ 
papers,  from  the  standpoint  of  general 
appearance  and  readability  in  recent 
years. 

■‘While  we  expect  papers  in  the 
larger  circulation  group  to  do  a  good 
job,”  the  statement  said,  ‘‘we  were 
impressed  with  the  way  in  which  the 
smaller  papers  and  papers  in  the 
middle  circulation  group  have  im¬ 
proved  their  typography,  make-up  and 
press  work.  Undoubtedly,  the  news¬ 
paper  typography  exhibitions  have 
inspired  the  smaller  papers  to  change 
their  style  and  type  so  as  to  pattern 
after  the  best  that  is  available  among 
metropolitan  papers.” 

A.  L.  Lengel  Speaks 

Albert  L.  Lengel,  production  man¬ 
ager,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  ad¬ 
dressed  the  final  session  of  the  San 
Diego  Newspaper  Institute  recently 
on  “Mechanical  Departments,  Their 
Problems  and  Operations.”  Robert 
P.  Holliday  of  San  Francisco,  presi¬ 
dent,  West-Holliday  Co.,  Inc.,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representatives, 
spoke  at  an  Institute  meeting  March 
19.  Sponsored  annually  by  the  San 
Diego  vocational  school,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  and  employes  of  local  news¬ 
papers,  the  Institute  is  an  educational 
feature  benefitting  all  departments  of 
the  profession. 

Production  Book  Out 

The  use  for  the  first  time  of  a 
newspaper  mat  combined  with  a  cellu¬ 
lose  acetate  plastic  to  produce  a 
three-dimensional  sculptured  cover 
design  is  one  of  the  new  featcmes  of 
the  Sixth  “Production  Yearbook,” 
published  April  5.  Another  innova¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  56  different  art 
and  reproduction  techniques  of  the 
same  pictorial  subject  is  included  in 
the  new  volume  which  comprises 
over  500  i>ages.  The  volume  is  edited 
by  Leo  H.  Joachim  and  published 
by  Colton  Press,  Inc..  114  East  32nd 
Street,  New  York. 

Shewell  to  Ogden 

Jack  Shewell,  formerly  night  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Tribune,  is  the  new  composing  room 
superintendent  of  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner.  Frank  Dimon, 
former  superintendent,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  composing  room  mechanic. 

Has  New  Plant 

The  Concord  (Cal.)  Transcript  is 
now  being  published  from  a  newly- 
acquired  building,  it  is  announced  by 
Woods  Peters,  publisher. 

Has  New  Format 

The  Ocean  Grove  (N.  J.)  Times,  a 
weekly,  recently  adopted  sans  serif 
flush  left  headlines.  Homer  D.  Kresge 
is  editor  and  publisher. 


Abilene  Reporter-News  Occupies 
New  Plant,  Issues  Special  Edition 

Two-Story,  Modem  Home  Has  Latest  Equipment 
Including  New  24-Page  Duplex  Tubular  Press 

By  HERSCHEL  SCHOOLEY 


On  Sept.  2,  1926.  that  name  was  .  . 

.  r  revived  with  the  establishment  of  a  Other  Reporter-News  executive  in- 

’  morning  edition,  as  the  Abilene  Morn-  Frank  Gnmes,  editor;  M. 

Eiterior  of  new,  modern  plant  recently  occupied  by  Abilene  Reporter-News.  ing  News.  Publication  was  evenings  mechanical  supermtenoen  , 

except  Saturdays,  and  mornings  ex-  Francis  J.  I^uitt.  circulation  manager; 

to  publishing  operations,  and  sketches  and  commands  a  view  of  the  wire  cept  Monday,  with  the  two  papers  Alton  C.  Dorsett,  local  adverti^ 

of  each  of  the  78  employes  was  first  room  and  library.  combined  on  Simday  as  the  Reporter-  '"onager;  Herbert  Trantham,  classifiM 

to  roll  from  a  new  24-page  capacity  The  first  floor  houses  all  business  News.  advertising  manager;  Harold  L 

Duplex  tubular  press.  It  was  part  of  departments.  Along  an  east  wall  are  a  Saturday  afternoon  edition  was  (Prexy)  Anderson,  news  editor, 

the  special  edition.  private  offices  of  Publisher  Hanks  and  added  four  years  ago.  Three  years 

The  59-year -old  West  Texas  news-  Howard  McMahon,  assistant  publisher,  ago  the  names  were  merged  into  the  nfflinipC  Npilf  DIahI 

paper,  established  in  a  tent  two  Adjoining  is  the  accounting  depart-  Reporter-News  for  all  editions.  wlHIJJIvJ  livll  r  IQIII 

months  after  a  railroad’s  town  lot  sale  ment.  Bernard  Hanks,  the  publisher,  al-  The  Rockingham  (N.  C.)  Journal 

opened  the  town  in  1881  as  a  railroad  The  rest  of  the  ground  floor  is  one  though  only  in  his  fifties,  soon  will  has  just  installed  a  complete  new 

and  cow  camp,  held  its  house  warm-  large  room.  Entrance  to  the  building  celebrate  his  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  plant.  Since  it  was  founded  in  1931 

ing  as  it  moved  into  a  new  two-story,  is  into  a  small  foyer  from  the  street,  first  job  on  the  paper.  At  the  age  of  it  has  been  printed  in  the  plant  of  the 

50  by  80-foot  office  building.  A  stairway  there  leads  to  the  editorial  8  he  started  carrying  a  route  over  half  Hamlet  (N.  C.)  News-Messenger.  J- 

The  new  structure  joins  a  three-  department,  so  arranged  that  the  the  town.  Neal  Cadieu  is  the  present  publisher 

story  fireproof  structure.  50  by  56  ground  floor  business  office  may 


feeU  that  formerly  housed  all  opera-  locked  while  the  editorial  pathway  is 
tions.  The  entire  layout  covers  a  site  open. 

50  feet  deep  along  a  half  block  in  the  In  the  busines.s  office,  a  specially 
center  of  the  business  district.  built  crescent-shaped  counter  forms  a 

In  exterior  and  interior  design  of  lobby.  Circulation  and  classified 
the  new  office  building,  Bernard  staffs,  with  individual  desks,  are  near 
Hanks,  president  and  publisher  of  the  the  front,  with  the  local  display  staff 
Reporter-News,  adopted  a  plan  that  ®t  the  rear.  Built-in  cabinet  and 
provides  beauty  in  considerably  cases  hold  mat  services  and  the  ad- 
greater  measure  than  is  usually  built  vertising  morgue, 
into  newspaper  homes.  Natural  oak  trim  is  used  throughout 

An  octagon  tower,  rising  a  story  and  the  building, 
a  half  above  the  street  intersection  The  composing  room,  at  the  rear  of 
comer,  at  its  main  entrance,  is  paneled  second  floor  editorial  rooms,  was  cov¬ 
in  glass  brick.  Floodlights  from  its  ered  with  unicrete  and  all  equipment 
base  bum  at  night,  to  illuminate  the  was  completely  rearranged.  A  Blue- 
newspaper  name.  streak  Linotype  was  added  to  a  bat- 

Year-around  air  conditioning  is  em-  tery  of  five  other  Linotypes  and  two 
ployed.  Windows  have  casement  Intertypes. 

frames  with  lower  ventilator  sashes  Skylight  diffusers  were  placed  over 
and  Venetian  blinds.  All  floors  are  the  ad  alley  and  the  makeup  line, 
terrazza.  Glass  steel  diffusers  were  installed  for 

The  management  is  justly  proud  of  general  illumination  and  porcelain 


Air-conditioned  news  room  of  the  Reporter-News.  Frank  Grimes,  editor,  is 
at  rear  (left)  with  Wendell  Bedichek,  managing  editor. 
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Tulsa  World  Completes  $50,000 
Plant  Modernization  Program 

New  Maple  Flooring,  New  Lights  and  Decoration  Brighten 
Mechanical  Departments — 10  Tons  of  Metal  Put  in  Storage 

By  OREL  M.  HARPER 

Mcchanicol  Superintendent,  Tulsa  World 

IMAGINE  a  newspaper  plant  with  its  full  length  is  a  conveyor  belt,  thus 
floors  polished  like  a  dance  floor  and  when  a  mailer  wraps  or  ties  a  bundle 


you  will  begin  to  see  how  a  “print 
shop”  was  transformed  into  a  “print¬ 
ing  office”  as  the  Tulsa  World  com¬ 
pleted  its  $50,000  modernization  pro¬ 
gram. 

With  the  thought  in  mind  that  en- 


he  merely  pushes  it  off  the  table  and  table 

the  conveyor  belt  carries  the  bundle  j"  . 

or  a  sack  of  mail  to  the  postal  scales  ^  t  i  * 

on  the  inside  shining  dock  at  the 

rear  of  the  room.  This  equipment  re-  manager 

lieved  a  badly  congested  condition 


McFetridge,  Tulsa 
World  circulation 


rironment  of  employes  is  reflected  in  should  accommodate  an  expan- 

the  physical  appearance  of  a  news-  sion  to  three  times  our  present  circu- 
paper,  the  composing,  stereotype  and  lation. 


mailing  rooms  were  overhauled  The  composing  room  improvement  j  x  *  j  r 

throughout — with  new  floors,  new  .scheme  was  built  arotmd  the  idea  of  ° 

lights  and  decoration  —  when  new  setting  display  type  by  keyboard  in  f  ~ 

equipment  was  installed  recently,  and  sizes  including  24  point.  For  this  ® ^ 
the  plant  layout  re-designed  to  gain  purpose  a  model  32  Linotype  with  two  level  ot  tne  trucks, 

space  and  accomplish  a  more  stream-  72  channel  and  two  90  channel  main  Partitions  Eliminated 

lined  movement  of  nroduction.  magazines  and  four  auxiliary  34  chan-  There  is  nothing  above  work  level 


trucks — four  on  either  side — with  all  as  it  can  be  broken  easily  into  sections 
necessary  makeup  material  and  also  a  of  the  dimension  generally  accepted, 
waste  metal  bin  situated  in  the  center  where  the  metal  is  fed  into  the  pot  by 
and  open  on  both  sides.  Instead  of  hand. 


the  plant  layout  re-designed  to  gain  purpose  a  model  32  Linotype  with  two 


space  and  accomplish  a  more  stream 
lined  movement  of  production. 

New  Maple  Flooring 


angle  over  the  old  flooring,  sanded  modates  sufficient  two  letter  fonts  to 
and  treated  with  two  coats  of  preser-  replace  all  18  and  24  point  faces  of 
ver  before  a  non-skid  wax  was  ap-  type  formerly  carried  in  cases, 
plied.  The  floor  is  maintained  in  a  ‘‘Went  Keyboard" 

polished  state  by  “scrubbing”  with  a  In  visiting  many  composing  rooms 
rotary  disc  faced  with  steel  wool  to  re-  we  heard  much  pro  and  con  as  to  ad- 
move  sou  or  grit  and  a  thin  coat  of  wax  visability  or  efficiency  of  keyboard 


setting  display  type  by  keyboard  m,,  ,,  "-ii,  *  ■ 

sizes  inciudtog  24  point.  For  jhis  tS  toete  '  Saffluel  W.  Heywaftl 

purpose  a  model  32  Linotype  with  two  irucus.  i 

72  channel  and  two  90  channel  main  Partitions  Ellmlnatad  Veteran  Kansas  City  Star  Dies — 

magazines  and  four  auxiliary  34  chan-  There  is  nothing  above  work  level  Paper 

nel  magazines  was  selected.  A  rack  to  obstruct  the  view  or  circulation  of 

of  additional  split  magazines  accom-  -‘ir-  All  partitions  have  been  elim-  Samuel  W.  Heyward,  dean  of  print- 
modates  sufficient  two  letter  fonts  to  inated  except  those  enclosing  the  ers  in  the  West  and  perhaps  in  the 


New  maple  was  laid  at  a  45  degree  of  additional  split  magazines  accom-  All  partitio^  have  been  elim- 


_ _  locker  room,  and  those  walls  are  open  nation,  died  on  his  day  off  in  Kansas 

ty^  formerly  carried  in  cases.  above  the  eight  foot  level.  City,  AprU  24,  having  worked  the  pre- 

‘‘Wenf  Keyboard"  Rearrangement  and  installation  of  ceding  night.  His  age  was  between 

In  visiting  manv  comoosing  rooms  equipment  was  accomplished  91  and  97  and  none  of  his  associates 

we  heard  much  pro  and  ron  as  to  ad-  ^^Ue  the  floor  was  being  re-laid,  and  on  the  night  staff  of  the  Kansas  City 


applied  weekly.  Because  the  principal  equipment  for  display  sizes,  with  the 
wear  and  damage  to  a  wooden  floor  result  that  we  “went  keyboard”  on 
comes  from  metal  shavings  being  all  18  point  and  24  point  faces  and 


whUe  the  floor  was  being  re-laid,  and  on  the  night  staff  of  the  Kansas  City 
it  was  something  of  a  task  due  to  the  Star  in  the  50  years  of  his  employment 
congested  condition  of  our  room,  and  there  ever  learned  much  about  him. 


frequency  of  editions. 


He  was  night  foreman  of  the  corn- 


allowed  to  faU  to  the  floor  and  tram¬ 
pled  upon  or  sticking  to  the  metal 


burned  our  bridges  behind  when  we 
discarded  192  cases  of  type.  Approx- 


casters  and  biting  into  the  floor  with  imately  ten  tons  of  metal  was  taken  Removing  a  partition  enabled  us  to 
each  revolution,  we  keep  the  floors  out  of  service  and  placed  in  storage,  proofroom  in  the  open, 

coi^tantly  clean  of  metal  and  as  an  Results  are  satisfactory  as  proved  by  ^^m’s  length  from  the  proof  press, 
added  measure  of  protection  we  also  our  shop  records.  speeding  up  corrections. 

clean  the  truck  casters  with  steel  All  sizes  of  display  type  30  point  to  _,  .  i  r  ,i  .i.  _  * 

uznni  TO  •  z  »»  z  z  j  1  This  work  follows  the  recent  over- 

72  point  are  Monotype  cast  and  placed  locXoiio. 


point  faces  and  movement  was  to  break  posing  room  and  never  missed  a  day 

behind  when  we  “P  Model  Fives  which  had  seen  except  about  a  year  ago  when  he  had 

3f  type.  Approx-  ®bout  35  years  of  service  in  our  com-  hjs  first  serious  illness.  Sam  Hey- 

posing  room.  In  this  space  new  floor  ward’s  life  was  legendary,  yet  little  of 

was  laid  and  two  machines  reposi-  r  ever  became  known  to  even  close 

tioned  thereon.  Tnis  procedure  was  friends.  Bom  in  the  lower  East  Side 

repeated  until  all  machines  were  of  New  York,  he  early  entered  the 

moved.  printing  business,  was  a  printer  for 

During  this  process  the  old  ad  alley  Dun  &  Bradstreet  when  each  was 
was  shifted  to  the  north  side  of  the  separate.  He  set  type  by  hand, 
room  and  new  ad  equipment  installed  speaking  of  his  age,  he  gave  curi- 

on  new  flooring  on  the  south  side.  answers,  ranging  from  91  to  97. 

Aiter  salyagmg  the  particular  fonts  bes^  information  indicates  he 

of  large  sizes  of  type  and  material  and  ^^uld  have  been  91  June  3. 
the  new  ad  cabinets  were  filled,  the  „  ,  ,  ,  nr 

old  equipment  was  discarded.  ^  ceasele^  well  of  energy 

Space  gained  by  elimination  of  an-  was  ever  ready  for  any  adventure 
A  view  of  th.  make-  tiquated  equipment  enabled  us  to  from  roller  skating,  which  he  t^k  up 
up  »ec«on  of  the  Monotypes  adjacent  to  the  ^  ^ 

Tuba  World  com-  g^L^e  a  new  enlarged  whi^  he  ardently  practiwd.  He  took 

posing  room  show-  j^gj^g^  Igg^g^s  for  the  “P  ^  "^^e  many  air 

mg  material  banks,  g,,  g^pjgygg  yfig  composing  and  ‘"P®  afterward. 

;  metal  was  taken  Removing  a  partition  enabled  us  to  Engelmann  Promoted 


Results  are  satisfactory  as  proved  by  arm’s  length  from  the  proof  press! 
our  shop  records.  .speeding  up  corrections. 

All  sizes  of  display  type  30  pomt  to  _.  .  zu„  ,.,^„z 


ace  tne  news  prooiroom  m  me  open.  P  manager  of 

1  arms  length  from  the  proof  press.  ^  La^g  Company, 

leeding  up  corrections.  Division  of  General  Printing  Ink  Cor- 

This  work  follows  the  recent  over-  poration.  New  York,  has  announced 


As  a  decorating  scheme  we  selected  dir^tly  into  cases  of  the  new  style  «PP«^f««ent  of  Willi^  H.  Engel- 

casine  white  for  the  ceilings  a  flat  od  alley  cabinets,  only  a  few  fonts  are  °  ®  f  yf*^  t  v,  Western  Sales  Manager,  with 

flesh  nr  ™  fnr  xlTiiT®  ’  ^  out  into  storage.  and  _  concludes  the  present  phase  of  headquarters  at  Chicago. 


our  improvement  program. 


flesh  or  cream  for  the  walls  and  pil-  PUt  into  storage.  improvement 

lars  with  a  “dado”  of  olive  green  from  In  addition  to  its  regular  cases  of  ^  tract  of  75  : 

workbench  height  to  the  floor.  spacing  material  each  ad  cabinet  has  plant  on  the 

The  ceilings  are  lighted  with  dome  been  equipped  with  a  reserve  storage  purchased  and  is 
lights  and  the  working  surfaces  with  of  quads  and  spaces  of  all  sizes.  For  expansion  needs. 


Mr.  Engelmann  has  been  with  the 


In  addition  to  its  regular  cases  of  a  tract  of  75  x  140  feet  adioinine  ^  7'  wzui  ziic 

soacine  material  each  ad  cabinet  has  ^  z  zu  -zi,  ^  zi  ^uehs  &  Lang  company  for  over  25 

spacmg  matenai  eacn  ad  cabmet  nas  pignt  on  the  north  was  recently  y  ^  u  served  in 

been  equipped  with  a  reserve  storage  niircbaced  and  is  available  for  future  y  wmen  lune  ne  nas  servea  in 

of  ou^s  a^^d  snace.s  of  all  sizes.  For  available  for  future  capacities,  for  the  past  five 


<irops  supporting  wide -flare  reflectors,  this  purpose  a  cabinet  was  designed  to 
under  which  we  use  silver  bowl  bulbs  fit  beneath  the  assembly  table.  There 
of  100  watt  or  150  watt.  This  gives  is  no  central  storage.  Each  cabinet 
us  the  effect  of  indirect  lighting  at  the  also  is  provided  with  a  steel  waste 
cost  of  ordinary  lights,  and  replaces  metal  bucket  especially  designed  with 
the  200  and  300  watt  lamps  formerly  a  wide  lip — to  make  it  easy  for  the 
used.  comnositor  to  keen  waste  material  off 


New  Melal  Mold 


years  as  assistant  manager  for  the 
Chicago  branch. 


Gage  to  Speak 


Over  the  proof  desks  and  correc-  floor, 
tion  bank,  fluorescent  lighting  is  used.  New  deliwe  model 
Shadows  or  dark  spots  are  practically  installed  adjacent  to 
nil.  cabinets  and  correcti 

Out-moded  wooden  stuffer’s  tables  A  new  page  size 
were  replaced  in  the  mailing  room  by  cylinder  replaced 
new  sectional  steel  tables  of  our  own  P^css. 
design  and  manufactured  locally.  An  New  “overhead”  n 
outstanding  improvement  was  installa-  our  own  manufactui 
tion  of  a  steel  bundling  table  four  feet  makeup  department, 
wde  and  forty  feet  long,  and  situated  The  makeup  bank 


mrial  bucket  es^^^  As  an  added  improvement  to  Us  — 

a  wide  lii>-to  make  it  easy  for  the  Twmtype  water-cooled  Harry  L.  Gage,  Mergenthaler  vice¬ 
compositor  to  keep  waste  material  off  Roll-over  air-cooled  molds  for  president,  on  May  13  will  address  the 

the  floor.  casting  slip-off  ingots,  the  United  Toronto  Graphic  Arts  Association  on 

New  dduxe  model  C  &  G  saws  were  American  Metals  Corporation  is  now  “The  Significance  of  Printing,”  and 
installed  adjacent  to  the  ad  assembly  mamffacturmg  a  mold  to  cast  C^-  May  18  he  will  talk  on  “Letterpress 
cabinets  and  correction  banks.  bination  Sectional  Slip-off  ingots.  This  Printing  at  a  Fifth  District  Confer- 

A  new  page  size  composing  room  combination  swtional  ingot  is  espe-  ence  to  be  staged  by  the  Cleveland 
cylinder  replaced  an  older  proof  cially  adapted  for  machme-feedmg  on  Club  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen. 
pj.ggg  Monotype  casting  machines  and  Mono- 

■•overhead”  mzlznal  ba„^  at' BUfS  NlnC  WlllyS 

our  own  manmact^e  revamped  the  because  of  their  dimensions.  The  Nine  new  Willys  cars  have  recently 


able  because  of  their  dimensions.  The  Nine  new  Willys  cars  have  recently 
manufacturer  also  states  that  the  ingot  been  installed  by  the  Philadelphia 


at  z  ^  zu"®5  situat^  The  makeup  banks  patterned  after  js  adapted  to  plants  where  the  com-  Daily  News  for  use  by  the  paper’s 

Bz>naoziv  ^  1  loa<^g  dock,  the  conventional  “A”  style  are  de-  posing  room  has  need  for  metal  cast  editorial,  photographic  and  circulation 
oeneam  the  work  table  and  running  signed  to  accommodate  eight  makeup  in  a  form  suitable  for  hand-feeding,  departments. 
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^ditolial:  NO 

TllE  LOVELY,  lovely  Springtime  is  traditionally 
linked  with  the  scent  of  dainty-|)etalled  flow¬ 
ers,  and  so  |H‘rhaps  it  is  fitting  that  in  this  jaunty 
month  of  May  this  spaet*  should  lie  given  »)ver  to 
a  scent  which  is  ever-present  in  the  lives  of  those 
who  read  these  pages — the  scent  of  printer’s  ink. 

Many  words  have  clicked  out  of  the  tyjje-setting 
machines  upon  this  subject,  the  latest  hatch  in  St. 
Louis  where  the  Pont-Dispalch  rwently  ran  a 
feature  article  attempting  to  answer  the  <iuesti<»n 
good-humoredly  rai.sed  hy  the  Mexico  (Mo.) 
Daily  InteJligencer  as  to  why  the  Post-Dispatch 
pages  oeeasiimally  give  off  an  unploa.sant  odor. 

This  is  not  an  unusual  <|uestion.  nor  is  the  Post- 
Di.spateh  the  only  pajH-r  which  has  run  into  this 
prohlem  whi<  h  seems  to  baffle  laUh  ink  and  paper 
experts.  Some  attribute  it  to  the  ink,  .some  to  the 
paper,  others  to  the  chemical  reaction  of  one 
pr<Hluct  to  the  other. 

But  it  is  not  our  aim  to  attempt  an  au-swer  here. 
Rather  we  would  like  to  repr<Hluee  two  j»anegyries 
to  the  smell  of  printer's  ink  which  were  run  with 


SCENT  LIKE  IT 

the  Post-Dispatch  article,  and  which  we  think 
state  the  feeling  of  printers  and  newspai)ennen 
genendly.  They  were  written  by  two  veteran 
Post-Dispatch  men,  F.  Behymer  and  Carlos  F. 
Hurd. 

Mr.  Behymer  wrote; 

“S|)eaking  of  smells,  there  Ls  attar  of  roses 
which  captures  the  quintessence  of  odor-breathing 
petals;  there  are  the  perfumes  of  Araby,  or  st)me 
such  place,  that  come  to  us  by  hearsay  and  may 
merit  all  that  is  said  of  them;  and  there  is  the 
frier  dly  whiff  that  comes  from  the  homely  crab- 
apple  on  the  lawn,  but  they  all  leave  me  cold. 

"The  exotic  eonewtions  of  the  chemist’s  art 
have  no  allure.  I  just  can’t  be  bothered  by  such 
anemic  stimuli.  .\s  the  hart  j>anteth  after  the 
water  brooks,  as  the  soul  thirsteth  for  Valhalla’s 
vale,  as  Ferdinand,  scorning  every  other  .seduc¬ 
tion,  sniffs  the  dai.sy’s  .sweet  surrender,  .so  I,  deaf 
to  every  siren  song,  adenoidal  to  every  other  lalor, 
.Nwim  in  the  aroma  of  printer’s  ink  and  am  content. 

“There's  no  .smell  like  it  this  .side  of  Paradi.se 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


and  there’s  no  assuraiur  that  its  ecjual  is  to  be 
found  even  there.  Who  thinks  of  printer’s  ink  as 
•stink  profanes  the  incense  font.” 

A  little  less  on  the  lyric  side,  but  fraught  with 
as  much  conviction,  were  Mr.  Hurd’s  views: 

"The  oidy  time  the  smell  of  printer’s  ink  regis¬ 
ters  in  my  nostrils  is  when  1  visit  a  small-town 
newspaper  office,  or  one  of  the  le.s.ser  job-printeries 
in  the  city.  In  the  plant  of  a  city  daily,  the 
pres.ses  are  so  far  from  the  news  room  that  the 
•smell  doesn’t  carry;  same  is  true  of  the  counting 
rooms  of  the  big  commercial  printshops.  But  at  a 
place  like  Jack  Blanton’s  Appeal  office  in  Paris, 
Mo.,  the  ink-smell  rises  like  incen.se. 

"I  like  it.  Like  Longfellow’s  kids  rubbering  at 
the  village  blacksmith,  I  love  to  stand  in  the  open 
door,  or  shut  it  behind  me,  and  get  a  whiff  of  the 
vi.scous  black  stuff  that  the  jrrinter's  devil  is 
spreading  with  a  braycr  on  the  job-pre.s.s  disk.  I 
did  that,  and  all  the  other  devil-chores,  for  $S 
a  week  once.” 

We  commend  the  foregoing  to  the  critics. 


New  Home  Planned 

Chillicothe,  O.,  Dailies 

Will  Build  New  Plant 

Plans  have  been  announced  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  home  for  the 
Chillicothe  (O.)  Gazette  and  News- 
Advertiser,  the  building  to  be  a  replica 
of  the  first  capitol  of  Ohio,  located  at 


Chillicothe  during  the  early  days  of 
the  Northwest  Territory. 

As  announced  by  Merritt  C.  Speidel, 
president  of  Chillicothe  Newspapers. 
Inc.,  and  J.  K.  Hunter,  treasurer  and 
publisher,  the  plant  will  incorporate 
beauty  of  design,  ideal  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  maximum  efficiency  for 
operation. 

Ground  will  be  broken  soon  on  the 
lot  formerly  occupied  by  the  News- 
Advertiser. 


Empire  Group  Meets 

Numerous  Resolutions  Adopted 
At  Niagara  Falls  Conference 

The  Empire  Typographical  Confer¬ 
ence  closed  a  two-day  session  in  Hotel 
Niagara,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  recently 
by  adopting  a  number  of  resolutions 
pertaining  to  printing  trade  activities 
and  voting  to  hold  the  October  meet¬ 
ing  in  Auburn. 

Erection  of  a  proposed  radio  station 
in  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  was  opposed  in  one 
resolution  on  the  ground  there  are 
now  sufficient  stations  between  Niagara 
Falls  and  Rochester  and  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  station  will  be  solely  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium. 

Other  resolutions  opposed  the  plan 
to  take  in  unskilled  workers  in  shops 
as  auxiliaries,  opposed  the  practice  of 
veterans’  organizations  refusing  to  pay 
burial  benefits  when  the  deceased  is 
a  member  of  the  typographical  union 
and  receives  a  burial  benefit  from  the 


union,  approved  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Law  as  it  now  stands,  and  invited  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  American  Sales  Book 
Company  to  become  members  of  the 
union. 

More  than  450  persons  attended  the 
annual  banquet  at  which  Francis  G. 
Barrett,  first  vice-president  of  the 
ITU,  was  the  principal  speaker. 


Improved  Diredomat 

800-Ton  Lake  Erie  Types 

Are  Streamlined 

A  new  streamlined  Lake  Erie  Di- 
rectomat  hydraulic  matrix  moulding 
press  has  just  been  announced  by  the 
Lake  Erie  Stereotyping  Equipment 
Corporation,  division  of  the  Lake  Erie 
Engineering  Corporation  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Among  the  improvements  listed  are 
the  elimination  of  all  external  piping, 
convenient  grouping  of  gauges  and 


controls,  addition  of  work  light  imme¬ 
diately  below  instrument  panel,  and 
wider  distribution  of  weight.  A  sunqi 
tank  has  been  provided  completely 
eliminating  any  possibility  of  oil  leak¬ 
age,  and  all  electrical  controls  are 
housed  in  a  separate  accessible,  dust- 
proof  cabinet,  built  into  the  press. 
Overall  height  has  also  been  reduced. 

This  new  model  Directomat  is  avail¬ 
able  in  all  800-ton  types,  including 
those  used  for  daily  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction,  syndicate  work,  color  work, 
and  also  the  company’s  special  high 
speed  moulding  and  drying  type  for 
large  production  of  plastic  and  wet 
mats. 


Frisch  to  Plainfield 

Frank  J.  Frisch,  formerly  of  the 
Gannett  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  papers,  has 
been  transferred  to  Plainfield,  N.  J- 
as  mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
Courier-News  of  the  Gannett  group 


Two  stones  from  the  original  Ohio 
state  house  will  be  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  modem 
structure  and  stained  glass  medallions, 
preserved  from  the  old  News-Adver¬ 
tiser  plant,  will  enhance  the  front  of 
the  building.  Designed  by  Dard  Hun¬ 
ter,  they  depict  the  first  state  house, 
the  seal  of  Ohio,  and  a  scene  symbolic 
of  early  printing. 


A  $6,000  building  permit  has  been 
taken  out  by  the  Sacramento  Union 
and  construrtion  has  been  started  on 
a  second  story  to  the  Union’s  build¬ 
ing.  The  additional  space  will  be  al-  ‘ 
lotted  to  the  accounting  department 
and  circulation  department  as  well  as  | 
for  a  new  dark  room  for  Cameraman 
Harlin  Smith. 


Floor  plant  of  now  Chillicothe  plant  showing  arrangement  of  departments. 


Steam  from  Radiator 
Is  Used  by  New  Device 

A  new  type  humidifier  developed 
tor  printing  shops,  which  is  a  valve 
atta^able  to  radiators  of  steam  heat¬ 
ing  plants,  was  recently  patented  by 


Cll  in  printing  it.  pletely  effective,  it  was  stated.  Ed. 

rnntitnitJfi  frnut  nnnt>  ^  Advertisers  need  more  education  in  Watkins,  pressman  for  the  Monrovia 
^  ^  ^  the  orooer  handline  of  mats,  the  News-Post,  uses  a  dilute  solution  of 

stereotypers  departmental  insisted,  glycerine  over  the  top  drawsheet  to 
posing  room  foreman,  ^he  habit  of  routing  copy  from  paper  minimize  offset.  One  application  is 
ight  be  an  advantage  to  different  days,  and  pick-  good  for  from  25,000  to  30,000  impres- 

ttee  study  them  all  with  i^jg  jjp  mat  by  cutting  it  out  of  the  sions,  he  said. 

arriving  at  some  uni-  p^gg  gf  the  previous  day’s  inser-  Other  discussions  brought  out  sug- 
tion  is  a  particularly  sore  point  with  gestions  for  educating  operators  to 
n  of  preference  for  a  60  them.  They  prepared  a  “horrible  ex-  use  more  care  to  avoid  breaking  liners, 
raving  screen  was  raised  ample,”  a  proof  of  one  cut  reproduced  painting  the  floor  white  around  ma- 
during  a  general  session,  gjjj  times,  each  reproduction  being  chines  to  make  it  easier  to  find  lost 
rs  stating  there  was  so  taken  from  a  mat  of  the  previous  cast,  mats,  emphasized  the  importance  of 
ce  between  them  that  it  to  show  the  great  loss  of  detail  in  each  cost  records  to  the  small  paper,  and 
dn’t  be  detected  without  succeeding  step.  Also,  they  declared,  considered  methods  of  eliminating 
microscope.  Bennett  of  small  advertisers  particularly  trim  hard  edges  on  vignette  cuts.  The  lat- 
aving  Co.  said  there  was  mats  right  up  to  the  printing  edge,  is  an  impossible  task,  the  trouble 
:e  in  detail  even  between  gi^g  proofs  to  the  back  of  a  mat  or  being  inherent  in  the  cut,  Bennett  de- 
;s.  clip  them  to  a  damp  mat  with  paper  dared.  Even  if  printed  on  a  flatbed 

line  screen  is  not  the  clips,  and  sometimes  when  they  want  press  without  makeready,  such  a  cut 
for  good  newspaper  re-  a  mortise,  will  cut  a  hole  in  the  mat  wUl  show  a  definite  hard  edge,  he 
em  Edwards,  mechanical  where  they  want  it,  all  of  which  said,  and  the  finer  the  screen,  the  more 
it  of  the  Los  Angeles  means  nothing  but  grief  to  the  stereo-  pronounced  it  will  be. 


Photo  shows  humidifier  ettached  to  radiator 


the  Munising  Paper  Co.,  of  Munising, 
Mich.  A  survey  of  2,382  print  shops 
throughout  the  United  States  showed 
company  officials  that  the  regulation 
of  humidity  was  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  in  printing,  and  their 
staff  was  set  to  work  to  find  a  solu¬ 
tion.  The  result  is  shown  in  the  pho¬ 
tograph. 

The  humidifier  consists  of  a  valve 
actuated  by  a  hygroscopic  element,  or 
a  section  of  wood  so  cut  that  it  ex¬ 
pands  greatly  when  its  moisture  con¬ 
tent  is  increased.  It  keeps  the  relative 
humidity  from  dropping  below  a  pre¬ 
determined  point  because  the  wood 
contracts  and  permits  the  valve  to 
open  when  the  air  begins  to  dry.  The 
valve  admits  steam  from  the  radiator 
noiselessly  into  the  room.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  survey  indicated  that  85%  of 
printers  have  steam  heating  plants  to 
which  the  humidifier  is  adaptable. 


if  Vhat  a  difference  there  is  between  handling  Ludlow 
all-slug  display  composition  and  composition  set  in 
single  types!  From  the  moment  the  first  letter  is  set  in 
type  until  pages  are  plated,  it  s  a  never-ending  battle 
of  wits  to  keep  single  types  in  their  proper  places! 

slug-cast,  leaving  nothing  to  chance.  The  Lud¬ 
low  system  provides  the  variety  of  faces,  the 
range  of  sizes,  and  the  speed  of  setting  which 
makes  it  the  one  best  way  to  set  display  compo¬ 
sition.  And  Ludlow  slugs  stand  up  splendidly 
under  the  mat  roller. 

Write  us  today  for  information  regarding  the 
advantages  of  Ludlow  hand-set.  slug-cast  com¬ 
position  and  for  proof  of  the  economy  of  oper¬ 
ation  with  the  Ludlow  system. 


?raphic  arts.”  The  medal  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  a  dinner-meeting  of  the 
membership  at  Institute  headquarters. 
115  East  40th  Street,  New  York. 

Mr.  Cleland  has  been  identified 
with  the  graphic  arts  for  forty-five 
years.  He  has  designed  and  restyled 
several  outstanding  American  maga¬ 
zines,  including  McClure’s,  Scribner’s 
and  Fortu»ic.  He  was  art  editor  of  the 
letter  from  1930  until  last  year  when 
he  was  appointed  designer  and  art 
editor  of  PM,  New  York’s  forthcoming 
«temoon  newspaper.  He  received  the 
tastitute’s  gold  medal  from  George  K. 
Hebb,  of  Evans-Winter-Hebb,  Inc.,  of 
^troit,  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
^ner.  After  the  presentation,  Mel- 
wrt  B.  Cary,  Jr.,  the  Institute’s  presi¬ 
dent.  introduced  Verne  Mitchell, 
president  of  Harris  -  Seybold  -  Potter 
printing  equipment  manufactur¬ 
ers.  who  discussed  Mr.  Cleland’s  re¬ 
cent  achievements  in  graphic  arts, 
a  ter  which  Mr.  Cleland  acknowledged 
the  award. 


You  don’t  have  to  be  careful  in  handling  Lud¬ 
low  sluglines.  You  don't  even  need  to  tie  up 
ads  for  proofing  or  transferring  from  galley  to 
stone.  Once  proofread  and  corrected,  Ludlow- 
set  lines  stay  correct.  There  are  no  loose  com¬ 
mas  to  slip  off  the  end  of  lines,  no  price  figures 
liable  to  be  transposed. 

Nobody  questions  the  superior  ease  of  han¬ 
dling  slug  composition.  To  gain  the  fullest  ben¬ 
efits  and  economies,  every  last  line  should  be 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


S«t  in  Ludlow  Katnak  Intacmodiate 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  Eh 

Program  Ready  for 
I  Education  Conference 


Chicago  Times 
Expands  Plant 


Florida  Daily  in  New  Plant 

The  Ocala  (Fla.)  Banner,  morning  paper,  and  the  Ocala  Weekly  Banner  are  now 
being  issued  from  this  new,  modern  home  occupied  in  April.  The  forward  portion 
of  the  old  building  was  entirely  modernized,  while  the  rear  portion,  containing  the 
mechanical  departments,  was  unchanged.  Frank  Harris,  Jr.,  is  business  manager; 
Harris  Powers,  editor;  Leonard  Thompson,  foreman;  and  Virgil  Whaley,  head  of  the 
job  department. 


vestigation  and  laboratory  tests.  They 
are  still  going  on.  Unfortunately  no 
solution  has  been  arrived  at  as  yet.” 


Daily  Tells  Readers 
Of  Ink  Smudging 


Cline  drives.  The  units  will  increase  Higher  Press  Speeds  Chief  jk  ■  ■■  ■■  ■ 

production  by  nearly  50%,  it  was  Cause.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  flrnprf  KHP  llllllf 

stated,  and  bring  the  total  number  _  .  wlUwlJ  IlUv  Ullllj 

of  Ck>ss  imits  in  the  plant  to  26.  Declares 

Additional  equipment  to  be  housed  An  explanation  of  why  ink  under  Pressroom  and  Larger 

in  the  new  pressroom  will  include,  certain  conditions  and  at  certain  times  Mailing  Room  to  Be  Located 

besides  the  presses  and  electric  drives  rubs  off  copies  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-  Armc*  fr«m  Preconf 

for  each  press  unit,  special  reels  with  Dispatch  was  made  in  a  feature  arti- 

automatic  pasters  for  paper  rolls,  a  cle  appearing  recently  in  the  Every-  The  Atlanta  Journal’s  printing  facil- 
conveyor  system  to  bring  rolls  from  day  Magazine  of  the  paper  by  Mar-  ities  are  to  be  greatly  increased  with 
the  warehouse  to  the  presses,  another  guerite  Martyn  using  facts  supplied  the  installation  of  12  super-speed  Hoe 
to  bring  plates  from  the  stereotype  de-  by  Business  Manager  A.  G.  Lincoln.  Units  and  four  pair  of  folders,  accord- 
p^ment  to  the  pressroom  and  an-  niustrations  were  two  posed  shots  of  ‘"g  to  W.  W.  Wever,  mechanical  super- 
other  to  carry  papers  from  the  presses  Burgas  of  the  classified  intendent  of  the  Journal.  The  addi- 

to^  mailing  room.  ^  ,  department,  one  of  which  showed  her  tional  presses  will  be  driven  by  four 

Press  operations  will  be  handled  registering  disdain  at  smudge.  Com-  100  HP  motors.  Increased  capacity 
from  a  large  alternatmg  current  con-  „„  printer’s  ink  in  general  was  of  these  facilities  will  augment  that 

frol  panel.  Special  foundations  are  to  ^  ^ p  of  the  present  equipment  which  is  to 

be  si^  to  insure  agamst  exce^ive  p  ^  Behymer,  veteran  reporters.  'domain  in  service, 
vibration  of  the  six  press  ^ts.  Work  Complaints  Are  Seasonal  Quarters  for  the  new  pressroom  and 

is  expected  to  be  completed  in  about  • ,  „ r  i  1  w  a  larger  mailing  room  wUl  be 

three  months.  Said  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  subject:  Ten  Forsyth  Street 

To  Move  Departments  building  which  is  directly  across  the 

Other  changes  growing  out  of  the  of°smudge  irthe  hot  weatLr  street  from  the  Journal  building.  Re¬ 

expansion  program  will  be  removal  of  defenders  do^t  isn’t  the  ink  but  the  "modeling  has  begun  and  on  its  corn- 
composing  room  lockers  to  the  new  tHio  pletion,  installation  of  the  additional 

addition;  installation  of  the  library  “"It®  ®tart.  Printing  plates  from 

and  new  photo  studio  on  the  fourth  pg  ‘  ^  the  tok^sfew  ^be  stereotyping  foundry,  which  will 

floor  of  the  Lake  Street  building.  Re-  fho  Vianrtc  in  remain  in  the  Journal  building,  will 

moval  of  these  departments  from  the  natnrallv  invitac  fha  cmndve  be  delivered  to  the  new  press  room 

•  t  *1  'll  •  *  j  s\muTi0ir  ricixui^slJv  invivGS  uxX0  STTiuclS0a  «  ^  j 

m^  building  wiU  give  remainmg  de-  „  difficulty  has  increased  over  by  an  underground  conveyor.  Six  ad- 
partments  room  in  which  to  expand.  .  it  mav  be  because  news-  ditional  paper  conveyors  and  ink  tanks 

A  new  photo  darkroom  with  18  devel-  Von/Unff  tn  =aolr  Kianirar  to  be  serviced  by  tank  car  will  also  be 

.  ..  .,,  ,  papers  are  tending  to  seek  blacker,  •  ^  n  j 

opmg  and  prmtmg  rooms  will  be  con-  in  n-int;-...  installed. 

1  1.  j  rfn.  o  j  j  more  contrasting  etiects  in  printing. 

structed.  The  Sunday  department  will  requires  more  ink  Plans  call  for  operation  of  the  ex¬ 
move  from  the  sbcth  floor  to  the  city  ,7  ,  *•  '  ,  panded  facilities  by  Sept.  1. 

room,  along  with  editorial  art.  This  Another  explanation  of  the  more 
will  unify  all  editorial  departments.  recent  complaints  about  smu^e  _ 

Space  vacated  by  the  editorial  art  ^bat  m  the  interest  of  speed  a  different  nc||fQ  DYArCAn 

department  and  studio  on  the  fifth  process  of  printing  is  used.  Formerly  »  I 

floor  will  bo  convorted  into  officos  for  usod  loss  ink  and  dopondod^  on  Tho  first  nowspapor  to  use  the  new 
the  editors,  editorial  writer  and  car-  heavy  pressure  to  force  the  ink  into  Linotype  Ryerson  Condensed  type 
toonists.  ‘be  paper.  That  slows  up  the  presses,  face  is  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times- 

"Ihe  advertising  promotion  depart-  1"  recent  years  newspapers,  where  Herald,  which  came  out  with  it  in  a 
ment  will  take  over  the  space  for-  *bey  have  the  facilities,  have  all  gone  new  head  dress  April  29. 

merly  occupied  by  the  Sunday  stoff,  over  to  the  Wss  impression.  We  save  Ryerson  Condensed,  which  is  being 

with  the  new  Times  syndicate  taking  press^e  but  must  have  a  more  employed  by  the  Times-Herald  along 
over  new  quarters  on  the  seventh  copious  flow  of  ink.  with  members  of  the  Linotype  Metro 

floor.  Problem  Being  Studied  and  Spartan  families,  is  the  very  latest 

As  to  what  is  being  done,  Lincoln  in  newspaper  display  faces  designed 

P|>j#A  JaIiIC  rAffifiAfl  ‘b®^  of  us  are  much  con-  under  the  direction  of  C.  H.  Griffith, 

riliv  JUIIIj  VwIIIIICU  cemed  about  it,  publishers,  newsprint,  Mergenthaler  vice-president  in  charge 

Lewis  E.  Price,  imtil  recently  a  and  ink  manufacturers.  We  are  get-  of  typographic  development.  Lino- 
stereotyper  on  the  Miami  Herald,  has  ting  together  on  it  in  an  effort  to  rid  type  Ryerson  Condensed  gets  its  name 
been  appointed  southern  representa-  newspaper  readers  of  this  inconveni-  from  the  address  of  Linotjrpe  head- 
tive  of  the  Certified  Dry  Mat  Cor-  ence.  The  ink  smudge  problem  has  quarters — Ryerson  Street.  Brookljm, 
poration.  New  York.  been  made  the  subject  of  extensive  in-  New  York. 
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Proofreading  in  the  Sixteenth 
And  Seventeenth  Centuries 


Authors  Were  Careless  in  Reading  Galleys  and  "Passed 
Buck"  to  Printer — One  Writer  Fled  England 
By  JOSEPH  LASKY 


IN  THESE  DAYS  when  the  art  of 
proofreading  has  kept  pace  with  the 
efficient  development  of  the  industry, 
it  is  fitting  that  we  reverse  the  “reel 
of  time”  and  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the 
“corrector  of  the  press”  as  he  func¬ 
tioned  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries. 

Even  today,  printers  in  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  authors  have  their  head¬ 
aches;  but  in  the  period  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  typesetter  and  proof¬ 
reader,  in  their  contacts  with  scriv¬ 
eners,  literally  had  their  “trials,  trib¬ 
ulations  and  vicissitudes.” 

"Passing  the  Buck"  Common 
‘Passing  the  buck”  was  an  expres¬ 
sion  utterly  unknown  then,  but  its 
practice  by  authors  was  exceedingly 
common.  For  whenever  a  book  or 
pamphlet  was  foimd  to  contain  er¬ 
rors,  egregious  or  otherwise,  the  au¬ 
thor  did  not  hesitate  to  fasten  the 
blame  on  the  printer,  and  to  make 
certain  that  the  printer’s  culpability 
be  adequately  advertised,  the  writer 
would  record  his  anger  or  dissatis¬ 
faction  in  caustic  prose  or  verse. 

A  typical  example  is  the  following: 
In  1559,  Jasper  Hey  wood  translated 
into  English  from  the  Latin  The  Sixth 
Tragedy  of  the  Most  Grave  and  Pru¬ 
dent  Author  Seneca,  entitled  Troas. 
As  was  the  practice  at  that  time,  Hey- 
wood  probably  read  the  galley-proofs. 
But  not  unlike  present-day  authors, 
the  reading  was  in  the  main  for  lit¬ 
erary  sense,  and  the  proofreading  was 
honored  more  in  the  breach  than  in 
its  observance. 

When  Heywood  saw  the  finished 
work  he  noted  so  many.  “fautes” 
(errors)  that  he  hurried  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  continent  to  escape  the 
criticism  that  would  have  been  flung 
at  him.  This  author  recorded  his  ex¬ 
asperation  with  the  printer’s  proof¬ 
reader  in  the  following  verse: 

“For  when  to  sing  of  H.inde  and  Starre 
I  chanced  first  to  come. 

To  printers’  hands  I  gave  the  work: 

by  whom  I  had  such  wrong. 

That  though  myself  peruse<l  their  proofs 
the  first  time,  yet  ere  long, 

\\"hen  I  was  gone,  they  would  again 
the  print  thereof  renew, 

Corrupted  all :  in  such  a  sort, 
that  scant  a  sentence  treive, 

^’nw  flycth  abroad  as  I  it  wrote 
which  thing  when  1  had  tried. 

And  fourscore  greater  fautes  than  mine 
in  forty  leaves  espied.” 

Servant  Botched  the  Job 

A  lame  apology  for  a  work  full  of 
misprints  is  embodied  in  the  following 
^le.  In  1576,  there  was  printed  at 
^ndon  The  Droome  of  Doomesday, 
^  George  Gascoigne.  Concurrent  wiA 
Its  publication  appeared  an  advertise¬ 
ment  which  the  printer  directed  to  the 
reader: 

Underetand  (gentle  reader)  that 
while  this  work  was  in  the  press,  it 
Weased  God  to  visit  the  translator 
therMf  with  sickness.  So  that  being 
unable  himself  to  attend  the  daily 
proofs,  he  appointed  a  servant  of  his 
w  oversee  the  same.  He  not  being  so 
Well  acquainted  with  the  matter  as  his 
master  was.  there  have  passed  some 
raults  much  contrary  unto  both  our 
meanings  and  desires,  which  I  have 
therefore  collected  into  this  table.  To 
the  reader  who  will  vouchsafe  to 
Wruse  this  book  it  is  desired  that  he 
nrst  correct  those  faults  and  then 


t, 


judge  accordingly.” 

Then  following  the  foregoing  naive 
announcement  there  was  printed  a 
list  of  errata  containing  49  errors — a 
strange  method,  indeed,  of  obtaining 
absolution. 

In  1619,  a  printer,  one  William  Jag- 
gard,  got  out  a  book,  entitled  A  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Succession  of  Kings, 
Princes,  Dukes,  etc.,  so  full  of  mistakes 
that  a  contemporary  author  threat¬ 
ened  to  write  a  satire  about  this 
error-ridden  work.  The  writer  of  the 
book,  one  Ralph  Brooke,  thereupon 
quickly  corrected  the  pages  and  had 
the  printer  rush  out  a  revised  edition. 

The  description  of  the  author,  as  he 
stood  in  the  composing-room,  more 
than  300  years  ago,  carefully  proof¬ 
reading  the  pages  of  his  book,  could 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  many  mod¬ 
ern  writers  who  do  not  read  proof 
with  sufficient  care  and  accuracy. 

“Brooke  stood  sentinel  at  the  Press, 
keeping  strict  and  diligent  guard 
there,  as  a  letter  could  not  pass  out  of 
his  (its)  due  ranke,  but  was  instantly 
reduced  into  order.  .  .  .  For  let  that 
be  true,  say  he  viewed,  reviewed,  di¬ 
rected  and  corrected.” 

The  observation  of  the  printer,  Jag- 
gard.  on  the  wholesome  effect  of  a 
proofreader  is  pertinent  today. 

“I  must  confess,”  quoth  the  printer, 
“that  the  sight  alone  of  such  a  rever¬ 
end  man  in  a  printing-house,  like  an 
old  fencer  upon  the  stage,  would  do 
more  good  for  keeping  the  press  in 
order  than  the  view  and  review  of 
20  proofs  by  himself  with  all  his  Latin 
and  other  learning.” 

The  original  editors  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Shakespeare,  Mr.  W.  G.  Clark 
and  Mr.  John  Glover,  in  their  preface 
dated  1863,  reveal  some  details  of  the 
proofreading  procedure  as  practiced 
by  the  editors  of  the  original  Shake¬ 
speare  folio  of  1623: 

“Their  duties  as  editors  were  prob¬ 
ably  limited  to  correcting  and  arrang¬ 
ing  the  manuscripts  and  sending  them 
to  the  press.  The  overseeing  of 
which  they  speak  probably  meant  a 
revision  of  the  manxiscript,  not  a  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  press,  for  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  were  any  proof- 
sheets  in  those  days  sent  either  to 
author  or  editor.  Indeed,  we  con¬ 
sider  it  as  certain  that  after  a  manu¬ 
script  had  been  sent  to  press  it  was 
seen  only  by  the  printers  and  one  or 
more  correctors  of  the  press,  regularly 
employed  by  the  publishers  for  that 
purpose.” 

From  the  foregoing  we  deduce  the 
interesting  assertion  that  no  galley- 
proofs  were  submitted  to  an  author 
of  his  work,  a  fact  that  probably  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  thousands  of  egregious 
errors  in  the  first  edition  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  and  numerous  volumes  of  that 
period.  However,  as  shown  in  this 
article,  there  were  some  authors  who 
did  see  proofs  of  their  works,  al¬ 
though  the  reading  of  the  pages  did 
not  preclude  their  overlooking  many 
serious  errors,  which  they  eventually 
noticed  in  the  printed  b<x)k. 

Even  the  famed  Oxford  Press  did 
not  escape  censure  because  of  bad 
proofreading.  The  Press  printed  for 
William  Chillingworth,  in  1638,  his 
Religion  of  Protestants,  a  Safe  Way  to 
Salvation.  On  the  last  page  of  the 
work  the  author  heads  a  list  of  thirty 
errors  with  the  following  critical 
comment: 


"Good  reader,  through  the  author’s 
necessary  absence  for  some  weeks 
while  this  book  was  printing,  and  by 
reason  of  an  xmcorrected  copy  sent  to 
the  press,  some  errors  have  escaped, 
notwithstanding  the  printer’s  solic¬ 
itous  and  extraordinary  care,  and  the 
corrector’s  (proofreader’s)  most  as¬ 
siduous  diligence.” 

How  many  authors  today  would  be 
willing  to  state  in  writing  that  the 
errors  in  their  books  crept  in  not¬ 
withstanding  the  proofreaders’  “most 
assiduous  diligence”? 

The  poet,  Robert  Herrick,  in  his 
Hesperides  of  1648,  lambastes  the 
printer  for  his  list  of  errata  in  this 
clever  verse: 

“For  these  transgressions  which  thou 
dost  see. 

Condemn  the  Printer  —  reader  —  and 
not  me; 

Who  gave  him  forth  good  grain, 
though  he  mistook 

The  seed;  so  sowed  these  tares 
throughout  my  book.” 

While  it  is  definitely  known  that 
authors  did  make  a  practice  of  read¬ 
ing  the  proofs  of  their  works  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
they  i)erformed  this  task  poorly  and 
carelessly  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
Where  the  author  dodged  the  tedious 
responsibility  of  proofreading,  and 
left  that  duty  to  the  printer,  the  re¬ 
sults  were  frequently  deplorable. 

It  appears  that  those  writers  who 
had  fine  educational  backgrounds  did 
not  utilize  them  in  proofreading  their 
books  because  of  two  serious  draw¬ 
backs:  (1)  they  did  not  have  the 
trained  proofreader’s  eye,  and  (2) 
they  did  not  possess  the  mental  dis¬ 
cipline  so  essential  in  painstaking  and 
accurate  proofreading. 

The  art  of  proofreading  evolved 
largely  through  necessity.  The  printer 
who  refused  to  employ  a  proofreader 
was  constantly  penalized  by  seeing 
his  product  always  fioll  of  errors. 
Those  who  added  permanent  “cor¬ 
rectors”  to  their  staffs  soon  perceived 
a  marked  diminution  in  the  number 
of  mistakes,  and  an  amazing  im¬ 
provement  in  the  quality  of  their 
books.  One  thing  is  quite  certain — 
the  proofreading  of  300  years  ago  was 
decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
cultural  influence  of  literature  on 
printing  was  more  potent  during  that 
period  than  it  is  at  present. 


legal  Ad  law 


actual  paid  subscribers,”  which  have 
been  published  “at  least  one  day  in 
each  calendar  week  for  at  least  25 
of  the  26  consecutive  weeks  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  date  of  the  first 
publication  of  such  advertisement.” 


Rossofi  Named 


Samuel  N.  Rossoff,  for  the  last  eight 
years  circulation  manager  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  and  Tele¬ 
gram,  has  been  named  circulation 
manager  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  by 
Frank  D.  Schroth,  publisher.  The 
post  has  been  vacant  for  some  time. 
Mr.  Rossoff  was  formerly  with  the 
circulation  departments  of  Pictorial 
Review,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Post, 
Camden  Courier  and  New  Bedford 
Times. 


New  Sunday  Section 


Richmond,  Va..  May  6 — With  the 
issue  of  Sunday,  May  5,  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  began  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  new  Sunday  section 
known  as  “Our  Times.”  The  sec¬ 
tion  takes  the  place  of  the  present 
Sunday  Magazine  and  Book  Re¬ 
view,  and  is  designed  to  embody  all 
that  is  best  in  the  old  magzine,  with 
sp)ecial  articles  on  foreign,  national 
and  State  subjects,  and.  in  addition, 
contains  the  editorial  page,  a  news 
review,  several  additional  “columns,” 
a  book  page,  a  garden  page,  a  page 
of  radio  news  and  programs,  and  two 
pages  devoted  to  the  movies  and  other 
forms  of  amusement. 


Appoints  "Specials' 


The  Poplar  Bluff  (Mo.)  American 
Republic  and  the  Lebanon  (Mo.) 
News  have  appointed  Bogner  &  Martin 
and  the  Missouri  Associated  Dailies 
as  their  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives. 


TINGUE 


A  new  North  Carolina  law  regulat¬ 
ing  legal  advertising  and  defining 
newspapers  which  may  accept  such 
advertising,  passed  by  the  1939  gen¬ 
eral  assembly,  became  effective  May 
1.  Under  the  measure,  legal  adver¬ 
tising  may  be  accepted  only  by  news¬ 
papers  with  “general  circulation  to 


PRINTING  PRESS 
BIANKETS 


Ad  ^ 

g  "Pull"  Means 
(3^  Compelling  Pictures 


Advertising  illustration 

mil5:t  irirtro  ttior*  a 


must  mean  more  than  a 
mere  pattern  of  the  product 
...  It  must  reveal  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  inviting  sur¬ 
face  textures.  .  .  .  Certified 
Mats  aid  in  the  faithful  ren¬ 
dering  of  expert  photogra¬ 
phic  illustration. 


^  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
New  York,  N.  Y, 
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New  Engraving  Equipmenl 

New  photo-engraving  equipment  for 
small  dailies  and  weeklies  has  jur. 
been  announced  by  the  Photo-Etcr. 
Company  of  Shelbyville,  Ind.,  of  which. 
W.  Ralph  Taylor  is  business  manager 
The  new  equipment,  known  as  Photo- 
Etch,  is  designed  to  produce  halftones 
up  to  five  by  seven  inches.  The  equip- 
ment  is  constructed  entirely  of  metai 
The  complete  engraving  plant  in- 
eludes  a  camera,  5x7  in.,  enlarging 
and  reducing,  metal  printer,  whirler 
and  etcher.  The  equipment  was  showt 
at  the  Hoosier  State  Press  Association 
convention  in  Indianapolis  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  also  at  Rotary  Clubs  over 
the  ^tate. 


Daily  Modernizes  by  Adopting 

Larger  Body  Type  and  Cairo 
Heads  Set  Flush  Left 

Philadelphia,  May  6  —  To  assure 
greater  readability  and  advertising  et- 
fectiveness,  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger  today  adopted  a  new 
type  face  and  design  for  the  daily 
founded  in  1914  by  the  late  Cyrus  H. 
K.  Curtis  and  now  published  by  his 
grandson,  Cary  W.  Bok. 

The  new  design  is  the  result  of 
many  months  of  research  and  con¬ 
sultation  with  some  of  the  foremost 
type  experts  in  the  country.  While  it 
gives  the  paper  an  “open  air”  ap¬ 
pearance  and  is  easier  on  the  eyes, 
the  new  style  does  not  over-empha- 
size  the  streamlining  technique. 

George  F.  Kearney,  editor  and 
president,  characterized  the  new  de¬ 
sign  as  “conservative  modern,”  and 
said  that  the  Ledger  is  not  contemplat¬ 
ing  any  “bizarre  streamlining.” 

“We  have  not  gone  to  extremes,”  he 
said.  “We  have  modernized  rather 
than  streamlined.” 

The  news  pages  have  been  changed 
from  7-point  on  an  8-point  slug  to  an 


New  Plant  in  Fayetteville,  Ark, 

The  Fayetteville  (Ark.)  Northwest  Arkansas  Times,  evening  paper,  recently  occupied 
this  new  plant  built  at  a  cost  of  $21,000.  An  additional  $1,200  was  spent  in  recon¬ 
ditioning  equipment.  The  building  is  of  brick,  fireproof  construction,  insulated  and 
air-conditioned,  and  is  one  of  the  most  modern  small  city  plants  in  the  section.  The 
building  has  5,950  square  feet  of  floor  space.  Mrs.  Roberta  Fulbright  is  publisher; 
Hal  Douglas,  business  manager;  and  Sam  E.  Gearhart,  advertising  manager. 


The  South  Bend  Tribune  has  pur¬ 
chased  property  north  of  its  building 
54  by  165  feet  to  add  to  its  present 
holdings  of  100  by  144  feet  and  now 
owns  all  of  one  of  South  Bend’s  best 
quarter  squares.  The  Tribune  plan.- 
to  erect  on  the  newly  acquired  pron- 
Mmneapoli.  Sro.p  Mark  erty  a  bmlding  which  will  b. 

wllh  automatic  electors,  SOOlh  Annivemary  of  Prihtin,  “^1  ^ 

The  Ledger  devoted  large  space  on  in  celebration  of  the  500th  anniver-  basement  of  this  structure  will  be  used 
the  editorial  page  in  annoimcing  the  sary  of  the  invention  of  printing  for  newspaper  storage.  Using  nearly 

^^design,  including  a  cartoon  by  from  movable  type  by  Johann  Guten-  15  tons  of  newsprint  daily,  present 

“Bill”  Sykes.  berg,  the  Minneapolis  Anniversary  storage  capacity  in  the  Tribune  build- 

“This  newspaper,”  the  editorial  said  Committee  is  offering  a  series  of  ing  has  become  inadequate, 

in  part,  “has  always  enjoyed  the  loy¬ 
alty  and  affection  of  its  readers.  They 
have  liked  us  as  we  were,  but  we  are 
hoping  that  they  will  like  us  even  bet¬ 
ter  when  they  discover  that  the  paper 
has  increased  its  readability.  ELather 
quietly  and  without  fanfare,  some  very 
fundamental  changes  have  been  made 
in  our  methods  of  news  presentation. 

Lately  it  has  been  reflected  in  an  up¬ 
ward  trend  in  our  circulation.” 


EVENING  PUBLIC  LEDGER 

SSiSlr  Nmis: 

Troop*  Lute  Fronbrn 


The  Composing  Room.,  Inc.,  typog¬ 
raphers,  New  York,  moved  its  85  tons 
of  machinery,  type,  office  furniture 
and  files  to  new  quarters  at  130  West 
46th  Street,  over  the  week-end  of 
April  26.  The  new  quarters  provide 
10,000  square  feet  to  include  facilities 
for  an  exhibition  gallery  as  well  as 
enlarged  workshop  and  office  space 
Fluorescent  lighting  has  been  installed 
in  the  shop. 


bDMd« 


Plant  Modernized 

Many  Changes  Made  by 


Hew  Ofliel  Press 


:■  ■  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  Dailies 

Modernization  of  the  Spartanburg 

I-  —SE  -  =  ’;<■  f ^  ^  (S.  C.)  Hcrald-Jowmal  newsroom  and 

m.— —  _  :  mechanical  departments  recently  was 

£?-  =  ;  completed.  All  office  equipment  was 

revamped,  several  installations  were 
Front  page  of  restyled  Philadelphia  Evening  made,  floors  were  covered,  walls  and 
Public  Ledger.  stairways  painted  and  refinished  and 

other  improvements  made.  New  office 
8-point  Regal  on  an  8V^-point  slug,  quarters  were  constructed  for  Editor 
Regal  is  designed  by  the  Intertype  James  F.  Crook  of  the  Herald  and 
Corporation.  Editor  Pierre  H.  Fike  of  the  Journal. 

The  editorial  page  has  been  changed  The  office  of  Publisher  S.  S.  Wallace, 
from  7-point  on  an  8-point  slug  to  an  '  ' 

8-point  Regal  No.  1  on  a  9-point  slug. 

Column  rules  for  the  editorial  page 
have  been  discarded. 

Headlines  have  been  changed  to 
Cairo  and  are  flush  left.  While  the 


wish  to  prepare  for  the  field  of  com-  ** 

mercial  art  at  the  Minneapolis  School  A  new  web-fed  rotary  offset  pres 
of  Art.  for  periodical  production  has  beer. 

4.  Printing  Trades  Scholarships,  six  announced  by  the  Webendorfer  Din- 
scholarships  of  $50  each  for  boys  sion  of  American  Type  Founders.  Tbe 
wishing  to  enter  Dunwoody  Indus-  first  of  these  is  now  being  installed  in 
trial  Institute  for  the  two  year  print-  the  production  department  of  a  mouth¬ 
ing  course  in  preparation  for  enter-  ly  magazine.  The  press,  which  is  capa- 
ing  the  graphic  arts  field.  ble  of  a  running  speed  of  12,000  cylin- 

All  applicants  must  be  prepared  to  der  revolutions  (i.e.,  impressions)  » 
enter  the  school  for  which  they  are  hour,  is  constructed  to  lithograph  two 
applying,  in  the  fall  of  1940.  Appli-  colors  on  each  side  of  the  web  or  four 
cations  must  be  submitted  on  or  be-  colors  on  one  side  of  the  web. 

Jr.,  on  the  same  floor,  was  moved  and  fore  April  30th. 
done  over. 

The  composing  room  has  been  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  news  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments  by  a  soundproof  wall.  In 
the  engraving  plant,  a  Royles  router 
new  body  type  cuts  down  news  space,  ^^d  etching  machine  has  been  added, 
this  is  made  up  in  part  by  the  shorter  Stuart  Charles,  apprentice  engraver, 
beads.  The  heads  run  from  10-point  recently  joined  the  engraving  denart- 
to  72-point,  using  bold,  medium  and  rnent.  In  the  composing  room  two 
italic  in  upper  and  lower  cases.  'Hie  Linotypes,  a  Model  8  and  a  Model  14. 
new  headline  type  is  especially  suited  g  make-up  table,  and  a  mat  molder 
for  one  column  displays.  have  been  installed. 

In  keeping  with  the  new  type  face  The  Herald-Journal,  staffed  by  three 
and  design,  the  Ledger  has  also  added  photographers,  also  has  added  a  dark- 
new  features.  Mr.  Kearney  said  this  room,  adjoining  the  engraving  plant 
was  done  because,  “type  alone  will  on  the  third  floor, 
not  increase  the  effectiveness  of  a 
newspaper.” 

Among  the  new  features  are  “Back¬ 
grounds  in  the  News,”  an  interpreta¬ 
tive  column,  written  by  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff;  “Seeing,  Hearing  and 
Telling,”  a  gossip  column;  “Our 
Town,”  an  historic  column  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  and  “Hobby  Corner,”  a 
column  devoted  to  various  hobbies. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  production  committee  ir 
of  the  new  style  paper,  six  new  of  C.  E.  Poult 
streamlined  Intertype  machines  have  S.  L.  Swartz. 


New  IPI  Color  Guide 


A  new,  more  comprehensive  Color 
Guide  is  being  distributed  this  month 
to  printers  and  paper  manufacturers 
by  the  International  Printing  Inh 
Division  of  Interchemical  Corporation 
IPI's  new  Guide  is  intended  to  serve 
as  a  practical  reference  chart  for  use 
in  selecting  colors  and  appropru^ 
color  combinations,  and  contains  1* 
colors. 


Joe  Todd,  formerly 
tion  department  of  the  Indianapolis 
Engraving  Company,  and  as  servi« 
--  V  manager  of  the  National  Editorta' 

Association,  has  joined  the  Serv^ 
Engraving  Company  of  Detroit,  in  ^ 
capacity  as  manager  of  the  publics- 
n  I-  LX  If  -x  department. 

Adds  Skylight  Units 

Twenty  new  "skylight"  units  replace  old  Adds  IntertvDe 

lighting  equipment  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  *1* 

composing  room.  Above,  Hugo  Samlow,  The  Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  Amence^ 
composing,  at  the  copycutter's  desk  in  the  has  ordered  another  Intertype  mS' 
adroom.  chine  and  fonts  of  Ideal  News  matncf- 
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KIDNEY  BEANS  -  CORN  -  TOMATOES 

Z — 2  1  N*.  2 

-  Cans  n^C  Cant _ 


"^'wivTT' 

sua  ^ 


SLICED  -7, 
BACON  lb.  lie 


^  ^  ^  Cin$ 

Idaho  _  1  c  Ib.  M»*h 

POTATOES  lOBai^ 

27c 

ChocoUte  Co*er«« 

RHERRIES.  pound  box 

15c 

Ubbj  a  Tall  Cm* 

PORKtBEMS.— 

5c 

l-lb.  TaU  Cana 

PINK  SALMON . 

12ic 

Laundry  Snap  i  I 

BIG4S0APJ0bai^j3^ 


More  trouble  for  the  printer  without  increasing  the  advertising  effectiveness.  Estab* 
lishes  a  bad  precedent;  invites  other  advertisers  to  ask  for  this  sort  of  composition. 


Let's  Simplify 
Food  Advertising 

continued  from  page  37 

She  doesn’t  like  having  to  struggle  to 
read. 

A  simple  listing  is  all  she  asks. 

If  the  housewife  wrote  ads  for  her¬ 
self,  they  wovild  be  as  simple  as  her 
own  shopping  list.  Admittedly,  there 
is  added  attraction  in  large  type,  large 
prices. 

But  these  can  be  arranged  to 
require  minimum  time  to  read  and  get 
clearly  in  mind. 

Note  the  meat  items  in  Fig  1,  the 
large  initial  letters,  the  variety  of 


Vi  or  Whole’— 4  to  6-lb.  Avg. 

Bacon . lb.  10c 

Lean  Boiling 

Beef . lb.  91c 

Lean  Meaty  Spare 

Ribs . lb.  8c 

All  Meat — Fresh  Ground 


the  newspaper’s  own  ad  solicitors 
must  not  be  left  to  their  own  devices, 
but  should  be  trained  to  respect  little 
economies.  Of  all  advertising  peo¬ 
ple,  those  employed  by  the  newspaper 
should  be  first  to  learn  and  practice 
the  methods  that  save  time  and  money 
in  the  composing  room.  The  various 
ad-setting  details  should  be  demon¬ 
strated  and  carefully  explained  to 
them. 

They  should  be  shown  compli¬ 
cated  effects  and  why  they  require 
extra  time. 

Also,  simple  effects  and  how  speedi¬ 
ly  they  can  be  composed  should  be 
taught. 

Probably  no  other  group  of  people 
in  business  is  permitted  to  operate 
with  such  vague,  insufficient  Imowl- 
edge  of  the  details  that  enter  into 
their  work,  as  are  advertising 
people. 

Certainly,  no  other  newspaper  de¬ 
partment  tolerates  such  inefficiency. 

Not  only  food  ads  but  all  other  ad¬ 
vertising  prepared  by  the  newspa¬ 
per  solicitor,  could  be  written  in  less 
time,  composed  in  less  time,  read  and 
comprehended  in  less  time,  and  would 
deliver  greater  returns  to  the  ad¬ 
vertisers,  if  ad  writers  knew  more 
about  their  craft — and  gave  equal  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  advertiser,  the 
reader  and  the  composing  room. 


Hamburger.lb.  9^c 


Plans  Offset  Daily 

Hamblin  Hopes  to  Start  in 
Lewiston  About  July  I 

The  PM.  Graphic,  an  offset  tabloid 
daily  newspaper,  will  begin  publica¬ 
tion  in  Lewiston,  Idaho,  July  1,  ac¬ 
cording  to  plans  annoimced  by  Homer 
Hamblin. 

Hamblin,  who  will  be  publisher,  is 
former  business  manager  for  the 
Lewiston  Tribune.  He  said  the  paper 
would  appear  six  days  a  week.  He 
plans  an  eight-page  colored  comic 
section  to  be  included  with  each  Sat- 
mrday’s  issue. 

Offset  equipment  to  be  used  for  the 
new  paper  will  be  similar  to  that  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Newsdaily. 

V.  A.  Noel,  a  Lewiston  photographer, 
and  Mrs.  Hamblin  are  associated  with 
Hamblin  in  the  venture,  he  said. 

The  P.  M.  Graphic  will  be  printed 
on  a  Webendorfer- Wills  two-unit  web 
offset  press,  the  second  of  its  type, 
operated  by  a  seven  and  one-half 
HP.  motor,  on  “paper  superior  to 
newsprint,”  according  to  Hamblin. 
Other  equipment  planned  for  the  new 
paper  will  include  a  Vollette  camera 
similar  to  that  in  use  at  Hartford  for 
reproduction  work,  and  American 
Type  Fotmders  Corporation  engrav¬ 
ing  equipment. 

“We  plan  on  using  a  Linotype  to  set 
our  body  type,  which  will  be  12  point 
Roman  and  italics,”  Hamblin  said. 
“However,  this  type  will  be  reduced 
one-third  in  size  by  photographic  re¬ 
production,  which  will  make  it  ap¬ 
proximately  the  size  of  eight  point. 
For  larger  type  we  will  use  handset, 
although  we  may  utilize  the  camera  to 
increase  or  reduce  the  size  of  the  12 
point,  to  get  a  variation.” 

The  body  type  will  probably  be  set 
on  a  slug  of  approximately  18  ems, 
and  reduced  a  third  to  make  it  ap¬ 
proximately  12  ems,  the  width  of  the 
columns,  of  which  there  will  be  five. 
Hamblin  said  he  plans  to  eliminate 
rules  and  use  only  white  space  be¬ 
tween  columns.  He  is  negotiating  for 
a  news  service  and  wire  picture  ser¬ 
vice.  Hamblin  has  leased  a  one  story 
building  with  a  35  foot  frontage  on 
Lewiston’s  main  street,  and  moved  in 
part  of  his  equipment. 

The  building,  running  back  50  feet 
from  the  street,  has  been  remodelled 
and  the  exterior  painted  white. 


Fig.  2.  Speedy  for  ad  writer,  printer, 
reader.  Tells  advertiser's  story  simply, 
quickly,  effectively. 

type  measures  instead  of  an  orderly 
presentation  of  the  offers.  A  “stut- 
tery”  effect.  The  reader  must  hurdle 
a  lot  of  eye-  and  thought- inter¬ 
rupters  to  digest  the  meaning  of  any 
item. 

In  contrast,  note  Fig.  2 — the  last  work 
in  simple  presentation,  simple  com¬ 
position,  simple  offer,  simple  under¬ 
standing. 

Part  of  the  purpose  of  any  ad  is  to 
Set  its  meaning  into  the  mind  of  the 
reader  quickly  and  clearly.  If  the  ad 
IS  difficult  to  read  and  understand,  it 
will  not  get  maximum  retiums.  Even 
patient  housewives  will  not  give  it 
the  time  and  effort  necessary  to  com¬ 
prehend  its  full  meaning. 

Hie  ad  solicitor  has  two  obliga- 
,  (1)  to  the  advertiser — to  get 
attention  for  his  ad  and  quick,  clear 
understanding  of  his  offers;  (2)  to  his 
newspaper — to  prepare  copy  and  lay¬ 
out^  that  will  go  through  the  com- 
posmg  room  at  high  speed,  and  thus 
at  low  composition  cost.  Saving  of 
ntodreds  of  dollars  a  month  could 
inade  in  many  composing  rooms, 
advertising  copy  and  layout  were 
properly  prepared.  This  means  that 


Six  Linotypes  have  been  added  by 
the  Stoats  Zeitung,  New  York  City. 
One  or  more  Linotypes,  many  of  them 
with  self-quadders,  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  by  Chicago  Composition,  Inc.; 
Van  Dyck  Printing  Company,  New 
Haven;  Phoenix  Indian  School,  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Ariz.;  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer-Journal,  New  Era  and  News; 
Greater  Buffalo  Press.,  Inc.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  the  Judson  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land;  Griffin  (Ga.)  Daily  News;  Jay 
(Fla.)  Tribune;  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News  and  Age-Herald;  Greiner  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  Morris,  Ill.;  Bloomville 
(O.)  Gazette;  Superior  Match  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago;  Weinhold  Printing 
Company,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Centerville 
(S.  D.)  Journal;  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
News  and  Piedmont;  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Cincinnati;  East  Hampton  (N.  Y.) 
Star;  Day  by  Day,  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.;  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and 
News;  Baker  County  Press,  Mac- 
clenny,  Fla.;  Anthony  Cash  Press, 
Columbus;  N.  W.  Youngblood  Com¬ 
pany,  Denver;  University  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton;  Wrigley  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  Vancouver;  Mirro  Printing 
Service,  Glendale,  Calif.;  Manual  High 
and  Vocational  ^hool,  Kansas  City; 
Medical  Journal  Press,  Woodboume, 
N.  Y.;  Clarinda  (la.)  Herald- Journal; 
Wharton  (Tex.)  Spectator;  Terry 
Brothers,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.;  Insur¬ 
ance  Index,  Lomsville,  Ky. 


New  Type  Dress 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express 
has  replaced  its  news  dress  with  8- 
point  Intertype  Ideal  News.  The 
classified  dress  was  also  replaced  with 
Ideal.  The  size  remains  the  same. 
5*/^  point.  C.  W.  Govier  is  production 
manager  and  Frank  Hippie  is  in 
charge  of  machines. 


Stereotyping  Equipment 

Recent  sales  of  stereotyping  equip¬ 
ment  reported  by  the  Wood  News¬ 
paper  Machinery  Corporation,  New 
York,  include  a  Standard  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate  with  vacuum  and  double-page 
equipment  to  the  Stamford  (Conn.) 
Advocate;  two  vacuum  casting  equip¬ 
ments  for  Automatic  Autoplates  to 
the  New  York  News  and  to  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler;  one  Standard  Pony 
Autoplate  to  the  Alhambra  Post- 
Advocate;  two  Heavy-Duty  Pony 
Autoplates  to  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard  and  the  Akron  Beacon- 
Journal;  one  Standard  Pony  Auto- 
plate,  with  vacuum,  water-cooled  arch 
and  double-page  equipment,  to  the 
Blomington  Daily  Pantograph  and  the 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  State;  one  vacuum 
casting  equipment  for  Pony  Autoplate 
to  the  Asbury  Park  Press;  one  vacuum 
equipment  for  Junior  Autoplate  and 
two  vacuum  equipments  for  a  double 
Junior  Autoplate  to  the  Houston  Post 
and  the  Toledo  Blade  respectively;  one 
Heavy-Duty  Autoshaver  to  the  New 
Orleans  Times  Picayune;  one  Heavy- 
Duty  Autoshaver,  two  vacuiun  equip¬ 
ments,  for  Junior  Autoplates,  to  the 
Miami  Herald;  and  one  Junior  Auto¬ 
plate  equipp^  with  vacuum,  one 
Standard  Autoshaver,  and  one  Stand¬ 
ard  Pony  Autoplate,  to  Publications 
Research,  Inc.,  New  York. 

New  Shading  Sheel 

A  newly  developed  Pres-A-Tint 
shading  sheet  has  been  announced  by 
the  Fine  Art  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  208  St.  Clair  Ave.,  N.W.,  Cleve¬ 
land.  Pres-A-'Tint  consists  of  an  ace¬ 
tate  sheet  upon  which  is  printed  dots 
or  lines  which  are  transferred  by 
artists  direct  to  the  drawings  or  illus¬ 
trations  to  be  used  for  reproduction. 
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Rearrangement  of  Plant  Aids 
Efficiency,  Adds  Storage  Space 


Printer  Writes  Book  New  GoSS  Units  for 

“Red  Shirts  Remembered,”  a  factual 
study  of  reconstruction  days  in  South  TvS|%||ma 

Carolina  and  one  of  the  few  books  VllllCiyU  lllllllllv 
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“Red  Shirts  Remembered,”  a  factual 
study  of  reconstruction  days  in  South 
Carolina  and  one  of  the  few  books 
ever  written,  set  in  type,  proof  read, 
indexed  and  given  hnal  corrections 
by  one  person  came  from  the 
press  this  spring,  the  work  of  W.  A. 
Sheppard,  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald- 
Journal  compositor  and  well  known 
student  and  authority  on  Southern 
history.  The  volume  contains  353 
pages  and  includes  contributions  from 
Claude  G.  Bowers,  author  of  “The 
Tragic  Era.”  Mr.  Sheppard  set  the 
180,000  words  in  the  book  between 
3  a.m.  and  7  ajn.  after  the  Herald. 
morning  newspaper  of  the  Herald- 
Journal  Company,  had  gone  to  press. 
A  native  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Shep¬ 
pard  for  eight  years  was  with  the 
composing  room  of  the  old  New  York 
World.  He  spent  12  years  writing  the 
book,  setting  the  copy  on  a  Linotype 
and  making  corrections. 


Adding  Eight  Units  and  Folder 
At  Cost  of  $375,000 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  ordered 
eight  new  Goss  press  units  and  a 
folder,  which  will  be  in  service  by 
Oct.  1.  Cost  of  the  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  foundations  for  Uie  press,  will 
be  approximately  $375,000.  With  this 
addition,  the  Tribune  will  have  110 
press  units — 14  designed  for  high¬ 
speed  color  printing. 

The  customary  proportion  at  the 
Tribune  of  one  color  unit  to  seven 
black  and  white  units  will  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  new  eight  unit  press.  An 
innovation  for  the  Tribune,  however, 
will  be  the  Cline  unit  power  drive  op¬ 
erated  by  alternating  electrical  cur¬ 
rent.  All  other  presses  in  the  plant 
use  direct  current. 

Modem  improvements  on  the  new 
imits  include  Cline  paper  reels  with 


Dalftnl  nAricinn  Modem  improvements  on  the  new 

rfllvlll  l/v(ljlUn  imits  include  Cline  paper  reels  with 

The  suit  by  Weiss  and  the  Speedry  automatic  ten- 

Company  against  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  has  ** 

been  decided  by  the  U.  S.  Court  of  ”■ 

Appeals  in  New  York.  This  decision 

Two  commercial  printing  concerns 


holds  that  there  is  no  infringement  by 


the  Hoe  presses  of  two  of  the  three  I'^ve  recently  purchased  Goss  high 

Weiss  i>atents  in  suit.  The  most  that  2^®?  naagazine  presses.  Kable 

A  portion  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  Herald  plant  showing  new  arrangement  designed  will  be  required  under  this  decision  pothers,  Mt.  Morris,  Ill.,  ordered  a 
to  eliminate  lost  motion  and  increase  efficiency.  Double-work  desks  shown  at  left,  changes  in  the  presses  to  remove  32-page  press,  and  C.  T.  Bearing 

any  possibility  of  a  contention  that  Company,  Louisville,  bought 

COMPOSING  ROOM  efficiency  has  work  on  a  bench,  or  raise  the  hinged  they  infringe  the  first  Weiss  patent  ®  32-page  and  a  64-page  press. 

been  accomplished  by  the  San  Jose  cover  of  his  bench  and  work  directly  which  was  granted  in  1927  and  ex-  Kable  Brothers’  press  will  be  a  32- 
(Cal.)  Mercury  Herald  by  a  shop  area  on  the  form.  Equipment  needed  is  pires  in  1944.  page,  single-web.  high  speed,  two- 

reduction  that  has  enabled  an  in-  within  easy  reach  of  each  ad  alley  color  magazine  press,  consisting  of  two 

crease  in  newsprint  storage  facili-  worker.  WlHf  nAcSflll  DrSfA  double-color  printing  couples,  with 

ties.  Direct  in-line  production  is  a  fea-  fTlllj  l/Cjiyil  rlliv  spiral  grooved  plate  cylinders,  for 


Kable  Brothers’  press  will  be  a  32- 
page,  single-web.  high  speed,  two- 
color  magazine  press,  consisting  of  two 
double-color  printing  couples,  with 
spiral  grooved  plate  cylinders,  for 


Realignment  of  Linotype  machines,  ture  of  the  composing  room  revision.  pu-rlpc  w  T.nron7  f  T  li  printing  black  and  one  color.  The 

establishment  of  combined  work  it  was  explained  by  Pearce  Davies,  g^gVdSl  first  prize  of  $l!oOO  will  also  include  oil  off-set 

benches  and  “turtle  forms  and  other  managing  editor.  ,  T  arrangements  in  a  movable  carnage 

modernization  activities  reduced  the  The  new  ad  alley  is  at  the  comer  of  ,  l.  "  ^  three-arm  reel  with  full  speed 

,  -  ,  It*  T\lQTiT  iiciT^o  oiQCc  r%lrk/tlr  • 

composing  room  space  reqiurements  the  composmg  room  nearest  the  busi 


w  T  c*  T  ......  printing  black  and  one  color.  Hie 

wiiaries  ^^orenz  of  St*  ^^ouis  v^as  ■ » « .-.i  n  .l i  ’ii  i  •  i  j  *i  is  * 
centiv  awarded  first  nrize  of  $1 000  will  also  mclude  oil  off-set 

arrangements  in  a  movable  carriage 


composing  room  space  requirements  the  composing  room  nearest  the  busi-  ^  ^  t.  ®  ®  *  ock  co  -  pggjgr. 

^  .u  struction.  It  was  one  of  a  series  of  ^  _ 

considerably.  As  a  rwult,  the  stor-  ness  office.  Copy  from  the  busings  contests  held  under  the  auspices  Dearing  Printing  Company  is 

age  room  for  newsprmt  was  mcre^d  office  hrte  the  riea^  spot,  is  put  into  Architectural  Forum  and  sponsored  ge^tmg  two  new  magazine  presses-a 


ape  luu.ii  lui  ......  ,  A-nhitectural  Forum  and  snonsored  gciimg  wo  new  magazine  presses-a 

until  it  now  handles  175  instead  of  type  and  the  advertisements  are  made  ^  Owen-Illinois  Glass  companv  32-page,  single-web,  two-color  press 

ion  T-Kiio  -anto/l  cfnraaa  anH  llT,  anH  HiraM  in  tKa  ‘^3'  V/Wen-lllin01S>  UiaSS  Company _  °  >  r 


100  tons.  Thus  rented  storage  and  up  proved  and  moved  direct  to  the 

extra  handling  of  the  paper  were  makeup  sector.  lung  g 

eliminated.  Biggest  factor  is  saving  extra  steps  - 

TTie  modernizing  plans  were  de-  and  lost  motion  is  this  direct  move  ^  DL  A  C 

veloped  by  Floyd  L.  Steenrod,  me-  from  the  ad  alley  to  the  makeup  »  OUHQ  r  flOTO'CfiyrOVCr 

chanical  superintendent.  Between  forms.  When  completed,  proofread 

editions,  18  Linotypes  were  shifted  to  ads  go  to  a  bank  separating  the  two 

conserve  space  and  to  boost  efficiency,  departments.  The  makeup  printers 

Each  ad  man  was  then  provided  lift  them  off  on  the  other  side  and 

with  a  work  bench  which  fits  over  a  return  the  galleys.  Another  factor  in 

“turtle”  on  which  the  newspaper  decreasing  waste  motion  is  the  closer 

forms  rest.  The  ad  man  may  then  proximity  of  the  typesetting  machines. 

MV  FflllinmAnt  Rill  tribute  to  printers 

■  1  •  Lljllipillwlll  Dill  as  “artists”  in  commenting  on  techno- 

Collin,  S.y,  Employin,  Prinlor. 

Spend  5  Million  a  Year  grocery  concerns  which  have  modern- 

For  the  past  three  years  the  New 

York  printK  industry  has  spent  five  fecade  to  keep  up  with  the  times  have 
miUion  doU^  annually  for  new  plant  Sr  with  progress  m 

equipment,  including  Wgh  speed  mul-  ?  copy  which  he  said 

^le  nresTes  untU  Nw  York’s  ** 

arc’ iinmatz-hcwt^anvurboro  in  CollillS  WaS  introduced  by  Wil- 

fdcilifics  &rc  uiuucivCii0Cf  suy^vricrc  xu  i *  «  "q*  i  .  »  .1 

the  United  States,  Kenneth  Collins,  a 

assistant  to  the  president  of  the  New 


and  a  64-page  two-web,  two-color 
press.  The  32-page  press  will  consist 
of  two  double-color  printing  couples 
with  spiral  grooved  plate  cylinders, 
and  the  64-page  press  will  have  four 
printing  couples  with  spiral  grooved 
plate  cylinders. 


N.  E.  Meeting 


the  United  States,  Kenneth  Collins,  Vnrl  FrnnWna  ^ 

assistant  to  the  president  of  the  New  “i^ 

York  Times  said  recently  at  a  luncheon  ®  la  F  Above  is  shown  Robert  T.  Bayne, 

of  the  New  York  Employing  Printers’  ^-year-old  son  of  Reed  Taft  Bayne. 

Association  marking  the  salute  of  the  editor  of  the  Manitowoc  (Wis.)  News- 


Weekly  Moves 


printing  industry  to  the  Advertising  New  York,  and  Daniel  .A^  McVi^er,  papers,  Inc.,  who  is  an  experienced  rp.  c„rntnnn  tN  Y)  Star 

.1.  XT__.  manager  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  Press.  Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.) 


The  New  England  Daily  Newspaper 
Composing  Room  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  semi-annual 
meeting  Sunday,  May  19  at  the  Hotel 
Vermont  in  Burlington,  Vt.  The  din¬ 
ner  speaker  will  ^  Douglas  C.  Mc- 
Murtrie,  director  of  typography  of 
the  Ludlow  Typograph  Company,  who 
will  speak  on  “Typography  That  Selh 
Merchandise.”  Composing  room  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  their  friends  are  invited 
to  attend  this  meeting,  but  arrange¬ 
ments  must  be  made  in  advance 
through  the  secretary,  Herbert  F 
Haake,  85  Kingswood  Road,  Auburn- 
dale,  Mass.,  it  was  stated. 


Club  of  New  York  at  its  35th  anni-  manager  oi  me  crooKiyn  isagie  «-ess.  photographer  and  photo-engraver.  pubUshed  b7charlerw  Andr^^^^ 

U  II  •  Aff  «  f  4  Jat®  April  moved  to  a  leased  build^ 

Many  multi-color  jobs  are  bemg  IJr|||n  nffrAl  school.  He  started  takmg  occasional  g,  *5  Manle  Ave  which  provides 

produced  today  at  less  cost  than  black  y  W  JV  news  pictures  for  the  Manitowoc  greater  floor  space  It  was  formerly 

and  white  work  could  be  produced  Offset  printing  has  been  adopted  by  Herald-Times  when  he  was  15  and  published  at  ^4  Broadway. 

10  years  ago,  he  said.  the  San  Francisco  Enterprise,  the  worked  as  assistant  staff  photogra- 

If  purchasers  of  printing  obtained  South  San  Francisco  Journal  and  the  pher  at  16.  Last  summer  he  learned  .. 

the  same  service  from  out-of-town  Brisbane  Star,  weeklies  published  by  the  engraving  trade,  under  the  Her-  H00H  Ty|%0 

plants  that  they  get  from  New  York  Logan  Franklin  and  Aileen  Bramble,  aid  -  Times’  photographer  -  engraver.  »•* 

printers  there  would  be  no  price  dif-  A  17  by  22  sheet-fed  Webendorfer  Clarence  Houghton.  Bob  made  all  The  Paris  (Tex.)  News. 

ferentials,  Mr.  Collins  declared  in  in-  Press  has  been  installed  by  the  co-  the  pictures  and  halftones  for  the  adopted  a  new  headline  dress  in  Apr|* 

veighing  against  New  York  City  pur-  publishers  at  their  Industrial  City  paper  while  the  regular  engraver  was  Style  now  in  use  is  28-point  Erbw  ® 

chasers  of  printing  who  send  their  Publishing  Co.  plant  in  San  Fran-  on  vacation.  He  continues  to  handle  one-column  heads  and  14-point  Me ' 


printing  orders  outside  the  city. 


night  assignments  for  the  paper. 


romedium  in  the  decks. 
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SYNDICATE  S— 49 


Syndicates  Study  New 
Comic  Book  Technique 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


MONTHLY  comic  books  have  posed  a  according  to  the  syndicate.  Many  in  _  _  _ 

problem  for  newspaper  publishers  quiries  were  received  from  publishers  Ledger  Syn 


strip  in  five-columns  or  six-columns 
size,  Henry  B.  Martin,  Jr.,  manager  of 
the  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate, 
announced  this  week. 

Personals 

MEET  Robert  Bowie,  21,  one  of  the 
youngest  syndicate  cartoonists  in 
the  country,  who  recently  was  added 
to  the  staff  of 


:or  years.  Children  buy  them,  have 
jeated  a  market.  Approximately 
15,000,000  copies  of  nearly  100  different 
publications  each  month  move  across 
•he  nation’s  newsstands  at  a  dime  a 

.'opy- 

These  comic  books  carry  very  little, 
i  any,  advertising,  depending  for  ex- 
itence  upon  newsstand  sales.  Mail 
subscriptions  are  negligible. 

A  Solution  Is  Sought 
Through  child  acceptance  they  have 
;hanged  the  reading  habits  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  newspaper  comic 
section  readers.  Viewing  it  as  a  defi¬ 
nite  trend  in  the  field,  publishers  have 
been  discussing  and  seeking  new  tech¬ 
niques  to  capitalize  on  this  market. 

Some  publishers  currently  are  de¬ 
bating  the  advisability  of  issuing  their 
regular  Sunday  comic  sections  cut 
down  to  comic  book  size,  approximate¬ 
ly  8  x  10  inches,  as  one  way  of  cre¬ 
ating  greater  reader  interest.  How¬ 
ever,  no  such  action  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  this  column. 

Taking  another  tack,  although  some¬ 
what  along  those  lines,  the  Chicago 
Sunday  Tribune,  co-operating  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 
Syndicate,  has  taken  a  step  to  meet 
•J>e  problem.  Its  plan  to  create  more 
reader  interest  is  not  by  altering  size 
or  By  substitution  but  by  addition  of 
new  comics  in  comic  book  size. 

Issues  Comic  Book 
Three  weeks  ago,  after  intensive  re¬ 
search  and  experimentation,  the  Trib¬ 
une  introduced  a  new  comic  book 
magazine  consisting  of  16  pages,  10  Vs 
X  IVi  inches  in  size.  The  book  was  is- 


regarding  the  new  book. 

The  book  shortly  will  be  offered 
nationally  by  the  syndicate,  executives 
said. 

Only  first-run  comics  will  be  ser¬ 
viced  in  the  book,  according  to  CT- 
NYNS  executives. 

Because  of  the  excellent  circulation 
results  developed  since  the  book  was 
introduced  with  the  Tribune,  other 
syndicates  this  week  are  carefully 
studying  the  experiment. 

There  may  be  a  syndicate  boom 
this  year  if  the  trend  continues. 

Moody  Succeeds  Davidson 

ALBERT  MOODY,  formerly  foreign 

business  manager  of  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  Spe¬ 
cial  Service  De¬ 
partments,  the 
syndicate  an¬ 
nounced  this 
week.  He  re¬ 
places  the  late 
T.  O.  Davidson, 
who  died  re¬ 
cently.  Mr. 
Moody  continues 
in  charge  of  for¬ 
eign  business, 
which  he  has 
handled  for  the 
past  six  years, 


Robert  Bowie 


DiCATE.  Two  years 
ago  he  was  a 
copy  boy  on  the 
Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Public 
Ledger.  Today  he 
draws  a  daily 
cartoon  panel 
entitled  “Foul 
Ball.”  Because  of 
his  talent  and 
enterprise  he  was 
recommended  to 
fill  the  syndicate 
vacancy  for  a  sports  cartoonist  by 
Edwin  J.  Pollock,  managing  editor  of 
the  Evening  Ledger.  .  .  .  E.  Sims 
Campbell,  whose  pretty  girls  have 
long  been  outstanding  features  of 
Esquire  magazine,  is  doing  a  daily 
panel  for  King  Features  Syndicate 
called  “Cuties.”  It’s  a  six-day  feature. 
.  .  .  Associated  Press  Feature  Service 
beauty  editor  Betty  Clarke  is  the 
author  of  a  series  of  five  illustrated 
articles  on  the  beauty  secrets  of  fa¬ 
mous  photographers’  models,  first  of 
which  was  sent  to  subscribers  by  the 
service  this  week. 


Albert  Moody 


EXCHANGE  VISITS 

American  and  Mexican  newspaper 
reporters  exchanged  visits  via  air¬ 
plane  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Braniff  Airways  last  week.  Twelve 
American  newsmen  flew  to  Mexico 
City  aboard  a  new  stratoliner  while 
10  Mexican  newsmen  went  as  far  as 
Dallas,  Tex.,  on  the  exchange  flight. 
Aboard  the  plane  which  went  to  Mex- 


Beoverbrook  Heads 
English  Paper  Group 

Toronto,  May  6 — Although  the  re¬ 
cent  banding  together  of  England’s 
leading  newspapers  to  ensure  a  supply 
of  newsprint  from  sources  other  than 
Scandinavia  is  a  step  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection,  it  is  “no  great  uplift”  to  the 
Canadian  industry,  according  to  Hon. 
Peter  Heenan,  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  of  Ontario.  The  British  have 
agreed,  according  to  London  advices, 
to  purchase  between  three  and  four 
hundred  thousand  tons  from  Canada. 

“We  have  available  surplus  machin¬ 
ery  to  supply  eight  times  that  amount 
right  now.  We  are  glad  to  get  the 
business,  though,”  said  Mr.  Heenan. 

The  directors  of  the  new  English 
company,  called  the  Newsprint  Supply 
Company,  are  Britain’s  “press  barons” 
who  control  newspapers  with  circula¬ 
tions  ranging  from  1.000,000  to  the 
News  of  the  World  (Sunday)  circula¬ 
tion  of  a  certified  4,000,000.  They 
represent  nine  “national”  papers  and 
three  influential  provincial  papers,  the 
Glasgow  Herald,  Yorkshire  Post  and 
Manchester  Guardian. 

The  12  directors  are  headed  by  an 
executive  committee  composed  of  Lord 
Beaverbrook,  Canadian-born  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Express  newspapers,  and 
Esmond  Harmsworth,  chairman  of  the 
Daily  Mail  company.  George  Goyder. 
chairman  and  managing  director  of 
British  International  Paper  Company, 
was  named  manager  of  the  company. 

140  GET  SDX'  AWARDS 

One  hundred  and  forty  journalism 
students  receiving  degrees  in  June  at 
36  colleges  and  universities  will  re¬ 
ceive  scholarship  certificates  from 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  journal¬ 
istic  fraternity,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Frank  Thayer,  University  of 
Wisconsin  school  of  journalism,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  fraternity’s  scholarship 
committee.  The  list  includes  86  men 
and  54  women  who  rank  in  the  upper 


according  to  the  syndicate. 

A  native  of  England,  Mr.  Moody 
came  to  this  country  in  1927  and 
joined  United  Features  as  secretary  to 
Monte  F.  Bourjaily,  then  general  man- 

WV.U1V  ii>-  One  of  his  first  assignments  _ _  _  _ 

ued‘  fofded  intcTthe  reguTaT  16-page  handling  of  the  David  Lloyd  ico  CiV  we^e:  Everett  Mead,  Dallas  ^heir  respective  classes. 

Sunday  Tribune  comic  section.  It  George  articles.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  (Tex.  )Times-Herald;  L.  D.  Webster,  ^ttt  T  FIST 

?ave  the  reader  double  his  comic  absorbed  Dallas  Journal;  Ted  Barrett,  Dallas  iyit^Vr.d 

value.  Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service,  Mr.  News;  William  Potts,  Fort  Worth  Star-  The  Cleveland  office  of  the  John  W. 

Readers  liked  the  additional  money’s  Moody  was  sent  to  ^ndon  to  open  Telegram,  and  Jack  Gordon  of  the  Cullen  Company,  publishers’  repre- 
*orth,  letters  to  the  Tribune  showed,  office  for  the  syndicate  and  to  de-  Worth  Press;  Ed  Sheldon,  San  sentatives,  is  now  located  at  559  Hip- 


proyed  it  by  buying  100,000  more 
copies  of  that  issue  of  the  Tribune, 


velop  sale  of  features  in  the  British 
Empire  and  continental  Europe.  He 
was  recalled  to  New  York  in  1931  to 
becomes  the  syndicate’s  foreign  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

Mr.  Moody  is  married  and  is  the 
father  of  two  sons.  He  liv'es  in  Bay- 


Lyle  Wilson  to 
Address  Oklahomans 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  May  6-Lyle 
C.  Wilson,  who  began  his  newspaper 

career  as  a  reporter  on  the  Daily  To  Release  New  Strip 
OklahoKian  and  who  now  is  chief  of  AFTER  a  test  run  in  the  Des  Moines 
^Washin^on  bureau  of  the  United  Register,  “The  Red  Knight,”  by 
will  ^  featured  speaker  at  the  John  J.  Welch  and  Jack  W.  McGuire, 
uKiahoma  Press  Association  conven-  will  make  its  debut  May  27  as  a  daily 
wn  in  Ardmore,  Okla.,  Saturday. 

May  11. 

Dave  Vandivier,  co-publisher  of  the 
^hickasha  (Okla.)  Daily  Express,  and 
president  of  the  editor’s  group,  an¬ 
nounced  that  only  one  day  of  the 
nree-day  annual  convention  will  be 
devoted  to  business. 

Golfing  and  theatre  parties  have 
neen  arranged  for  Friday  with  group 
"’Stings  at  night.  Lee  M.  Nichols, 
publisher  of  the  Bristol  (Okla.)  Rec- 
ord,  will  preside  at  the  daily  program. 

C.  Street,  Jr.,  Dallas,  regional  di- 
wage-hour  division  of 
ne  United  States  department  of  labor. 

'^■>11  speak. 

■ 

N.  Y.  GUILD  DANCE 

Entertainment  and  the  music  of  two 
«nce  bands  featured  the  “Guild 
arade  of  1940,”  fifth  annual  show  and 
ance  sponsored  by  the  Newspaper 
^uild  of  New  York  the  night  of  April 
«  in  Manhattan  Center. 


Antonio  (Tex.)  Evening  News;  Arthur 
Hawkins,  Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald; 
William  Vennell,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press;  Dennis  Sneigr,  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle;  Maurice  Fisher,  Chicago  News; 
Herb  Graffis  of  the  Chicago  Times; 
Justin  Bowerstock  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star. 


podrome  Annex.  Dwight  I.  Skinner 
has  been  transferred  from  Columbus 
and  will  be  in  charge  of  Cleveland  op¬ 
erations.  Succeeding  Mr.  Skinner  in 
the  Columbus  office  is  Albert  V.  Davis 
who  has  been  connected  with  the  John 
H.  Stover  Company,  Columbus  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 
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FEATURES  (ConPd) 


Nation’s 
Latest  Click 

THE 

BLUE  BEETLE 

Thrilling  and  Exciting 

20,000,000  Follow  the  Exploits 
of  this  Daring  and  Mysterious 
Hero.  He  is  a  Hit  in  News- 
jyapers,  Magazines  and  Radio. 
WIUK  OK  WKITK 

FOX  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

180  l.fxinglon  Avc..  New  York  Cilv 


D.VII.Y  (.\KTOOX  M.\T  HKKVICK  .-ui.l  loc-al 
I'lirtoons  ri’KUlarly  ,it  one  low  ro»t.  Exclu¬ 
sive  territorial  rights.  MMianN  Newsimper 
Service,  “‘W  Went  It'th  Street,  New  York. 
X.  Y. 

America’*  only 

COMPLETELY  INDEPENDENT 
Cartoon  Service 
Rrr*Hlrr  Editorial  Cartoon* 

Times  BIdK.  New  York 


FEATURES 


‘•IM>  Yor  WANT  TO  LIVE?”  a  Bix-day-week 
feature,  runninir  about  110  wonte.  A  pithy, 
emphatic  paragraph — the  first  of  it*  kind — 
to  help  lower  the  daily  death  rate  by  auto¬ 
mobiles  (approximately  100  a  day) — to  re- 
duel-  iHjunes  (more  than  4,000  daily).  Writ¬ 
ten  tiy  J.  H.  Newmark.  for  more  than  twenty 
years  with  Gr-neral  Motors  and  Durant  in¬ 
terests — author  of  "Automobile  Bugines*" 
and  '‘Automobile  Salesmanship.”  the  pioneer 
literature  of  the  automobile  industry.  Auto¬ 
mobile  dealers  in  your  city  will  welcome  such 
help.  For  nates,  samples,  adilress  M.  E.  doncs. 
Secretary,  Rt'in  Cnmmnilore  Plaza,  Coconut 
Grove,  Miami,  Florida. 


Ml  LE  SENSE,  daily  column  of  homely  hu¬ 
mor.  lirurht  spot  for  your  eilitorial  paire. 
Write  tor  samples.  Southwestern  Newspaiier 
Svndicate.  Box  lilT.  .\II>iimieri|iie.  New  Mex¬ 
ico. 


PSYCHOIdKJY.  Dr.  tYane’s  ‘‘Case  Records.” 
Daily,  illustrated,  ”6-in-l”  feature,  covering 
love  and  niiirriaire  problems,  children,  per¬ 
sonality  Improvement,  business  psychology, 
mental  hysriene,  every  wei'k.  plus  mail  ser 
vice.  Hopkins  Syndicate.  Inc.,  ChicaKO,  B«4I 
Syndicate,  Inc.,  New  York. 

KELIGIOl  S  NEWS  SERVICE  news  releases 
meet  the  demand  for  up-to-the-minute,  accur¬ 
ate.  interesting  news  items  of  local  and  world- 
wiile  Interest.  Semi  for  samples  and  rates 
KeliRioiis  News  Service,  300  Fourth  .Avmue, 
New  York  City. 

KKLIGIOI'S.  Our  twelve  timely  religious 
lealures  (.'rails  for  a  month.  Then  a  sner'ial 
price.  No  contract  required.  A  church 
p.iire  with  revenue.  Inteniationul  Rc- 
IIkIoiih  News  Service.  18.31  Sheldon  Rd..  E. 

(  levciaiid.  Ohio. 

“WORLD’S  FAIR  .  .  .  NEW  YORK  STYLE” 

Weekly  column.  Hiirhly  successful.  Unusual, 
satirical,  humorous,  informative.  Sensible 
rates.  Request  samples.  Allied  Features 
Syndicate,  31‘i  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Y’ork. 
\.  Y. 


PHOTOS 


I.OC.AI,.  Let  us  picture  your  local  folk*  ar¬ 
riving  by  airplane  to  visit  NYC  and  the 
World’s  Fair.  Publicize  transcontinental  pas- 
si-nser  travel— cash  in  on  air  transport  ad¬ 
vertising.  Ralph  Morgan  Newspictures, 
N-xvark  .\lr|>«rt.  N.  J. 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  HE: 


Proof  That  Inside 
Pages  Are  Read 
Offered  in  "Study' 

No.  13,  on  Rutland  (Vt.) 
Herald,  Shows  Reader 
Traffic  in  Ads  and  News 

Proof  that  “reader  traffic”  cor 


Annenberg  Named 
In  Calif.  Racing  Cose 

Los  Angeles.  May  7 — The  name  of 
Moses  L.  Annenberg,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  publisher,  headed  a  list  of 
more  than  100  defendants  this  week 
in  a  state  war  against  horse  race 
bookmaking. 

Five  specific  corporations  of  which 
Annenberg  is  named  directing  head, 
five  other  corporations  and  99  John 


AP  Offers  $250 
For  Title  For 
90- Year  History 

Gromling  and  Kinney  Com¬ 
plete  Book  ...  To  Be 
Published  in  Fall 


Proof  that  “reader  traffic”  con-  Does  also  are  listed  as  defendants  in  The  story  of  the  Associated  Press 
tinues  “almost  undiminished”  through  a  suit  asking  an  injunction  filed  yes-  from  1848  to  1938,  dedicated  to  Frank 
the  inside  pages  of  the  average  daily  terday  in  Superior  Court  by  State  B.  Noyes,  Washington  Star,  its  presi- 
newspaper  is  offered  in  Study  No.  13  Attorney  General  Earl  Warren.  In  dent  for  38  years  until  he  retired  two 
of  the  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  addition,  the  names  and  addresses  of  years  ago,  will  be  published  in  Sep- 
Reading,  based  upon  a  survey  of  read-  more  than  1,000  asserted  California  tember  by  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  the 
ers  of  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Daily  Herald  bookies  were  included  in  the  com-  AP  announced  May  9.  The  book, 


of  March  21  conducted  by  the  Publi¬ 
cation  Research  Service  for  the  Ad-  to  the  .iction.  of  News,”  is  the  work  of  Oliver  S. 

vertising  Research  Foundation  of  the  Shortly  after  yesterday’s  suit  was  Gramling,  AP  executive  assistant  in 
ANA  and  the  Four— A,  released  this  filod  a  temporary  restraining  order  charge  of  the  membership  department, 
week.  The  Herald  is  a  morning  pa-  issued  by  Judge  Emmet  H.  Wil-  William  A.  Kinney,  who  recently 

per  with  a  circulation  of  15,000.  applicable  to  all  defendants,  and  left  Mr.  Gramling’s  office  to  join  the 


plaint,  but  they  were  not  made  parties  tentatively  titled  “A.P. — Ninety  Years 
to  the  .iction.  of  News,”  is  the  work  of  Oliver  S. 


per  with  a  circulation  of  15,000. 


In  its  comments  regarding  editorial  returnable  May  13  at  10  a.m. 


content.  Publications  Research  Service  Defendant  corporations  named  in  5250  Offered  tor  Title 

says  in  part:  action  are  the  Far  West  Distribut-  The  AP  also  announced  a  world- 

Poge  7  vs.  Page  1  ing  Co.,  Twin  Peaks  News  Co.,  both  wide  competition  in  which  $250  will 

“The  number  of  readers  who  stopped  California  corporations,  the  Cecilia  be  awarded  for  a  suggested  title,  the 
to  read  something  on  page  7  is  within  Publishing  Co.,  Nationwide  News  award  to  be  made  m  the  event  the 
1  or  2%  of  the  number  who  read  Service,  and  the  Continental  Press  best  title  submitted  is  adopted  for 
L^sto^  on  Sge  one  (Ed.  Note:  Service.  Thereafter  in  the  complaint  useof  the  book  as  published. 

96%  of  men  and  98%  of  women  for  they  are  referred  to  as  the  “Annen-  The  competition  is  open  to  all  As- 

page  one;  94%  and  97%  respectively  berg  Bookmakers’  Service.”  The  s^iated  Press  employes  and  the  em- 

for  page  7).  Like  page  one,  this  page  other  corporations  were  listed  as  the  ployes  of  member  papers, 

has  no  news  photographs  of  any  kind  Red,  Black,  Green,  White  and  Blue  The  winning  suggestion  will  be  p- 

to  assist  in  stopping  reader  traffic  companies.  lect^  by  the  author,  m  collaboration 


left  Mr.  Gramling’s  office  to  join  the 
Washington  bureau  staff. 

$250  Offered  for  Title 

The  AP  also  announced  a  world- 


through  the  newspaper. 


id,  Black,  Green,  White  and  Blue  The  winning  suggestion  will  be  se- 
mpanies.  lected  by  the  author,  in  collaboration 

More  than  $200,000,000  a  year  has  with  the  publishers.  Should  the  win- 
ten  wagered  in  California  with  book-  uing  title,  in  identical  form,  be  sub- 
s  receiving  the  Annenberg  service,  mitted  by  more  than  one  entrant,  the 


“Actually,  five  of  the  stories  on  this  wagered  in  California  with  book-  mng  title,  in  identical  torm  be  sub- 

Daae  will  stack  ud  in  reader  interest  receiving  the  Annenberg  service,  nutted  by  more  than  one  entrant,  the 
page  will  stacK  up  in  reader  inre  est  profits  realized  from  the  serv-  amount  will  be  divided  accordingly, 

with  any  of  the  stories  on  page  one,  pronis  reaiizea  ^om^ne  serv  award  and  accentance  of  it  shall 

even  without  the  benefit  of  two  col-  ^^re  more  than  $2,000,000  a  year, 


umn  heads.  Again  we  have  proof  that  the  complaint  stat^. 


automatically  vest  the  ownership  of 


reader  traffic  continues  almost  un-  ^  ^ -  7 — . - 

diminished  through  the  inside  pages  of  Federal  prosecution  forced  Nation-  • 

the  average  daily  newspaper.  wide  News  Service  to  discontinue  last  Contestants  may  like  to  know  that 

‘ioiu-  .•  -  j  .  j  .  1  1  tail  the  business  was  continued  the  judges  will  look  with  favor  on 

This  entire  page  devoted  to  local  through  the  publication  of  scratch  suggested  titles  designed  to  interest 
news  attracts  the  usual  high  per-  information  gathered  lay  readers,”  the  AP  announcement 

centage  of  men  and  women  readers  ^  Continental  Press  Service.  said.  “This  is  for  the  reason  the  book 

and  illustrates  again  the  tremendous  «  _  .  ^  r  .  p 


diminished  through  the  inside  pages  of  Federal  prosecution  forced  Nation- 
the  average  daily  newspaper.  News  Service  to  discontinue  last 


The  petition  charges  that  when  ^be  title  in  the  Associated  Press  with- 


1848,  of  10  men  representing  six  of 
New  York’s  newspapers,  and  how  r, 
that  time  they  decided  to  pool  the:: 
news-gathering  efforts.  That  was 
beginning  of  the  AP.  Their  orgar.. 
zation  began  functioning  in  an  unprt. 
tentious  office  in  lower  IVIanhat:, 
The  first  general  agent,  as  the  general 
manager  then  was  called,  received « 
salary  of  $20  weekly.  He  had  one  - 
sistant. 

The  fierce  struggle  of  the  AP  : 
existence  against  raiding  coiiipeti:;  - 
late  in  the  19th  century,  its  vie 
in  1897  and  its  final  emergence  in  liKio 
as  the  only  world-wide  non-pro5t 
news  association  all  are  chronicld. 

SUCCEED  E.'k.  BIXBY 

In  changes  made  effective  May  6 
following  the  death  of  Edson  K  Bix- 
by,  Joel  H.  Bixbj',  his  brother,  becane 
editor  and  general  manager  of  Spring- 
field  Newspapers,  Inc.,  publisher  ; 
the  Springfield  (Mo.)  News  and 
Leader  &  Press,  and  Tams  Bixby,  Jr, 
also  a  brother,  succeeded  him  as  vice- 
president,  treasurer  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Dci'.j 
Phoenix  and  Times-Deinocrat.  Joel 
H.  Bixby  was  an  officer  of  the  Da:!. 
Phoenix  and  Times  -  Democrat  Jl 
years,  including  14  years  as  editor 
and  manager.  Tams  Bixby,  Jr,  held 
the  post  of  vice-president  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Press  Publishing  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Phoenix  and  'Times-Democrat 
prior  to  his  promotion  as  editor  and 
general  manager. 

GLASER  loilS  AGENCT 

Marcus  Glaser,  previously  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  American  Weekly  in 
New  York  City,  and  with  Glaser  Bros, 
as  their  Southern  California  manager, 
has  joined  Brisacher,  Davis  and  Staf. 
advertising  agency.  He  will  be  in  the 
company’s  affiliated  New  York  office 


value  of  local  news  in  papers  of  this 
size.  It  is  hoped  that  calling  attention 
to  this  tremendous  interest  in  local 
news  as  proved  by  survey  after  sur¬ 
vey  will  eventually  acquaint  adver- 


rough  Continental  Press  Service.  said.  “This  is  for  the  reason  the  book 
■  is  more  than  a  recital  of  AP  evolution. 

»T«  - 1 _  To  considerable  degree  it  is  the  story 

World-lelegram  rlas  „£  news  during  ninety  years  of  AP 
^QjYigi'Q  NllIYlbGr  existence,  as  well  as  of  the  forces  and 

1  j  personalities  behind  its  coverage,  and 

Capitalizing  on  the  tremendous  in-  T  i  lu  u  i  u  i  j  u 

f.  for  that  reason  the  book  should  be 


tisers  with  the  value  of  this  great  edi-  terest  in  amateur  photography,  the 


Due  to  publication  arrangements, 
all  entries  must  be  postmarked  not 


torial  asset,  local  news.”  New  York  World-Telegram  carried  ^ *•  ♦ 

Something  was  read  in  the  second  11-800  lines  of  advertiMng  in  a  10-  g®jj.iL  must^Ve  "postmark^^not 
section  (pages  11  to  20)  by  98%  of  the  pap  Summer  Camera  Number  pub-  midnight.  May  31,  1940. 

men  and  99%  of  the  women.  This  its  reg^ar  issues  of  May  They  may  be  addrLed  to  O.  S.  Gram- 

SfiSdeTager  Le^L"  cTrfslLs'' c"me^^^^^^^^  Imp  the  Associated  Press,  50  Rocke- 

ine  insiae  pages.  j*u  feller  Plaza,  New  York. 

_ _  11  of  Dec.  9,  which  was  believed  to  be  _ 


the  inside  pages.  lines  the  Christmas  Camera  Number 

-Tn.  1  1  j  *  11  of  Dec.  9,  which  was  believed  to  be 

The  local  advertisement  on  page  11  .u  c  r  i  •  j  ui-  i.  j 

.  j.  ..  f  xu-  *  •  J  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  published 
IS  an  indication  of  this  sustained  , 


J  *  m  .u  by  a  newspaper.  More  than  3,000  contemporary  pub- 

rea  er  ra  c  roug  e  paper,  e  National  and  local  display  ads  of-  lications  and  decades  of  reports  were 

bJ  iSl  “f  photographic  sup-  Searched  by  Mr.  Gramling  and  Mr. 

rp.  .  .  1  plies  and  camera  equipment.  Kinney  to  trace  the  development  of 

manir  ^  inios  33  Editorially  the  section  was  super-  the  AP.  The  book,  just  completed 

tVio  ^tato  na  ^  ^  ^  vised  by  Jack  Foster,  assistant  to  Lee  after  two  years  of  research  and  writ- 

ws  on  e  page.  Wood,  executive  editor.  Copy  was  ing,  details  the  meeting  in  early  May, 

Local  News,  Ad  Appeals  written  by  Mario  Scacheri,  World- 

“Local  news  and  local  advertise-  Telegram  camera  columnist,  and  Nor-  |  j 


ments  have  unusual  appeal  to  women  ris  Harkness  on  moving  picture  ma- 
readers,  judging  from  a  recapitulation  ferial. 

which  follows.  In  this  particular  is-  Profusely  illustrated,  the  Camera 
sue  of  the  Rutland  Herald  there  were  Number  included  articles  on:  prob- 
seven  advertisements  which  were  that  perplex  camera  fans;  rise  of 

read  by  over  50%  of  the  women  read-  color  film;  speed  photography;  sce- 
ers.  In  the  same  issue  there  were  nine  narios  for  movie  fans;  and  numerous 
local  news  stories  read  by  50%  or  other  items, 
more  of  the  women  readers.”  ■ 

Another  indication  of  the  tre-  ABP  ELECTIONS 

mendous  interest  in  the  informal  per-  Mason  Britton,  of  McGraw-Hill 
sonal  news  of  Rutland  is  shown  in  Publishing  Company,  retiring  presi- 
the  editorial  content  of  the  back  dent  of  the  Associated  Business  Pa- 

pers,  Inc.,  was  elected  chairman  of 

The  collection  of  personal  items  the  board,  a  new  office,  at  the  annual 
under  the  head  “Personals”  was  read  meeting  in  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  last 
by  70%  of  the  men  and  94%  of  the  week.  Roy  V.  Wright,  vice-president 
women.  Almost  the  same  percentages  of  Simmons-Boardman  Publishing 
were  found  for  the  first  column  under  Corp.,  was  elected  president;  W.  J. 
the  caption  “Brevities.”  Some  of  the  Rooke,  president  of  W.  R.  C.  Smith 
classified  advertisements  on  page  19  Publishing  Co.,  vice-president;  and 
were  read  by  35%  of  the  men  and  48%  Earl  L.  Shaner,  Penton  Publishing  Co., 
of  the  women.  treasurer. 
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Convince  Reader  that 
Item  Is  of  Good  Value 

By  LOYAL  PHILUPS  and  HOWARD  PARISH 

Parish'Phillips  Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 


SELLING  the  advertisers  on  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  running  intelligent 
copy  is  one  of  the  two  major  assign¬ 
ments  of  every  solicitor. 

By  “intelligent  copy”  we  mean  fac¬ 
tual,  full-description  copy  from  which 
all  superfluous  words  and  meaning¬ 
less  headings  have  been  eliminated. 
A  thorough  examination  of  most  class¬ 
ifications  will  make  the  surprising 
revelation  that  very  few  classified  ads 
give  an  adequate  picture  of  the  item 
offered. 

Intelligent  Description 

Our  failure  to  induce  the  advertiser 
to  offer  intelligent  description  in  his 
copy  can  frequently  be  traced  to  the 
solicitor’s  desire  to  keep  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  bills  down.  This  type  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  advertiser  is  based  on 
erroneous  thinking.  Those  people  who 
have  closely  analyzed  the  importance 
of  intelligent  description  KNOW  that 
we  do  both  the  account  and  the  news¬ 
paper  an  injustice  when  we  accept 
inadequate  copy.  If  the  account  isn’t 
able  to  afford  to  pay  for  at  least  a 
fairly  adequate  description,  he  should 
probably  save  his  money  and  stay  out 
of  the  paper  entirely.  A  classified 
section  made  up  of  two-line  ads  could 
not  long  command  enough  reader  in¬ 
terest  to  justify  its  existence.  A  few 
offers  can  be  expressed  in  two  lines; 
for  example,  “Lost  and  Found,”  “Sale, 
Miscellaneous,”  and  “Rooms  For 
Rent,”  where  no  firm  name  is  used. 
However,  we  all  know  that  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  impossible  to  give  the  reader  even 
a  bare  outline  of  facts  in  12  words. 

Here  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
procedure  followed  by  a  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  real  estate  telephone  solicitor 
on  an  Eastern  newspaper.  Instead  of 
waiting  for  the  advertiser  to  dictate 
the  copy,  this  young  lady  would  start 
shooting  pungent  questions  at  him 
like  this: 

‘  Where  is  the  house  locrtled?” 

“How  many  bedrcxrms?” 

^  What  type  of  construction?" 

^\hat  is  the  floor  plan  arrangement?” 
“What  size  rooms?” 

How  .about  closets  and  built-in  features?” 
“Is  there  a  fireplace?” 

“What  kind  of  heat?" 

“What  sort  of  view?” 

“Is  there  a  gar.age?” 

“How  rear  to  schools,  stores,  etc.?” 

“What  is  the  price?” 

W‘hat  financing  plan  do  vou  offer?”  etc., 
etc. 

While  asking  these  questions  she 
^°wld  be  jotting  down  the  facts  from 
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the  advertiser’s  replies.  When  she 
finished  asking  questions  she  had  a 
thoroughly  descriptive  ad  written. 
Should  the  advertiser  object  to  an¬ 
swering  her  barrage  of  questions,  she 
would  explain  that  she  would  help 
him  to  boil  down  all  the  facts  into 
the  smallest  possible  space.  Because 
this  capable,  hard-working  solicitor 
had  made  an  intensive  study  of  real 
estate  ad  writing  and  because  her  sin¬ 
cerity  was  obvious  to  the  advertiser, 
she  usually  got  by  with  most  of  the 
ads  just  as  she  wrote  them.  How¬ 
ever,  should  a  “near-sighted”  adver¬ 
tiser  still  persist  in  giving  her  a  three- 
line  skeleton  ad  she  would  tactfully 
explain  that  she  could  see  nothing  in 
the  ad  which  would  inspire  the  reader 
to  make  further  investigation.  She 
would  explain  that  readers  who  look 
in  the  real  estate  columns  usually 
want  to  know  about  the  following 
things  before  troubling  themselves  to 
answer  the  ads:  Address,  number  of 
rooms,  price,  terms,  kind  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  etc.,  etc. 

As  a  final  effort,  before  accepting  a 
skeleton  ad  she  would  say: 

“Mr.  Smith,  I  appreciate  every  ad 
I  can  get.  However,  I  haven’t  the 
heart  to  waste  a  penny  of  my  adver¬ 
tiser’s  money.  I’m  frankly  afraid  that 
this  kind  of  an  ad  won’t  bring  you  any 
calls. 

“In  writing  an  ad,  we  must  look 
at  the  proposition  solely  from  the 
readers’  standpoint.  The  few  extra 
lines  needed  to  give  a  real  picture  of 
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the  property  should  not  be  looked 
upon  as  an  expense — full  description 
is  always  a  WISE  INVESTMENT.” 

In  a  highly  competitive  city  this 
smart  young  lady  has  controlled  a  long 
list  of  accounts  for  several  years  be¬ 
cause  the  advertisers  now  know  that 
she  takes  better  care  of  their  interest 
than  other  solicitors;  the  ads  she 
writes  bring  better  results — naturally, 
she  gets  more  ads,  too.  She  has  car¬ 
ried  as  many  as  125  descriptive  real 
estate  ads  on  a  week  day,  practically 
all  of  them  larger  than  five  lines! 

In  building  classified  acceptance, 
our  real  task  is  to  convince  the  public, 
firms  and  individual  included,  that 
our  columns  will  produce  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE  RESULTS.  Inducing  our  pres¬ 
ent  advertisers  to  run  forceful,  factual 
copy  for  several  days  is  the  quickest 
way  to  establish  a  reputation  as  a 
result-producing  medium. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Ad  Executives  Win 
Father's  Day  Contest 

The  third  annual  Father’s  Day 
newspaper  promotion  campaign  con¬ 
test  was  won  by  Leslie  S.  Pearl  and 
Kenneth  W.  Paul  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn.  Mr.  Pearl  is  head 
of  the  agency’s  creative  board,  and 
Mr.  Paul  is  an  art  director.  They  are 
joint  winners  of  the  $500  prize. 

Honorable  mention  was  awarded  to 
David  E.  Robeson,  Jane  Mitchell 
Robeson  and  T.  J.  Ross  of  Pittsburgh, 
the  team  that  captured  the  1939  award. 


and  to  William  T.  Todd  of  Young  & 
Rubicam,  New  York. 

Mr.  Pearl,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
winning  team,  said  the  conclusion 
was  reached  that  Father’s  Day  appeal 
is  essentially  sentimental,  but  that 
many  people  object  to  maudlin  sen¬ 
timentalism.  Therefore  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  base  the  campaign  on  an 
emotional  appeal  that  would  simul¬ 
taneously  answer  the  objections  and 
skepticism  of  that  portion  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  which,  as  yet,  has  not  been  sold 
on  the  true  meaning  and  significance 
of  the  occasion.  Aware  that  a  nega¬ 
tive  appeal  does  not  always  win 
acceptance  among  advertisers,  al¬ 
though  it  often  is  effective  with  the 
public,  Mr.  Pearl  chose  such  an  appeal 
with  the  realization  that  it  might  lessen 
his  chances  of  winning. 

Mr.  Paul  contributed  the  art-work 
and  layout. 

The  winning  series  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Sun  beginning  Monday, 
June  10  in  the  week  preceding 
Father’s  Day,  June  16.  More  than  100 
newspapers  have  applied  to  use  the 
same  campaign. 

■ 

SALES  MANAGER 

Nancy  Schwartz  of  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago  has  been  appointed  commer¬ 
cial  sales  and  promotion  manager  of 
Pictorial  Feature  Service,  l\.\k  East 
49th  Street,  New  York  City,  pro¬ 
ducers  of  special  magazine  and  Sun¬ 
day  rotogravure  picture  features.  She 
is  a  licensed  pilot. 


Number  Thirteen  of  this  Series. 
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What  are  YOU  doing  about  it! 

There  never  has  been  a  time  when  it  was  so  essential  for 
every  man  whose  livelihood  depends,  in  full  or  in  part, 
upon  the  acceptance  of  advertising  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  to  become  actively  associated  with  the  splendid 
work  being  done  by  various  advertising  and  sales  organiza¬ 
tions,  as  exemplified  hy  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York, 
in  combating  the  insidious  anti-advertising  propaganda 
that  is  seeking  to  undermine  our  American  business  in¬ 
stitutions. 


We  give  credit  to  the  above  thought  to  William  B.  Carr, 
Chicago  Manager  for  ‘'Time”  .Magazine,  who  expressed  this 
sentiment  in  a  talk  he  reeently  gave. 

What  are  YOU  doing  to  protect  yourself  and  your  in¬ 
come?  Join  with  us!  You  will  find  yourself  in  good  com¬ 
pany  and  will  receive  the  added  moral  support  that  associ¬ 
ation  with  kindred  minds  will  bring  you. 

An  inquiry  regarding  Membership  will 
bring  you  full  particulars  by  return  mail 

Address  Charles  C.  Green,  Managing  Director 

ADVERTISING  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK 

Park  Avenu*  at  35th  Street 
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Streaks  in  Radio  Pictures 
Eliminated  by  N ewMethod 

Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  Reports  "Sweep  Circuit" 
Device  .  .  .  Trans- Atlantic  Operation 
Expected  in  Three  Weeks 


NAMES  "SPECIAL" 

The  Bakersfield  (Cal.)  Californian 
has  appointed  West-HoUiday  Co.,  as 
its  special  representative  effective 
Aug.  10. 

Ad  Affiliation 
37th  Meeting 
Held  in  Buffalo 


A  NEW  method  of  transmitting  pho¬ 
tographs  by  short  wave  radio  fre¬ 
quency  has  been  developed  by  means 
of  what  is  known  as  the  “sweep  cir¬ 
cuit”  and  is  soon  to  be  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  Paris  and  New  York  of¬ 
fices  of  Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  Joseph  B. 
Pierson,  president  of  the  communi- 


photograph  than  is  now  achieved  in 
trans-Atlantic  broadcasting. 

Mr.  Pierson  likened  the  “sweep  cir¬ 
cuit”  to  a  fine  tooth  comb  that  con¬ 
trols  the  modulated  photo  signal  com¬ 
ing  through  over  a  radio  frequency 
channel  5  to  15  kilocycles  in  width. 
The  signal  jumps  from  one  tooth  to 
another,  and  because  the  circuit  is 


A  comparative  photographic  study,  showing  example  of  same  picture  sent  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  by  Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  via  short  wave  radio,  April  16.  The  Wide  World 
picture  was  transmitted  by  the  "sweep  circuit"  method  and  also  without  this  new  device. 
The  above  reproductions  were  received  at  New  York  10  minutes  apart.  No.  I3*A  shows 
how  the  picture  was  received  without  the  benefit  of  the  "sweep  circuit."  No.  13-B 
shows  the  same  picture  reproduced  by  the  new  method  and  containing  none  of  the 
streaks  or  blemishes. 


cations  service  utility  to  newspapers, 
press  associations  and  radio  stations. 

Equipment  designed  to  eliminate 
streaking  and  other  blemishes  in  news 
pictures  radioed  to  this  country  has 
been  developed  in  U.  S.  by  Press 
Wireless  engineers  after  three  years 
of  experimentation.  The  “sweep  cir¬ 
cuit”  device  has  already  arrived  in 
France,  Mr.  Pierson  said.  It  is  now 
being  set  up  and  is  expected  to  be  in 
operation  within  the  next  three  weeks. 
When  put  into  use  it  is  expected  to 
make  possible  the  transmitting  of 
highclass  reproductions  of  photo¬ 
graphs  from  Paris  to  the  Press  Wire¬ 
less  station  at  Baldwin,  Long  Island. 

New  Scanning  Principle 

The  new  device,  which  operates  in 
conjunction  with  any  of  the  four  ma¬ 
jor  picture  services’  telephone  wire 
sending  and  receiving  circuits  in  this 
country  and  the  Belin  system  in 
France,  employs  a  new  principle  for 
scanning  pictures  sent  by  short  wave 
radio. 

“In  the  past  all  photographs  trans¬ 
mitted  by  wireless  have  been  more  or 
less  streaked  with  white  or  black  lines, 
in  fact,  all  the  evils  of  radio  seemed 
to  concentrate  on  a  photograph,”  Mr. 
Pierson  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
“The  striae  and  loss  of  detail,  engi¬ 
neers  long  have  known,  are  caused  by 
three  sources  of  radio  phenomena, 
namely,  selective  fading,  echo,  dia¬ 
thermy  and  natural  static.” 

The  effect  of  the  ‘‘sweep  circuit” 
Is  to  make  the  transmission  immune 
to  such  obstacles,  he  said,  resulting  in 
a  truer  overall  reproduction  of  a 


sweeping  across  the  channel  continu¬ 
ously,  the  usual  evils  are  eliminated, 
he  said. 

Testing  Period 

Experiments  have  been  carried  out 
between  Baldwin  and  W9XDH  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune  WGN  transmitter 
station  and  between  Baldwin  and  the 
Press  Wireless  Pacific  Coast  station  at 
San  Francisco.  Several  hundred  pho¬ 
tographs  were  transmitted  during  the 
test  period,  which  covers  the  past 
year.  Pictures  were  furnished  by  the 
various  photo  services,  including  the 
Associated  Press,  Wide  World,  Acme 
and  International  News  Photos.  Like¬ 
wise,  their  transmitting  and  receiving 
equipment  for  telephone  wire  circuits 
was  used  to  establish  the  flexibility  of 
the  new  method. 

“Our  work  has  been  watched  by 
experts,”  said  Mr.  Pierson.  “We’ve 
finally  reached  the  place  where  we 
believe  the  quality  of  reproduction  is 
equal  to  and  in  some  cases  superior  to 
that  obtained  over  present-day  tele¬ 
phone  wire  circuits." 

The  new  device  was  developed  by 
Press  Wireless  engineers.  When  the 
sweep  circuit  was  ready  for  actual  ex¬ 
perimentation  under  practical  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  WGN  engineers  co¬ 
operated  with  Press  Wireless  in  ar¬ 
ranging  for  daily  transmitting  periods 
ever  W9XDH.  The  sweep  circuit  was 
first  developed  by  Robert  M.  Sprague, 
a  Press  Wireless  research  engineer. 
He  has  been  assisted  by  Everett  G. 
Fraim,  Philip  Bernstein  and  A.  E. 
Gerhard,  the  latter  with  the  Pacific 
Coast  station  of  Press  Wireless. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  6 — The  threat 
of  a  federal  consumers’  bureau  should 
be  forestalled  by  giving  the  consumer 
correct  facts  in  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising,  declared  G.  W.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  general  advertising  manager  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  in  an 
address  before  the  37th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Advertising  Affiliation 
here  last  week. 

“If,  as  had  been  suggested,  a  fed¬ 
eral  department  of  the  consumer  is 
established,”  Mr.  Cunningham  said, 
“we  shall  see  mandatory  inclusion  of 
facts  that  might  be  detrimental, 
whereas,  if  we  anticipate  consumer 
desires  and  give  all  the  facts  that  are 
essential  and  beneficial,  there  will  be 
no  cause  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  department.  We  know  from 
experience  that  governmental  agen¬ 
cies,  even  those  intelligently  and  justly 
administered,  frequently  go  to  un¬ 
warranted  extremes. 

More  Rigid  Standards 
“Many  retailers,  sensing  the  trend 
of  public  opinion,  have  established 
more  rigid  standards  for  their  adver¬ 
tising  without  pressure  from  the  out¬ 
side.  Those  stores,  too,  have  seen  no 
marked  falling  off  in  trade,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  deeper  appreciation  by 
the  consumer  of  their  efforts  to  be  of 
greater  assistance  in  merchandise  se¬ 
lection.” 

Mr.  Cunningham  made  these  re¬ 
marks  during  a  plea  for  advertising 
based  on  fact.  He  said  that  present 
day  advertising  must  be  prepared  for 
a  “critical  audience”  which  judges  ad¬ 
vertising  as  it  judges  merchandise. 

Elton  Johnson  of  Toronto  was 
elected  president  of  the  Affiliation  at 
a  breakfast  meeting.  Other  officers 
chosen  were:  First  vice-president, 
K.  E.  Killenberger  of  Pittsburgh;  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president,  Kenneth  G.  An¬ 
derson  of  Windsor,  Ont.;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Donald  A.  ’Thomas  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  and  executive  secretary,  Floyd 
M.  Crawford,  secretary  of  the  Greater 
Buffalo  Advertising  Club. 

The  New  Deal  is  essentially  antag¬ 
onistic  to  legitimate  advertising  enter¬ 
prise,  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio, 
candidate  for  the  Republican  Presi¬ 
dential  nomination,  declared  at  the 
opening  luncheon  in  Hotel  Statler. 

Senator  Taft  spoke  before  an  au¬ 
dience  comprising  delegations  from 
advertising  clubs  in  New  York  and 
neighboring  states  as  well  as  Canada. 
He  was  introduced  by  President  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Suor  of  the  Greater  Buffalo 
Advertising  Club,  convention  host. 

Expressing  extensive  disagreement 
with  the  New  Deal’s  theories  of 
“pump-priming”  instead  of  encourag¬ 
ing  production  Senator  Taft  declared: 


fact  is  that  when  they  stop  advertis. 
ing  their  sales  rapidly  fall  off,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  essential  their  products.” 

“Persistent  and  unremitting  courting 
of  the  consumer”  through  continuous 
and  increased  competitive  advertising 
was  the  health  prescription  given  to 
business  by  Col.  Willard  T.  Chevalier, 
publisher  of  Business  Week. 

“Selling  and  advertising  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  vital  if  we  are  to 
find  employment  for  all  of  our  peo¬ 
ple.  .  .  .  There  is  no  sense  in  produc¬ 
ing  more  and  more  .  .  .  unless  we  put 
in  commensurate  energy  in  promoting 
purchase  ...  in  competition  with  each 
other,”  Col.  Chevalier  said. 

Remember  Competitors 
"It  is  by  advertising  alone  that  the 
producer  can  keep  his  competitive 
story  continuously  before  the  larges 
possible  number  of  people  who  may  be 
interested  in  his  product.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  must  be  continuously  widening 
the  circle  of  those  who  know  his 
product  and  its  values  and  he  mus 
remember  that  some  other  producer  is 
bidding  for  that  consumer’s  dollar 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  every  day 
of  the  year,  and  if  he  is  to  win  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  what  he  has  to  offer  he 
dare  not  relax  his  vigil  for  a  moment" 
he  said. 

Advertising  cannot  sell  goods  un¬ 
less  a  department  store  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  sound,  warned  Harold  Hecht 
president  of  the  William  Hengerer 
Company  of  Buffalo,  in  a  talk  on  man¬ 
agement’s  attitude  toward  sales  pro¬ 
motion. 

“No  department  can  succeed  in  a 
department  store  unless  it  is  domi¬ 
nant  in  its  community,  run  by  com¬ 
petent  sales  people  and  has  suitable 
location  and  display  in  the  store,” 
Mr.  Hecht  asserted.  “I  have  seen 
some  departments  improve  by  im¬ 
proving  these  three  essentials,  but  you 
can’t  pull  them  up  by  the  bootstraps 
through  advertising  if  these  things  are 
lacking.” 


Inland  to  Hold 
3rd  Annual  News 
Photo  Contest 

Feature  of  Spring  Meeting^ 
May  21-22. 

Hotel  Sherman.  Chicago 

Featuring  the  third  annual  news 
photo  contest.  Inland  Daily  Press 
sociation  will  hold  its  spring  meeting 
at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  May 
21-22,  according  to  program  plans  w- 
nounced  this  week  by  President  CHin- 
ton  F.  Karstaedt,  Beloit  (Wis.)  Nev> 

Winners  in  the  photographic  con¬ 
test  will  be  announced  at  the  Wedne- 
day  morning  session,  with  Jack  Wil¬ 
lem,  research  director,  Stack-Gobk 
Advertising  Agency,  speaking  o® 
“Trends  in  News  Picture  Interest 
Don  Anderson,  Madison  Wiscoim" 
State  Journal,  is  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  photo  contest 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Inland  ano 
Medill  School  of  Journalism.  North¬ 
western  University. 

Lillian  Gish,  stage  and  screen  st^' 


Function  of  Advertising  _  _ ^ _ 

The  true  function  of  advertising,  he  will  be  the  featured  speaker  at  the 
said,  is  “to  increase  production,  to  put  Tuesday  luncheon  session.  Miss  Gi» 
more  men  to  work  in  private  industry,  will  spieak  on  “The  Theater  and  tw 
and  thus  build  up  a  consuming  pwwer  Press.”  On  Wednesday.  Howaro 
and  a  national  income  which  will  lead  Coonley,  immediate  past  president  o 
to  a  continuously  happier  people.” 

“There  isn’t  any  doubt  in  my  mind.” 
he  added,  “that  the  increase  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  the  key  to  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion.  and  that  advertising  is  one  of  the 
things  which  is  essential. 

“I  have  talked  to  advertisers  who 
would  like  to  save  the  expense  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  have  tried  it.  ’They 
don’t  quite  know  why,  but  the  actual 


the  National  Association  of  Manuf®^ 
turers,  will  address  the  luncnwc 
meeting  on  “Business  Must  State 
Case.” 

Two  afternoons  will  be 
the  Inlanders’  “Experience  and  M 
Exchange,”  a  roundtable  session  * 
which  Fred  W.  Schaub,  Decatur  ("*■ 
Herald  &  Review,  Inland  vice-pc*® 
ident,  will  preside. 


has  discerning  people  in  it.  You 
have  to  have  character  to  get  along 
with  those  people.’’ 

Kilgallen  ended  with  praise  for  the 
profession:  “Despite  what  the  movies 
show,  the  people  I  have  known  in 
journalism — the  lifetime  members — 
Honors  lor  "Distinguished  were  the  most  regular,  the  most  tol- 

Service"  Bestowed  at  U.  of  and  the  most  generous  that 

,  ,  T  1-  could  be  found  in  any  profession. 

Mo.  School  of  Journalism  ■ 

Columbia,  Mo.,  May  9 — Two  Ameri-  DlSprOV©S 

can  newspapers  and  three  newspaper  “Anti-RntlRVl"  StOIV 

men  were  awarded  the  University  of  r  „  j  e  j  d-  ♦  •  i 

w-  •  o  i.  1  f  T  1-  _>  The  London  Sunday  Pictorial  some 

Mi^uri  School  of  Journalisms  1940  published  a  story  from  its 

medals  of  honor  For  Distinguished  York  correspondent,  John  Wal- 

Service  in  Journalism  in  a  presen-  supposed  troubles  of 

tation  ceremony  here  May  9.  ^  school -bo?  in  Yonkers.  This 

Honored  were  the  Portland  (Ore.  summarized  in  Editor  & 

Oregonian;  the  Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.)  It  stated  that 

‘he  boy  had  been  plagued  by  his 
chiefof  he  Wagiington,D.  C  bureau  ^^hool-mates,  called  “jellow,”  and 
of  the  United  Press  Frank  H.  King,  *  j  ..  .  j  v  j  . 

L-  r  f  xu  11  rr>  u  f  xi,„  twitted  that  England  had  been  toe 

chief  of  the  Dallas,  Tex.,  bureau  of  the  r  .  ,  .  „  .  ,  ,,  .  , , 

.  •  X  j  n  j  T  v  11  13  lx,  frightened  to  go  to  Finland  s  aid. 

Associated  Press;  and  J.  Kelly  Poole  London  story  added  that  the  boy 

editor  of  the  ^itg  (^Mo  )  Yonkers  for 

Capital  News.  Neither  Mr  King  nor  atmosphere  of  Aus- 

representatives  of  the  Southeast  Mis-  ^ 

sounan  were  present  to  receive  the  ^^at  he  hac 

j-  f  xu  c  J  1  learned  of  the  story  from  friends  ol 

The  awarding  of  the  five  medals 

marked  the  third  day  of  the  school’s  ^  x  e-  ^  +  *u 

,  When  the  story  first  came  to  tht 

31st  annual  journalism  week  pro-  xx  x-  t  xu  v  i  u  u 

„  attention  of  the  Yonkers  Herald- 

gram,  which  opened  May  7.  During  g.  .  x^  naner  checked  the  di 

the  “week,”  more  than  30  speakers  the  paper  checked  the  di 

,  J  rectories  and  the  school  records.  Ii 

talked  to  students,  townspeople  and  r  ,  j  r  xu  r  -i  nr, 

,  c  J  found  no  record  of  the  family.  Th< 

visitors  on  every  phase  of  modern  ,  ,  xu  -x-  i.  j  u  j 

,  •'  ^  school  authorities  had  never  heard  c 

newspaper  work.  ,  .  .,  , 

First  “out-of-staters”  to  speak  were  ^Kr  k  it,  + 

two  New  York  sports  writers,  Stan-  ,  .^hf"  Published  that  report 
ley  Woodward,  sjorts  editor  of  the  the  English  family  durinj 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Bill  Yonkers  were  quick  tc 

Corum.  columnist  for  Hears!  Pub-  ‘here  had  been  any  anti- 

lications  British  feeling.  The  11-year-old  boy 

,,T  J  ■  J  -J  X  j-x  John  Nixon,  is  now  in  Australia  witl 

Woodward  said  sports  editors  are  ,  ”  ,  ,  ,  . 

interested  in  good  newspaper  men  his  mother  His  school  chums  exhib- 
rather  than  mere  “sports  writers,”  ded  letters  from  him,  wri  ten  en  rout, 
and  argued  that  the  writer  of  sports  T' 

should  “put  something  of  himself”  in  ,  ""  a  u  ^ 

hii  itnrixU  attended  declared  that  the  boy  ha< 

“The  best  way  to  make  sports  pages  been  loved  and  admired  by  all,  an, 
dull,”  he  said,  “is  to  make  every  one  quoted  a  ktter  from  his  mother,  re 
on  the  staff  write  the  same  way;  in  fetting  that  John  could  not  retun 
other  words,  the  way  the  sports  editor  “bool  after  Easter  and  hoping  tha 
wants  him  to  ”  some  day  they  would  return  to  Amer 

Corum  told  of  some  of  his  experi-  classmates  had  given  him  i 

ences  in  newspaper  work  and  de-  farewell  party  and  sent  him  on  hi 
scribed  sports  writing  as  “pleasant  Journey  loaded  down  with  gifts.  Whe, 
work  because  you  deal  with  happy  he  was  ill  during  the  winter  his  schoo 
people,”  in  contrast  to  reporting  of  and  Sunday  school  mates  had  show 
politics  or  foreign  affairs.  bim  with  attention. 

Barry  Paris,  editor-in-chief  of  In-  ^be  Herald-Statesman  published 
ternational  News  Service,  and  Harold  u  Au'’®  uu 

Butcher,  foreign  correspondent  in  the  Each  of  the  chil 

United  States  for  British  publications,  *1“"  bis  former  class  was  calle 
spoke  at  a  “foreign  news”  session  M?®"  comment  None  supporte 
Wednesday  afternoon  ‘be  version  which  had  been  given  t 

Faris  pointed  to  propaganda  and  Mr  Walters  and  which  was  the  basi 
censorship  as  the  two  greatest  prob-  *7  bis  d^patch  to  London  Some  c 
lems  in  accurate  reporting  of  the  ‘7^  Yonkers  children  declared  thi 
present  war  in  Europe  ‘bey  planned  to  write  to  the  Sunda 

Appearing  on  the  same  afternoon  Pictorial,  stating  the  facts  and  re 
program,  George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  man-  questing  a  retraction, 
aging  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  " 

Times-Picayune,  spoke  on  “Louisiana  Lq.  PfGSS  ^CTDS 
developments  —  evidence  that  where  j  .  1 

there’s  light  there’s  hope.”  Legislative  Program 

an  ^*^‘®‘c*^fbip  was  ended  in  Louisi-  accordance  with  resolutior 

ana  He  said,  because  it  never  was  adopted  May  3  and  4  at  Shrevepor 
on  ®‘7,  y  ‘c  I’Ct  a  strangle  hold  the  Louisiana  Press  Association  wi 

n- 1^  Pfcss.  make  a  strong  fight  in  the  Legislator 

iAla  ^7[’"cg«e,  newspaper  column-  vvhich  will  be  convened  May  15  j 
anrt  T  ff  ^  Friends  Baton  Rouge,  for  enactment  of  lav 

Wnrtn!!  People,  wound  up  the  to  make  mandatory  publication  , 

of  hie  with  a  discussion  minutes  and  proceedings  of  state  an 

and  x,x,x,  1  J  °jCPby  of  Appreciation,”  parish  departments  and  boards  i 
enoo  xxf 1-^  advising  his  audi-  some  qualified  newspaper  to  protei 
talcp  “ih  students  not  to  the  people  from  misappropriation  , 

the  sneering,  hardboiled  atti-  funds, 
c  so  many  reporters  take.”  Publication  of  yearly  budgets  ar 

e  studen‘s  received  more  advice  twice  annual  accounting  of  publ 
re  J  James  Kilgallen,  INS  funds  and  resources  is  included  in  tl 

^bc  warned:  “When  you  go  association’s  legislative  program, 
o  he  newspaper  game  you’ll  have  H.  K.  Goodwin,  publisher  of  tl 
your^  ypur  new.spaper  life  ahead  of  Covington  St.  Tammany  Farmer,  w; 
u  private  life.  You’ll  find  you  advanced  from  vice-president  to  pres 
u,  f  private  life.  Moreover,  this  dent  to  succeed  J.  H.  McQuerr 
business— more  than 


Two  Newspapers^ 
Three  Newsmen 
Receive  Awards 


First  Anniversary  Finds  Moral  Re-Armament  Movement  World  Force 


Return  lo  Hnme  Truths 
Basi*-  of  Reco\CTV 


Need  of  Spiritual  Force 
Emerjees  From  TunmMl 


NATIOHS 


A  year  ago,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  Moral 
Re-Armament,  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
felt  this  event  so  significant  to  the  nation  that  it 
devoted  a  page  to  tell  the  story  to  the  nation’s 
capital. 

This  was  the  forerunner  of  many  other  special 
pages,  news  stories,  editorials,  feature  stories, 
letters  from  readers,  cartoons,  and  banner  head¬ 
lines  which,  in  recent  months,  have  spread  the 
facts,  news,  and  spirit  of  MRA  across  America. 

The  first  week  in  June  will  mark  the  second 
anniversary  of  Moral  Re- Armament.  World 
crisis  has  focussed  public  attention  on  the  need 
for  this  “world  war  against  selfishness”  as  never 
before.  June  1-7,  the  Anniversary  Week,  will 


eJdJUo^'ial  maleilai  mriU 


Moral  Re-Armament 


61  Gramercy  Park,  New  York 

’  Editor  &  Publisher  believes  that  *' 
Moral  Re-Armament  is  the  most 
constructive  news  of  the  day  and 
provides  this  space  without  charge.  , 
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80  Advertisers 
Used  1 6c  I  Plan 

Springfield,  Ill.,  May  7  —  Illinois 
Daily  Newspaper  Markets  will  con¬ 
centrate  its  sales  activity  in  behalf  of 
member  newspapers  among  state 
manufacturers  during  the  coming 
year,  it  was  annoimced  here  today 
at  the  close  of  the  two-day  annual 
meeting  of  the  organization. 

A.  O.  Lindsay,  Quincy  Herald- 
Whig,  was  elected  president  of  the 
group,  succeeding  E.  K.  Todd,  Rock- 
ford  Morning  Star  and  Megister-Re- 
public,  who  became  chairman  of  the 
board.  Other  officers  chosen  were 
Joe  M.  Bunting,  Bloomington  Panta- 
graph,  vice-president;  and  F.  Ward 
Just,  Waukegan  News  -  Sun,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Divisional  meetings  are  to  be  held 
during  the  coming  year,  with  discus¬ 
sion  of  local-national  rates  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  and  promotional  material 
presented  for  the  benefit  of  member 
papers. 

The  report  of  Paul  L.  Gorham,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  showed  that  five  new 
state  -  wide  consumer  surveys  had 
been  issued  during  the  past  year;  the 
organization’s  financial  structure  was 
in  good  condition;  a  checking  service 
had  been  installed;  market  informa¬ 
tion  booklets  had  been  issued;  the 
frequency  discount  program  of  the 
I  &  I  group  was  used  by  approxi¬ 
mately  80  advertisers;  and  several 
state -wide  promotions  had  been  pre¬ 
pared. 

Frederick  Dickinson,  western  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  spoke  at  today’s  luncheon, 
presenting  an  illustrated  talk  on  the 
continuing  study  of  newspaper  reader 
habits. 

Today’s  business  session  opened 
with  reports  of  officers  and  committee 
reports. 

Mr.  Gorham  won  the  president’s 
cup  in  the  golf  tournament  on  Mon¬ 
day  preceding  the  opening  of  the 
convention. 

■ 

To  Relay  Pictures 
From  Little  America 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  8 — Pioneer 
use  of  radiophotograph  transmission 
from  the  Antarctic  to  relay  pictures 
from  Little  America  to  the  United 
States,  is  involved  in  a  special  tem¬ 
porary  authorization  granted  Press 
Wireless,  Inc.,  to  communicate  with 
the  Byrd  Expedition. 

A1  (continuous  wave  telegraphy) 
and  A2  (modulated  continuous  wave 
telegraphy)  type  transmission  will  be 
used  to  control  the  pictures  by  air 
from  the  expedition  base.  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  KTRK,  to  the  Press  Wireless 
point-to-point  station  at  Hicksville, 
N.  Y.  The  experiment  is  authorized 
for  one  month. 

CHANGES  SIDES 

Arrangement  of  his  visa  setting  a 
precedent,  Ralph  Barnes,  chief  of  the 
London  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  crossed  the  German 
border  April  24  and  was  in  Berlin 
that  night  to  become  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondent  to  be  allowed  to 
report  the  war  from  both  London  and 
Berlin.  It  took  him  14  days  to  travel 
from  England  to  Germany.  He  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  the  Netherlands. 

AWARDS  H.  k  SENIORS 

The  LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus, 
in  presenting  its  annual  LaPorte 
county  high  school  edition.  May  3,  an¬ 
nounced  the  awarding  of  three  schol¬ 
arship  medals  to  senior  girls  who  dur¬ 
ing  their  high  school  careers  attained 
outstanding  scholastic  records.  The 
Herald-Argus  published  a  10-page 
high  school  section. 


Large  Ads  Used 
In  Music  Campaign 

Chicago,  May  8 — All  four  Chicago 
newspapers  last  week  carried  the  larg¬ 
est  amount  of  general  music  adver¬ 
tising  in  their  history  in  connection 
with  the  Chicago  Music  Appreciation 
campaign  which  made  symphonic 
records  available  at  low  cost.  Pub¬ 
lishers  Service  Company  of  New  York 
placed  the  copy  which  consisted  of  a 
double-truck  and  five  single  pages 
in  each  newspaper. 

The  campaign  had  the  support  of 
civic  and  educational  groups  and  was 
launched  with  a  formal  banquet  at 
the  Drake  hotel  with  2,050  prominent 
social  and  economic  leaders  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  midwest  in  attendance. 

All  Chicago  newspapers  gave  vigor¬ 
ous  support  to  the  campaign.  The 
leading  retail  music  stores  also  sup¬ 
ported  the  campaign,  Lyon  &  Healy 
using  a  full  page  in  both  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Daily  News.  Dealers  re¬ 
ported  increases  in  both  classical  as 
well  as  popular  music,  but  by  far 
their  most  notable  benefit  was  said 
to  have  been  the  sale  of  record-play¬ 
ing  instruments. 

The  campaign  was  described  by 
Paul  Sarazen,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Publishers  Service,  as  “complete 
vindication  of  the  Publishers  Service 
theory  that  big  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  space  means  success.” 

“Everybody  and  his  brother  who 
knew  of  our  huge  advertising  sched¬ 
ules  in  other  cities,  tried  to  frighten 
us  into  cutting  down  our  advertis¬ 
ing  in  Chicago,”  Sarazen  said.  “The 
argument  was  that  big  space  in  cities 
like  Chicago  and  New  York  will  not 
pay  relatively  as  well  as  big  space 
in  smaller  towns.  We  proved  that 
it  not  only  pays  as  well,  but  better. 
The  space  buyers  who  are  trying  to 
win  the  Chicago  and  New  York  mar¬ 
kets  with  tiny  ads  stretched  out  over 
a  long  interval  are  just  kidding  them¬ 
selves.  Chicago  advertising,  like  Chi¬ 
cago  people,  should  be  direct,  forth¬ 
right,  hearty  and  impressive  in  size.” 

NEW  AD  MANAGER 

Advancement  of  Felix  Aberouette 
to  the  position  of  advertising  director 
of  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Post-Enquirer 
was  announced  May  9.  James  Adams 
was  named  local  display  man¬ 
ager.  Aberouette,  formerly  with  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  previously 
advertising  manager  of  Meyberg  & 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  has  been  with  the 
Post-Enquirer  for  a  year.  Adams 
went  to  the  Post-Enquirer  a  year  ago 
after  service  with  the  John  Scripps 
newsapers.  The  advancements  fol¬ 
low  the  resignation  of  Emil  Nus- 
baum.  Post  -  Enquirer  advertising 
manager  for  more  than  a  decade. 


If  Looking  For 

A  JOB 


^  In  Any  of  These  Fields: 

f\l  Advertising  Management 

l*W  Circulation  Mechanical 

■  ^  Editorial  Publicity 

Utilize  These  Services 

1.  Draft  a  fnur  time  ad  setting  forth 
your  qualitlcations  and  send  it  to  us 
with  payment.  (Count  five  words  to 
tlie  line;  40c  pet  line,  per  issue). 
For  a  month,  your  message  will  reach 
prospiftivc  employers.  Many  have 
been  placed  directly  in  this  manner. 

2.  Kill  out  completely  the  Personnel  ap¬ 
plication  that  will  be  sent  you  upon 
ris’cipt  of  ad.  This  will  be  kept  in  our 
files  for  six  months.  It  will  make  your 
record  available  to  the  publishers  and 
executives  calling  upon  us  constantly 
for  employees.  Your  confidence  re¬ 
spected. 

3.  Better  act  now  to  catch  our  deadline 
of  next  Thursday. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

Editor  &  rublisher 
1700  Times  Bldg. 

Times  Sq.  N'-  V.  C. 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  tima  —  .50  par  lina 
4  timet  —  .40  par  lina 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  tima  —  .90  par  line 
4  timet  —  .70  per  line 

Count  five  wordt  to  line,  box  number  to 
be  counted  at  three  wordt.  Minimum 
tpace,  three  linet. 


Circulation  Contest  Wanted 

Wanted:  Clean  Circulation  Contest  that 
will  yield  25%  increase  on  present  12.000 
circulation,  a  tover  all  cost  40%.  Fine 
field,  modern  newspaper.  References.  Box 
874,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Promotion 

Successful  subscription  contests  for  over 
30  years.  THAKLES  PARTLOWE  CO., 
Occideiitiil  Building.  Indianapolis. 

See  our  ad  on  page  183  in  the  Tear  Book. 
Hudson  DePriest  &  Associates,  World’s 
Record  Circulation  Builders,  246  5th 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Halp  Wantad 


In  answering  advertisements  of  the  "Htlf 
IVanted"  nature,  it  is  advisable  to  subim 
copies  of  references  rather  than  the  original 
Copies  serve  the  purpose  and  avoid  possibU 
loss  of  originals. _ 

Leading  Syndicate  can  use  one  or  two  salei 
men.  When  answering,  state  experience. 
Replies  held  in  strict  confidence.  Box 
_ 88H.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Promotion  Man,  experienced,  for  daily  ii 
city  of  50,000.  To  work  with  display  suj 
on  merchandising,  promotion  and  layont 
Excellent  opportunity.  State  all  qualifier 
tions.  Box  880,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reliable  Circulation  Man  with  auto,  to  tg. 
pervise  siihurban  dealers,  solicit,  promote. 
Salary  and  bonus.  Progressive  newspaper, 
good  field.  Must  be  producer,  sober,  hon- 
e.st.  Give  references.  Box  885,  Editor  1 
Piihlislier. 


Two  Advertising  Salesmen  for  growing  chiio 
of  Shopiiing  Guides.  Also,  experienced 
Circulation  Man  for  “optional  pay’’  plan. 
The  Booster,  2266  Atlas  St.,  Harrisburj, 
Penna. 


SALESMAN 

The  man  we  have  in  mind  may  be  em. 
ployed  as  advertising  manager  of  a  small- 
city  ncwspai)er,  or  us  creative  and  contact 
man  with  small  advertising  agency.  Unns- 
ual  opportunity  for  man  30  to  40  wlio 
really  has  good  selling  and  advertising  ex¬ 
perience.  Must  be  aggressive  and  hard 
worker.  Rapidly  developing  new  depart¬ 
ment  of  old-established  ]irinting  organiu- 
tion.  Starting  salary  $50  per  week.  PleaM 
don't  apply  unless  you  think  you're  wortli 
more,  (jive  details  of  experience  and  en¬ 
close  snapshot  with  first  letter.  P.  0. 
Box  No.  6717,  Clevland,  Ohio. 


Miscellaneous 


Recipe  for  Resultful  Mailings! 

Spice  Your  Selling  Literature  with  illus¬ 
trations — Reproduce  with  Laurel's  Im¬ 
proved  Process.  Economy  with  no  quality 
sacrifice.  500  (854'xll')  copies  $2.63; 
add'I  lOO’s  22c.  Makes  swell  (sales  pro¬ 
ducing)  dishes — Booklets.  Folders.  Cata¬ 
logs.  Request  free  Descriptive  Manual.  In 
Metropolitan  N.  Y.,  request  representative. 
WAlker  5-0526.  Laurel  Process,  480  Ca¬ 
nal.  N.  Y.  r. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Special  edition  expert,  capable,  sober,  ex¬ 
perienced,  for  state-wide  exploitation; 
with  assistants.  Strictly  selling.  All  edi¬ 
torial  handled.  Give  references.  Box  873, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Syndicate,  with  excellent  comics,  seeks  salei- 
man  now  contacting  newspapers  with  fei- 
tures  other  than  comics.  High  commission 
paid.  Box  882,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Wanted:  Good  Local  Display  Solicitor,  no* 
employed  in  city  ten  to  twenty- thousand, 
who  wants  to  advance  in  larger  city. 
College  graduate.  Tell  all  in  first  letter. 
Box  870,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Texas  Daily,  $15,000  down.  Pa.  daily.  Six 
outstanding  weeklies  in  Southeast.  Old  es¬ 
tablished  Pa.  weekly.  HARWELL  & 
FELL,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 


Newspapur  Brokers 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIGHXER  AGENCY,  Nashville.  Mich. 
Daily  newspapers  bought,  sold,  appraised. 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP’N 
Times  Building  New  York 


Wanted — two  expert  photographic  salesmen. 
Good  opportunity.  Commission  bssit 
Box  814,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Woman  capable  of  directing  society  nevt 
department  large  Metropolitan  daily;  or 
ganizing  staff,  overseeing  coverage,  edit 
ting  copy.  Give  full  references.  Box  861, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Young  Woman,  to  solicit  advertising.  Refer¬ 
ences  and  experience.  Write  H.  R.  Win- 
sor.  News  &  Advertiser,  Boonville,  Mil' 
souri. 


Now  Advertising  Solicitor 
on  the  Meridian  Star 


Solicitor  Schafer 


"I  reported  here  on  the  Star  on  the 
15th  and  find  it  just  as  you  rep¬ 
resented  —  a  very  fine  paper.” 
So  writes  E.  A.  Schafer,  placed  by 
the  Personnel  Service  as  display 
solicitor  on  the  Meridian  (Miss.) 
Star. 

Mr.  Schafer  adds,  "Your  keen  in¬ 
terest  and  encouraging  letter  had 
the  effect  of  picking  me  up  at  a 
time  when  I  had  begun  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  was  never  again  going 
to  get  on  a  newspaper  regular 
display  department.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 


:0R  MAY  11,  1940 
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Situotiont  Wontud 
Adnuniftrativt 

iccoantaut,  unusually  skilled  in  newspaper 
vork,  small  and  large  cities.  Former 
A.  B.  C.  auditor.  Capable  installing  com¬ 
plete  system.  Box  612,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

^ont  office  man,  editorial  or  business,  pre¬ 
fers  Middle  Atlantic  county-seat  paper. 
Former  publisher,  long  advertising  ex¬ 
perience,  responsible,  educated,  married. 
May  invest.  Reply  Box  758,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

(in — Capable  of  executing  almost  any  im¬ 
portant  job  on  the  business  side  due  to 
diversified  experience.  If  you  have  an 
associate  publishership,  advertising  or 
business  managership  to  fill,  write  to  Box 
860.  Editor  &  Publisher  for  interesting 
data. 

Tonng  Woman,  18,  stenographer,  typist ; 
High  School  graduate,  attending  Dele- 
hanty  Secretarial  School;  Protestant; 
references.  Desire  ofltce  position  with 
newspaper  or  allied  field.  Go  anywhere, 
Box  878.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

(15,000  Increase  three  years  town  six  thou¬ 
sand.  Competent,  callable  executive. 

Knows  small  and  medium-size  field.  Ad¬ 
vertising.  General  or  Assistant  to  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Record  available  through  E  &  P 
Personnel  Service  or  reply  direct  to  Box 
727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Situations  Wanted 

Advertiainf 

Advertising  Man,  ten  years’  experience  mid- 
Westerii  newspapers;  also  have  had  three 
years’  training  commercial  art;  capable 
making  better  than-average  layouts.  Ap¬ 
proximately  $35  weekly  desired.  Reply 
to  Box  826.  Editor  &  Publisher.’’ 

Advertising  Manager,  15  years  successful 
experience  small  cities.  Two  years  good 
record  General  Manager  second  paper. 
Age  38.  married.  Available  at  once.  Box 
830.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager — ^Scveral  years  adver¬ 
tising  director  large  property  city  300.000. 
Available  because  consolidation.  Char- 
seter.  leadership,  sales  ability  and  de¬ 
monstrated  results  will  stand  thorough 
investigation.  Size  city  no  obstacle  if 
real  oiiportunity  presented.  Box  748, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN, 
comprehensive  background  16  years’  ex¬ 
perience  ’’second’’  papers — classified  and 
display — wants  opportunity  anywhere  as 
staff  man  or  department  manager;  last 
spot  ten  years  local  staff  Eastern  Metro¬ 
politan  evening  daily  lately  suspended; 
temporarily  engaged  traveling;  Gentile, 
35,  married;  personable,  top-notch  refer¬ 
ences;  rigid  investigation  invited.  Box 
780.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

College  Graduate.  Age  23.  wishes  position 
as  apprentice  in  advertising  .department 
or  agency.  Studied  advertising  in  college. 
Mingle — free  to  travel.  Box  865,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Contracts;  lineage  producer — Salesman  with 
eighteen  years’  experience  display  and 
classified,  large  and  small  dailies.  Layout, 
copy,  executive  ability.  Seeks  change.  Box 
855.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Do  you  need  a  man  who  can  sell  advertis¬ 
ing  1  Ad-raan  with  9  years’  newspaper 
experience,  layout,  copy,  soliciting.  Age 
26,  single,  college  education.  Employed, 
desire  change.  Box  709,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Situotient  Wonttd 

Circulation 

Cltettlatlon  Man.  —  Ten  years’  experience 
daily  and  Sunday.  Experienced  all 

phases  ontside  of  office.  Special  work 
on  carrier  organizations  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion.  Age  40.  Excellent  record.  Em¬ 
ployed.  wish  to  change  to  east  or  south, 
and  opportunity  to  advance.  W’rite  Box 
«25.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Man,  27,  nine  years’  experi¬ 
ence  all  phases  circulation.  Single.  Gilt- 
edge  references.  Moderate  salary.  Have 
_car.  Box  862,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

^arcd  in  Newspaper  Circulation  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Working  career  enfrafred  in 
oouthem  Newspaper  circulation  work.  Age 
dl.  married.  Ten  years  successful  Circu- 
**t>on  Manager,  Evening  and  Sunday  of 
dO.OOO.  Now  securely  employed,  but  for 
^st  logical  reason  on  a  small  paper, 
peeks  contacts  leading  to  connection  with 
larger  newspaper  and  field.  References — 
present  and  all  former  Publishers — Em¬ 
ployers — will  stand  the  closest  investiga- 
Complete  record  of  experience, 
Jaalifications,  as  well  as  photograph,  on 
hie  with  E.  &  P.  I’ersonnel  Service,  or 
reply  direct  to  advertiser  Box  755,  Edi 
_  tor  &  Publisher  _ 

Circulation  Manager,  top  producer.  Four¬ 
teen  years’  experience  papers  to  24  thou- 
and  circulation.  Especially  good  carrier 
promotion.  Last  position,  quoting  pub- 
paper  Mississippi,  “highest 
nd  best  circulation  in  papers’  history.’’ 

•  alary  or  commission  or  both.  38  years 
^  anywhere,  but  prefer  deep 

.r®*',  'Pipplete  investigation  address 
“ox  8b6,  Editor  i  Publisher. 


SituotioBS  Want«d 
Editorial 


Add  .400,  extra-base  hitter  your  lineup  I 
Sixteen  years  desk,  rewrite  .reporter,  fea¬ 
tures,  makeup,  sports  expert;  34,  married, 
available.  New  England — anywhere.  Box 

864,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Ambitious,  capable  writer,  22,  seeks  start 
reporting,  editing,  or  rewriting.  Univer¬ 
sity  graduate,  political  science.  Experi- 
ence.  Box  716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Another  Cub  Keporter,  23.  Columbia  gradu¬ 
ate.  Weekly,  radio  experience.  No  ties. 

Box  788.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Capable  editor,  forceful  writer,  seeks  per¬ 
manent  connection.  Mature;  married; 
good  speaker  and  mixer.  Sober  and  re¬ 
liable.  Best  references.  Box  668,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

College  Man,  26,  single,  majored  Spanish; 
six  years  on  New  York  Daily  rewrite, 
copy-desk,  reporting,  features.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Now  employed.  Box  822,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

Copy,  city,  wire  desk  man,  long  in  $50-$60 
bracket,  will  sacrifice  for  quick  change. 
Fourteen  years  present  place.  Go  any- 
where.  Box  767,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Desk,  editorials,  reviews;  proofreading 
(Union).  39;  Medill  ’2.">.  Radio  ex¬ 
perience.  New  York  City  interview.  Box 
731,  Editor  &  Publisher,  or  inquire  £  &  P 

Personnel  Service. _ 

Desk-Rewrite  man.  College  and  School  of 
Journalism  graduate  with  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  reporter,  county  editor  and 
sports.  Desire  job  on  medium-sized 
daily,  anywhere.  Box  764,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Experience  Counts!  Sixteen  years  city, 
country  reporter,  editor;  features,  edi¬ 
torials.  Moderate  salary.  Healthy, 
energetic.  Box  750,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Experienced  reporter,  photographer,  feature 
writer,  desk  man;  for  daily  or  trade  jour¬ 
nal.  Box  833,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced  Young  Reporter,  28.  College 
graduate.  Three  years  on  daily,  weekly, 
and  radio.  Rewrites,  heads,  proofs; 
some  makeup.  Go  anywhere.  Box  708, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Is  there  a  publisher  of  a  midwestern  daily 
who  needs  a  capable  all-around  reporter 
or  sports  editor  and  columnist?  Experi¬ 
enced  newspaper  man  desires  to  make 
change.  Capable  of  covering  city,  ne-ws 
or  sports  desk.  References  and  more  in¬ 
formation  available  if  interested.  Box 
850.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Managing  Editor — Thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  branches  of  news,  pictures  and  fea¬ 
tures;  early  training  in  smaller  citie.s, 
last  20  years  in  Chicago  and  New  York; 
appreciates  promotional  values  and  circu¬ 
lation  buildup;  prefer  city  100,000  to 
500.000;  modest  salary  with  opportunity 
to  buy  stock.  Box  887,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Marines,  Army,  Navy  art  out.  Can’t  fly, 
swim, — am  flatfooted.  Reporting  only  al- 
ternative.  Box  877,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Northwestern  graduate  now  editing  weekly 
has  tested  plan  for  building  reader-inter¬ 
est,  circulation  for  publisher  of  weekly, 
small  daily.  Experienced  editor-repor¬ 
ter-photographer.  Increased  circulation, 
doubled  linage  on  present  job.  Write 
for  details.  Box  678,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter,  desk  man,  sports  editor — writer 
— columnist.  Experienced  and  capable  of 
covering  any  assignment.  Mamed,  34, 
references.  Thoroughly  qualified.  Box 
845.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Reporter,  Deskman,  Sports  Writer,  24,  col¬ 
lege  graduate;  three  years  on  city  daily. 
Box  869.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Reporter-Photographer — Free  lance  writer 
seeks  newspaptir  magazine  berth;  young, 
experienced,  degree:  knows  production; 
go  any  place.  Box  832,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Reporter,  Researchman,  copy  boy.  Yale  A.B., 
three  years  graduate  school.  Thoroughly 
trained  in  research  and  writing.  Age  26, 
single,  Christian,  go  anywhere.  Future 
ojiportunity  more  important  than  initial 
salary.  Box  867,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter  with  metropolitan  desk,  picture, 
beat  experience,  wants  job  on  weekly, 
small  daily.  Object:  ownership.  Age  25 — 
go  anywhere.  Box  671,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Reporter,  25,  B.A..  general  New  York  and 
I’ennsylvania  dailies  experience.  Rewrite, 
sports  editing.  Good  recommendations. 
Box  883.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Sports  Writer,  eight  years  editor  and  col¬ 
umnist  on  daily,  handle  all  sports.  Spe¬ 
cialty,  baseball.  Radio  reference.  Age  25, 
single.  Willing  worker.  Finest  references. 
Box  863.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sports  Writer,  26,  college,  seeks  place  on 
daily  in  New  ''ork  area.  All  around  ex- 
perience.  Box  840.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Woman  Reporter,  feature  writer,  society  edi¬ 
tor.  Photographic  experience.  Fourteen 
years  on  daily  papers.  Age  32.  Box  881, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Young  Yale  graduate  seeks  career.  Minor 
reporting  experience.  Anxious  to  leam. 
Salary  incidental.  Box  667,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


More  Situations  bottom  next  column. 


Shop  at-  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —And  Save 

New  Equipment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Publishing  Field 


Composing  Room  Equipment  For  Sole 


Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Largo 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 

room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 

Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  &  Intertypes 

See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP.  First 

225  Varick  Street _ New  Yo rk,  N.  Y. 

LINOTYPES — INTERTYPES — LUDLOWS 
Craftsmen,  307  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston 


Linotype  Machines  are  rebuilt  much  more 
economically  thru  our  specialized  service. 
Modernization  possible  only  thru  STAR 
improved  parts.  Ask  for  details.  Lino¬ 
type  Parts  Company,  203  Lafayette  St., 
New  York  City. 


LINOTYPE,  INTERTYPK  MACHINES 
All  models.  Comiiletoly  Rebuilt. 
Linotype  Supply  Co. 

335  Canal  Street  New  York  City 


MILLER  SAW-TRIMMERS 


Standard  of  the  world  for  over  35  years 

Information  on  request 
MILLER  PRINTING  MACHINERT  CO.. PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Model  eSM  42-Pica  Intertype,  serial  num¬ 
ber  over  10.000.  Also,  rebuilt  Linotypes 
and  Intertypes  of  all  models ;  Monotype.s, 
(Cylinder  Presses,  Job  Presses.  Automatics. 
We  guarantee  new  machine  performance. 

PAYNE  &  W’ALSH  CORPORATION 
82  Beekman  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Plane-O-Plate  —  Rotary  precision  shaver, 
.shaves  all  types  of  Hat  w^ork  including 
stereos,  electros,  base,  etc.,  to  exact  typo 
height  for  printing.  Eliminates  irregular 
plate  levels.  Saves  time,  work,  improves 
quality.  Two  sizes,  handles  work  up  to 
full  page.  Get  prices,  details.  Wr*.-: 
MONOMELT  Co.,  Dept.  1,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


Situations  Wanted 
Mechanical 


Composing  Room  Superintendent,  or  better. 
Twenty-eight  years’  experience;  machin¬ 
ist;  bonus  operator;  foreman;  union. 
Metropolitan  paper  or  travel.  Box  872, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Lino.  Machinist  seeks  change.  Good  opera¬ 
tor.  Experienced,  capable,  competent; 
Union.  East  preferred.  Box  714,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

Machinist — Linotype,  Ludlow,  Elrod;  no 
operator.  Rebuild,  modernize  older 
maebines.  Keep  production  high;  mats, 
parts  cost  low.  A.C.  apparatus,  wiring, 
lighting;  general  machinist.  Union, 
young  man.  Box  824,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical  Executive,  ten  years’  experience 
mechanical  departments  Metropolitan 
daily,  now  employed,  desires  business 
administrative  post.  Black  and  white, 
color  and  gravure.  Technical  education, 
single,  age  33.  domestic  or  foreign.  Box 
724.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Mechanical  Superintendent  with  22  years’ 
experience.  Knows  typography,  styling 
and  color  process.  Practical  worker  in 
ail  branches.  Record  available  at  E  &  P 
Personnel  Service  or  reply  direct  to  Box 
702.  Editor  &  Piiblisber. _ 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  OR 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Young,  practical,  experienced,  exceptional 
energy  and  ability,  successful  background 
of  proven  performance;  will  take  full 
charge  of  plant.  100%  re.sults  guaran¬ 
teed.  Can  reorganize,  install  systems,  im¬ 
prove  quality,  increase  output,  cut  costa, 
co-ordinate  departmental  operations,  solve 
jiersonnel  problems,  eliminate  labor  fric¬ 
tion.  Prefer  connection  with  publisher 
who  wants  plant  converted  into  highly 
eflicient  profit  earning  organization.  High¬ 
est  references.  Will  consider  first  cl.-iss 
I>ro|iosition  anywhere.  Box  666,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Composing  Room  Foreman — Age 
37,  union,  married,  two  children.  Now 
employed.  Seven  years  foreman  experi¬ 
ence,  modern  plant.  At  present  job  12 
years.  Practical  printer.  Box  712,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

Tubular  Pressman  Stero  permanent ;  de- 
jii-ndable;  clean;  honest;  married.  Refer¬ 
ence.  Bruce  Brand,  724  East  Maiile, 
Enid,  Oklahoma. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sole 


Job  and  Newspaper  Plant  in  Middle- West — 

Goss  Comet  Press  and  Accessories  — 
Intertype,  Linotype,  Job  Presses,  Type  Cases 
W.  J.  THOMPKINS 

1721  S.  Street,  N.  W.  Washington.  D.  0. 

COMMERCIAL  &  NEWSPAPER  EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

Craftsmen,  307  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 


Elrod  strip  casting  machine.  Also,  16-page 
Tubular.  Box  868,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

In  the  market  for  page  engraving  equip¬ 
ment.  Prefer  complete  plant  but  will 
consider  units.  Paris  News,  Paris.  Texas. 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs.  Montgomery  &  Bacon,  To- 
w-anda,  Penna. 


Office  Equipment  For  Sole 


Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machine,  17-banks, 
I)ro|)er  newspaper  descriptive  keyboard, 
keeps  all  accounts,  job  and  daily  paper, 
excellent  condition.  Priced  one-third  new 
cost.  Coos  Bay  Times,  Marshfield,  Oregon. 


Phote-Engroving  Equipment  For  Sol* 


CHEMCO 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  PhotoFroducts  Company 
230  W.  41st  Street _ New  York  City 

Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLKBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Press  Room  Equipment  For  Sole 


Hoe  Super-Speed  Roller  bearing  unit-type 
presses  with  color  rou|iles  in  both 
straight-pattern  and  Z  pattern  design. 
Staridard  22-''l'  and  23  9/16'  cutoff. 
Available  as  3,  4  or  5  unit  presses;  also, 
other  unit  capacities.  R.  HOE  &  CO., 
Inc.,  910  East  138th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  PRINTER 
Craftsmen.  307  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston 

12-Fage  Single  Width  Goss  Press,  equipped 
with  Compensators  for  Color  Printing; 
complete  with  or  without  A.C.  Drive,  in¬ 
cluding  Three-Ton  Pot  and  Stereotype 
Equipment.  Press  to  be  moved  at  least 
thirty  miles  from  New  York.  Style  B 
Kelly  with  Extension  Delivery  and  Auxi¬ 
liary  Distributor  to  print  full  form — 
17x22.  10x15  CAP  with  Kluge  Feeder. 

Box  876.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Two  16-Page  Duplex  Tubular  Presses,  com¬ 
plete  with  AO  nrives  and  Stereotyping 
Machinery. 

The  Tribune  Chronicle,  Warren,  Ohio 


Rubber  Plate  Equipment  For  Sole 


H.  H.  H.  Electro-Hydraulic  Vulcanixers  for 
manufacturing  precision  rubber  printing 
plates.  H.  H.  Heinrich,  Inc.,  200  Varick 
.''treet.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  MAILING 
MACHINE  BARGAIN 

Three  M.  A.  Speedaumat  Single 
Wrap  Mailing  Machines  in  good 
condition  at  big  savings. 

Each  machine  is  rated  to  ad¬ 
dress  and  wrap  7,500  newspapers 
per  hour,  or  address  for  club  bun¬ 
dles  15,000  newspapers  per  hour. 
Actual  average  production  is  70% 
of  rating. 

Through  December,  1939,  these 
machines  together  had  been  ad¬ 
dressing  and  wrapping  15,000  an 
hour  once  a  week. 

They  have  been  well  cared  for. 
Reason  for  selling — now  printing 
in  8I/2XIIV2  size. 

For  further  details  or  demon¬ 
stration,  write: 

Business  Manager, 

The  United  States  News 
Washington  D,  C. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Mixing  with 
the  Highbrows 
at  Minneapolis 


ONE  OF  THE  most  interesting  assign¬ 
ments  we  have  had  in  many  a  day 
landed  the  Shop  Talker  in  the  Twin 
Cities  last  week.  The 
occasion  was  the  ded¬ 
ication  of  the  new 
William  J.  Murphy 
Hall,  housing  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  the  student  publications  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  annual  editors’ 
short  course.  The  latter  has  been  put 
on  every  year  since  1916  by  the  uni¬ 
versity  for  the  education  and  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  men  who  run  the 
state’s  more  than  500  dailies  and 
weeklies. 

Seldom  has  any  state  newspaper 
meeting  in  our  memory  attracted  the 
galaxy  of  press  talent  that  responded 
to  the  invitation  of  Dean  Ralph  D. 
Casey  for  this  joint  celebration.  Four 
of  his  headliners  rode  or  flew  the 
1.300  miles  from  New  York;  one  came 
from  Seattle,  another  from  New  Or¬ 
leans;  one  from  Greenwich,  Conn., 
and  several  from  Chicago  and  Detroit. 
The  addresses  were  broad  treatments 
of  journalistic  principles  and  practice, 
departing  radically  from  the  prevail¬ 
ing  notion  that  state  press  meetings 
should  be  mainly  devoted  to  the 
“practical”  details  of  small  newspaper 
operations. 

Like  most  newspaper  meetings,  this 
one  developed  its  most  interesting 
phases  in  extra-curricular  sessions. 
There  is  seldom  time,  in  an  organized 
program,  for  the  discussion  of  pro¬ 
vocative  ideas  on  the  meeting  floor; 
speakers  can  throw  them  to  the  audi¬ 
ence,  but  it  is  rare,  even  when  time 
is  allotted,  that  the  audience  will  re¬ 
spond  with  questions  leading  to  a  real 
exchange  of  information.  You  usually 
get  that  in  the  private,  unreported 
chats  of  an  evening  in  somebody’s 
hotel  room,  or,  as  in  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  in  the  comfortable  homes  of 
the  local  faculty  and  newspaper  people 
who  turned  out  the  guard  for  the 
visitors. 

At  one  of  these  midnight  discus¬ 
sions,  there  was  quite  a  debate  on 
whether  this  type  of  all-star  program 
was  the  right  prescription  for  a  group 
consisting  largely  of  weekly  news¬ 
papermen.  It  was  maintained  by  one 
noted  teacher  who  is  also  a  news¬ 
paper  owner  that  the  editor  of  a 
weekly  came  to  these  meetings  at 
a  considerable  sacrifice  and  that  he 
came  expecting  to  bring  back  some¬ 
thing  which  would  help  him  make  a 
better  and  more  profitable  newspaper 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

damentals,  that  have  been  delivered 
before  conventions  of  circulation  or 
advertising  managers,  publishers  or 
editors,  mechanical  superintendents 
and  foremen,  during  the  last  10  years. 
With  a  change  in  the  salutation,  the 
dates,  and  a  few  statistics,  they  are 
good  staple  fodder  for  any  meeting. 
One  convention  speech  in  about  every 
20  seems  to  depart  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  formula  and  to  present  a  com¬ 
bination  of  novelty  and  practicality. 

The  majority  of  newspaper  conven¬ 
tion  speakers  not  only  hold  the  same 
ideas;  they  use  exactly  the  same  words 
and  the  same  phrases  to  express  them. 
So  it  isn’t  amazing  that  even  Editor  & 
Publisher  sometimes  finds  it  difficult 
to  get  a  newsy  story  out  of  a  state 
meeting  in  which  all  of  the  speakers 
come  from  the  group  and  all  talk 
about  the  same  old  questions  in  the 
same  old  way.  There  isn’t  much  ex¬ 
cuse  for  newspaper  conventions,  to 
our  way  of  thinking,  unless  they 
broaden  the  horizon  and  stretch  the 
minds  of  those  who  attend  them. 

We  can  think  of  two  state  news¬ 
paper  conventions  which  are  pre¬ 
dominantly  “shop  talk” — in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  California.  Both  of  these 
have  jam-packed  programs  dealing 
with  newspaper  problems,  but  both 
get  away  from  parochialism  by  invit¬ 
ing  out-of-state  newspapermen,  ad¬ 
vertisers,  professional  men,  and  polit¬ 
ical  leaders.  Newspaper  publishers, 

editors,  and  executives  hear  “the  other 
side”  of  their  own  problems,  or  they 
hear  how  other  areas,  with  different 
problems  and  different  customs,  have 
done  their  jobs.  There  is  an  exchange 
of  views  between  the  metropolitan 
and  the  country  press,  consciously 

arranged  by  the  program-makers, 
which  makes  every  annual  meeting 
attractive.  Intimate  and  minor  shop 
topics  are  often  handled  in  geograph¬ 
ical  or  occupational  group  sessions. 
*  «  * 

WELL,  THAT  DISCUSSION  led  to 
its  corollary.  If  country  newspapers 
are  to  limit  themselves  in  convention 
to  discussions  of  how 
to  raise  subscription 

prices  25  cents  a  year 

or  how  to  get  an¬ 
other  $5  out  of  gro¬ 

cery  store  advertis¬ 
ing,  are  their  editorial  columns  to  be 
similarly  circumscribed?  Is  the  coun¬ 
try  newspaper  reader  to  be  put  solely 
on  a  diet  of  personals — Sam  Howe 
painted  his  bam  last  week.  Aunt 


What  Is  the 
Field  of  a 
Weekly? 


There  was  a  hardboiled,  thoroughly 
practical,  argument.  It  came  from  a 
man  who  had  proven  his  thesis  by 
experience.  It  looked  hard  to  rebut — 
and  yet,  we  came  away  unconvinced 
by  his  logic.  It  seemed  to  us  like  a 
relic  of  the  days  when  the  farmer  had 
no  other  contact  with  the  world  be¬ 
yond  his  fences  than  the  county 
weekly  and  the  mail  edition  of  the 
nearest  metropolitan  daily.  The  world’s 
boundaries  have  narrowed  and  man’s 
mental  range  has  broadened  since 
those  conditions  prevailed. 

The  metropolitan  dailies  are,  as  a 
rule,  giving  the  farmer  a  far  better 
mail  edition  than  they  did  a  few  years 
ago.  Train  schedules  are  no  longer 
controlling.  Many  newspapers  with 
large  rural  circulations  now  deliver 
big  editions  by  their  own  trucks  and 
the  farmer  is  as  well-informed,  as 
facts  go,  as  his  big-city  cousin.  Most 
farm  homes  that  take  a  metropolitan 
daily  also  have  at  least  one  radio  re¬ 
ceiver,  and,  at  least  once  during  the 
day,  someone  in  the  household  picks 
up  a  news  report.  Is  that  enough  for 
the  rural  subscriber?  We  doubt  it, 
thoroughly. 

*  *  * 

WORLD  EVENTS  today  touch  every 
farmer,  every  housewife,  every 
workman.  The  sinking  of  2,500,000 
tons  or  more  of 
Allied  shipping  by 
bomb,  mine  or  tor¬ 
pedo  will  have  its 
ultimate  effect  in  the 
Dakota  wheat  farms, 
the  Alabama  cotton  plantations,  the 
cattle  ranches  of  Texas  and  the  animal 
and  grain  markets  of  the  American 
west.  That  can’t  be  ignored  by  the 
country  editor.  Neither,  we  think, 
can  he  ignore  the  ideas  which  led  up 
to  those  sinkings,  their  consequences 
in  Europe  and  America  of  today. 
Europe’s  war  today  comes  home  to 
the  backyard  of  every  American 
farmer,  large  or  small,  and  of  every 
merchant,  doctor,  lawyer,  parson,  and 
mechanic  who  depends  upon  the  farm¬ 
er’s  welfare  for  his  own. 

And  we  also  believe  that  domestic 
affairs  have  to  be  handled  by  the 
small  daily  and  weekly  in  terms 
larger  than  those  of  the  press  associa¬ 
tion  report  and  of  the  local  political 
district.  Country  readers  need  guid¬ 
ance  as  much  as  they  need  local  chat¬ 
ter,  and  as  much  as  do  their  city 
neighbors,  and  they  need  it  from  one 
they  trust  both  for  his  common  sense 
and  his  integrity. 

There’s  nothing  new  in  that.  Scores 


Originality 
in  Many 
Weeklies 


Big  City 
People  in  a 
Little  Town 


Miranda  Stowe  visited  her  nephew  in 
Mayhew  Falls,  etc. — plus  the  cut  and 

He  wanted  ideas  on  adding  circula-  dried  proceedings  of  the  county  super-  of  prosperous  country  weeklies  in  bet 
tion,  on  methods  of  selling  advertis-  visors,  plus  a  handout  from  the  county  th^n  ordinary  county  seats  have 
ing  which  had  succeeded  elsewhere,  agent,  plus  a  mat  from  the  telephone  ^ong  since  gotten  away  from  the  1850 

on  means  of  promoting  his  job  depart-  company,  maybe  plus  a  “letter”  from  formula.  Some  of  them  in  fact  are  that  there  _  ---- 

ment.  If  he  didn’t  go  home  with  at  least  the  district  Congressman,  and  cer-  doing  more  original  work  than  a  good  Pf t  niM 
one  good  dollars-and-cents  hunch,  his  tainly  a  full  account,  with  names,  of  many  dailies  we  could  name.  That’s  ’  dependent  ^ 

time  and  expense  could  be  considered  the  meetings  of  the  ladies’  organiza-  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  fine  that  our  summer  trade,  but  George 
orettv  much  a  waste  AnH  the  r»rHi_  Syndicate  System  makes  available  to  .  “^od  in  New  Bedford, 

the  small  newsnaner  material  that  ^ided  otherwise,  and  he  seems  w  " 


on  the  plane  of  theory,  but  their  1 
down  ideas  aren’t  particularly 
ent  from  those  you  hear  from  the| 
drivers,  the  boys  at  the  tavern,  ar| 
the  pinochle  game  on  the  5:43. 
all  read  newspapers,  most  of 
think  about  what  they  read,  and ! 
ivory-tower  editors  might  be 
ished  at  the  breadth  and  orig 
of  views  on  great  questions  expn 
by  people  who  are  supposed  to 
newspapers  only  for  the  comic 
After  a  year  of  fairly 
travel  and  conversation  with  all  ( 
of  people,  we’ll  hazard  the  guesil 
the  editor  who  thinks  his  readeni 
interested  in  his  paper  only  forj 
local  gossip  and  organization  nei 
missing  a  big  bet.  People  gene 
will  go  for  ideas,  if  they  are  atl 
tively  presented,  and  if  the  typog 
is  not  forbidding,  as  is  so  often  I 
case  when  editors  get  off  the 
news  track.  And  we’ll  add  that 
is  a  great  potential  field  in  we 
journalism  for  young  men  and  wa 
with  adequate  training. 

*  *  * 

WE  ARE  REMINDED  of  that  last  ^ 
a  copy  of  the  Falmouth  (I 
Enterprise.  It’s  the  10th  annual  "n 

away”  edition,  4>| 
signed  mainly  topM-| 
mote  the  advank 
of  Cape  Cod  as  a  » 
cation  spot,  and  A 
a  publishing  job  i 
which  any  office  might  be  proud.  1b 
Enterprise  is  owned  and  published  b 
two  people  who  were  graduated  fm 
the  Columbia  University  School  d 
Journalism  about  25  years  ago 
A.  Hough,  Jr.,  and  Clara  Shapl 
Hough,  his  wife.  Both  were  on  diii 
way  to  distinction  in  New  York  jo» 
nalism  when  they  got  the  chancel 
go  back  to  New  England  as  owai 
several  years  ago. 

The  mail -away  edition  has  beeoi 
annual  feature  of  the  weekly  sia 
1931.  We  suppose  it  was  orignai^ 
conceived  to  prop  up  advertUjl 
revenues,  which,  a  lot  of  us  recal 
began  to  fade  badly  about  the  midfc 
of  that  year.  The  idea  took  and  gUK. 
The  current  issue  carries  a  large  id- 
ume  of  advertising  in  its  46  popi 
from  hotels  and  service  firms,  ek, 
and  the  editorial  content  is  all  lodfc 
written  and  signed  by  people 
know  their  Cape  Cod.  IllustratMi 
are  put  up  in  metropolitan  fasUp 
some  in  full  page  width,  many  otk* 
in  four  column  size.  There  are  ■ 
“write-ups”  of  advertisers. 

Falmouth,  at  the  western  end  oltb 
Cape,  depends  largely  upon  the  via- 
tion  trade  for  its  annual  income.  I 
has  no  farm  problem  and  no  ind#’ 
trial  troubles.  Its  assets  are  soak 
beauty  and  historic  associations  Ibt 
go  back  to  colonial  days,  and  its  wedb 
newspaper  seems  to  be  an  exedP 
mirror  of  them. 

We  suppose  many  a  big  laP 
would  declare 
no  chance  to* 


pretty  much  a  waste.  And  the  ordi¬ 
nary  country  editor  has  neither  time 
or  money  to  spare  for  mere  mental 
refreshment  and  recreation  in  the 
name  of  business. 


OTHERS  ARGUED,  and  this  writer 
agreed,  that  a  two-day  meeting 


tions? 

Some  of  our  friends  thought  that 
was  the  country  paper’s  exact  field. 
One  said  he’d  scalp  his  stand-in  if  he 
gave  any  space  to  the  story  of  the 
Minneapolis  meeting,  with  summaries 
of  the  philosophical  talks.  Farmers 
and  small-town  folks,  he  thought. 


the  small  newspaper  material  that 
only  a  great  and  rich  newspaper  could 
afford  as  an  individual,  but  it  is  also 
line  that  new  ideas  for  national  syndi¬ 
cation  should  be  developed  at  the 
broad  base  of  the  press  pyramid.  We’d 

like  to  see  more  of  that — more  inde-  —  "u  ili  c""Y  v  w  M- 

given  principally  to  “how”  talks  on  didn’t  give  a  damn  about  what  a  few  pendent  thinking  and  writing  on  those  P^per— probably  the  first  ®  ^ 
business  details  could  highbrows  thought  about  world  affairs  local  questions  which  in  bulk  make  paper  and  the  hret  ^ 

- and  t^dencies  in  American  journal-  up  our  national  problems.  wnere,  so  tar  as  we  Know, 

It  might  be  suggested  that  our 
travels  and  associations  with  news¬ 
paper  people,  business  executives,  and 
university  teachers  don’t  furnish  a 
sufficient  background  for  judging 
what  the  grassroots  farmer  and  the 
overalled  worker  want  in  their  news¬ 
papers.  The  “highbrows’  ”  talk  is  often 


Straight  'Shop' 
Programs 
Can  Be  Dull 


be  repetitious 

sterile.  We  have  been  ism.  They  wanted  from  their  home 

dealing  with  reports  town  paper  news  of  the  home  folks 

of  newspaper  conven-  uud  information  that  might  help  them 

tions  for  nearly  25  ih  their  daily  life;  the  metropolitan 
years,  and  reporting  them — hundreds  papers,  which  most  of  them  read,  gave 
of  them,  it  seems — for  more  than  15  them  all  they  wanted  on  the  world 

years.  We  could  write  probably  a  outlook  and  the  churches  gave  them 

dozen  “how”  talks,  dealing  with  fun-  all  the  uplift  they  wanted  or  needed. 


highly  pleased  w-ith  his  decision. 

Incidentally,  a  metropolitan  toU(M 
added  to  the  current  edition 
announcement  that  the  Enteiji^ 
will  hereafter  print  copies  for  i*  ^ 
and  the  local  public  library  on^ 


NEW  SITROUX  DRIVE 

Newspapers  in  major  market!  ^ 
carry  advertising  for  Sitroux 
creams  and  tissues,  and  magazine  ^ 
be  used,  the  Sitroux  Co.  h** 
nounced.  Franklin  Bruck  is  the 


